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JAVA AND THE JAVANESE. 


A WOMAN OF SUNDA—JAVANESE OF THE LOWER CLASS. — 


On opening the pages of the Monthly, we ask 
our readers to forget their actual locality, and, 
with the help of our engravings to aid their im- 
agination, transport themselves to the far Orient, 
to that long island which lies in the distant East- 
ern seas, between six and nine d of south 
latitude, and south of Borneo, Java—for so it 
is styled—is an important member of that vast 


1 


island group, to which, latterly, the general name 
of Malaysin has_ been It extends from 
east to west, and is 642 miles in length, its great- 
est breadth 128 miles, and its average breadth 
95. To the south and west, its shores are washed 
by the Southern Indian Ocean ; to the northwest 
lies the island of Sumatra, from. which Java is 

by a strait, twenty miles wide in the 
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OCREASSE, AND WARLIKE ARMS OF JAVA. 


narrowest part, known by the name of the Straits 


of Sunda; to the north is Borneo; to the north- | 


east, Celebes; and, on the east, the islands of 
Bali and Madura, from the former of which it is 


separated by a narrow passage, called the Straits 


of Bali. The island is divided nearly in its 
whole length by a range of mountains, running 
almost east and west, and rising to their greatest 
elevation towards the centre; but the range is 
much broken. In several hills 
of the great range of mountains 
are the craters of volcanoes, 
which formerly with fury, 
and poured forth torrents 
lava; but, at present, none are 
known to be in activity, though 
many emit smoke after heavy 
rain. most considerable 
rivers are the Joana, the 
Sedani, or T: . On the 
bank or bar before. Batavia, the 
flood rises about six feet, and 
higher at spring tides. High 
and low water likewise eceur 
only once in twenty-four hours. 
The island is traversed from 
east to west by a great military 
road, 700 miles in extent, con- 
structed by General Daendels, a 
governor of the island, before it 
was taken by the ar. The 
year, as is usual in tropical 
climates, is divided into the dry 
and the rainy seasons, or into 
the east, which is called the 
monsoon, and the west, or the 
monsoon. ‘Thunder 
are very frequent, especially to- 
the conclusion of the 
monsoons, when they occur al- 


most every evening. The heat of the 
climate is various. Along the sea- 
coast it is hot and sultry. At Batavia, 
from July to November, the thermome- 
ter 1 ag sony stands, in the hottest 
of the day, between 84° and 90°, which 
it rarely exceeds; and, in the 
degree of coolness in the morning, it 
is seldom lower than 76°. In some 
— particularly among the hills, and 
many of the inland towns, it is of- 
ten so cold as to make a fire desirable. 
Java ses a soil of extraordi 
luxuriance and fertility. In the for- 
ests, especially in those on the north- 
east coast, is found an abundance of 
lofty trees, fit to be converted into 
masts, while forests of teak supply the 
place of oak for building ships, adapted 
to all purposes. Palms and cocoa-trees 
are found in great variety, and are dis- 
tinguished by their luxuriant growth, 
sometimes reaching to the astonishing 
height of 150 feet. Fruits of all kinds 
are also abundant, many of them of 
exquisite deli and flavor. In the 
high ground in the interior, they are 
found to dwindle and degenerate, in 
that equinoctial climate. The various 
kinds of plants and great abundance 
of herbs found in Java would afford 
' ample scope for the researches of the botanist, 
as flowers exhale their perfumes at all seasons of 
the year. Garden-plants are produced in great 
variety, such as endives, cauliflowers, beans, 
cabbages, pompions, melons, patacas or water- 
melons, yams, potatoes, etc. aize, or Indian 
corn, is a favorite article of food with the natives, 
who eat it roasted. The natural fertility of the 
soil of Java supersedes the necessity of laborious 
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tillage. The staple produce of the island is rice. . 
Sugar, to the amount of 10,000,000 of pounds 
annually, is also made. Pepper is produced in 
great abundance and perfection; also indigo of 
a very superior quality. Cotton is cultivated in 
almost every part of the island; and the coffee 
lantations are extremely luxuriant. The soil 
is also very favorable to the growth of tobacco. 
There are many other herbs and plants, both 
medicinal and balsamic, that are but imperfectly 
known to Europeans. Wheat and barley are 
only grown in small ——— on the hill 
tracts, chiefly in the middle parts of the island. 
Oats and grain thrive likewise in those 
parts of the island, and would be produced in great 
abundance were due attention given to their cul- 
ture. The domestic animals in Java are buffa- 
loes, and cattle of every description, and sheep, 
goats and pigs. Game, however, does not 
abound here so much as in other countries, 
though hares and rabbits are pretty céfmmon; 
and deer and antelopes are also plentiful. The 
horses, which are very numerous throughout the 
island, are small but active. Wild hogs and 
monkeys are found in all the jungles. The for- 
ests abound with tigers, as powerful and as 
asin Bengal. A species of black tiger, which 
is often found, is very ferocious. The rhinoceros 
is sometimes met with. Snakes are found here, 
as in all other hot countries, in great numbers, 
and of various kinds. Some of these are from 
twenty-five to thirty feet in length. Lizards of 
all kinds, from the variable chameleon to the 
guana tribe, frequent the bushes, trees, and roofs 
of the houses. Scorpions and mosquitoes aboynd 
in the marshes, here are, besides, various 
other sorts of d rous and disgusting vermin. 
Of the numerous feathered tribes found in Java, 
we may remark the cassowary, a very large and 
werful bird. White les have seen 
ere; and every kind of bird of 
rey is continually on the wing. 
The aquatic tribe is equally diver- 
sified, and the extensive ries 
along this great line of coast are 
highly productive. At the mouths 
of the rivers, numbers of alligators, 
or caymans, are continually lurk- 
ing for their prey. In the several 
bays, numerous sharks swim about 
the ships; and many animals, un- 
described in natural history, abound 
in these seas. There are manufac- 
turers of cotton, leather and sad- 
dlery ; also of iron, brass, and tin. 
The principal articles of exporta- 
tion are rice, 8 , coffee, pepper, 
indigo, teak timber and planks, spi- 
ces (which are brought from 
Moluccas), tin (from Banca), cot- 
ton, yarn, salt, edible birds’ nests. 
The imports are European articles, 
of every description—chintzes and 
muslins, silks, hats (which are a 
favorite dress with the Chinese and 
native chieftains), boots and shoes, 
cabinet ware, fire-arms, gunpowder, 
shot, harberdashery, hosiery, mathe- 
matical and musical instruments, 
etc. The  pearietien of Java is 
composed almost entirely of natives, 


of a variety distinct from the Malays and other 
inhabitants of the neighboring islands. In 1815, 
it amounted to 5,000,000, of whom one-fortieth 
part were Chinese, Europeans, Arabs, Malays 
and Hindoos. The Javanese are small, with a 
ellow complexion, flattened nose, high cheek 
nes, and thin beard. Their language is en- 
tirely different from the Malay; their religion 
Mohammedanism. Numerous monuments of 
antiquity, buildings, statues, etc., prove that they 
were once in a more flourishing condition than 
at present. Three quarters‘of Java are in the 
power of the Dutch, whose immediate authority 
extends over three fifths of the inhabitants. The 
other quarter is divided between two native sove- 
reigns in the southeast part of the island. Java 
was discovered by the Portuguese in 1510. They 
made some settlements there, which were taken 
possession of by the Dutch, towards the end of 
the sixteenth century. The latter, having con- 
quered the native princes, made the island the 
centre of their Indian possessions in 1619. In 
1811, the English made themselves masters of it, 
but restored it at the peace of Paris, in 1814. 

If, now, we refer to our illustrative engravings, 
we shall find, in the first representation, a 
delineation of a woman of Sunda—Javanese of 
the lower class. She is shown carrying a child 
according to the manner of ihe Javanese, that is 
to say, suspended at her side by the aid ofa 
scarf, selii This manner of carrying it 
gives her room for domestic employments. ier 

oe, and a long piece of stuff, ‘pando, 
which envelopes the lower part of the body. T 
Javanese generally wear this last garment very 
short, that it may not encumber their movements 
in the incessant labor which they are en- 
gaged in. The Javanese who is turned sideways 
in the festival costume most commonly adopted 
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in the island. Over the handkerchief with which 
his head is covered, is a ko, a wy be - 
and principally used to gu ee m the 
of the sun. His long katiwo, 
is of rare stuff. His creasse, passed through his 
girdle, is placed behind his back, as is the cus- 
tom in Java. His sarong, of native dye, is fas- 
tened round his waist by the girdle, and worn in 
the most common manner. The third person, 
seated before him, is a Javanese of the lower 
class, a kocli, street porter. His vest is thrown 
over his shoulders, and his legs are covered with 
a short pair of drawers of light material. He 
holds in his hands his toudon, or large woven hat, 
which shelters him from the rain and sun.—The 
illustrations on the second page of this number 
present us with a group of the warlike arms of 
the Javanese, including the formidable creasse, 
and with the scarcely less formidable goloks, 
knives and arms used in the chase. The blade 
of the creasse on the left, in the first group of 
arms, is most peculiar to Java, but that on the 
right is found in Madura. The handles of the 
creasses are very different in form; many are 
curiously wrought, and of very fantastical form. 
Those of chiefs are often of massive gold, or or- 
namented with precious stones. The blade va- 
ries less. It is generally turned or notched at 
the point; it is also deepl® lined on its whole 
length, and covered with an acid preparation, 
for which the juice of the citron is much used. 
This preparation, which gives the steel a dull color, 

reserves them from rust. More inferior is the 


iron lance most in use. In the ——— is also 


iven the different kinds of goloks which the 

avanese use to cut wood with, and for hunting ; 
the handles likewise vary, but not essentially 
from those shown here. me of the blades are 
marked ; but the greater part are plain. They 
are extremely sharp ; the Javanese are very care- 
ful to sharpen them often, and keep them well 
greased.—That we may do full justice to the 
belles of Java, we have presented in the third 
engraving three specimens, representing Java- 
nese women bya full-faced view, a three-quarters 
presentation, and a profile. To a European eye, 
accustomed to the pure t of Caucasian beau- 
ty, their features present little that is attractive ; 

heir eyes are heavy and their expression stupid. 
—The group of Javanese children next deline- 
ated is interesting from the accuracy of the de- 
lineation of the Javanese physique and costume. 
—The last engraving of the series represents a 
Javanese chief helmed and plumed in his war 
attire, and two gambous. They call by this name 
the dancers: destined to figure in the ballets or 
pantomimes which the great Javanese chiefs give 
among them. The wings, the bracelets, as well 
as the ornaments which these girls wear upon 
their breasts, are of buffalo leather, carved for 
that day, and painted in different colors. The 
head is decorated with a kind of crown of artifi- 
cial flowers, fixed in the handkerchief which cov- 
ers it. Their ears are ornamented with the buds 
of an orange-colored flower, melati. The creasse 
of the Madura form is passed through the girdle, 
and placed behind their backs. The two pieces 
of stuff which covers their lower part are arranged 
in a more theatrical manner, resembling, never- 
theless, the way the costume is worn by the Ma- 
durans. Encircling the are rings called 


gelang. One of the girls holds in her hand a 
ittle shield, the other a demon or fancy, of which 
there is often mention in Javanese mythology. 
These they use to accompany their movements 
in the different dances which they execute. In 
these ceremonies, all the dancers of a great chief 
form a troupe which ay increases his retinue. 
—The Javanese children, as will be seen in re- 
ferring to our i. of a group-of them, are 
variously attired. Their costume is suitable to 
the mildness of the climate; ordinarily, in the 
lower class, the children are allowed to go en- 
tirely naked until five or six years old. This 
habit gives to their limbs a suppleness, and to 
their movements an ease, which they often pre- 
serve till an advanced age; and, as they live 
simply, corpulency and bodily deformities are 
very rare among them. Passed that first age, 
the dress of the children, although still reduced 
in generg! to the most indispensable garments, is 
Meg picturesque. The first of these garments 
is, for both sexes, a piece of cloth of triangular 
form, oto, which covers the breast and lower 
stomach. Later, the girls wear a kind of little 
= skirt, saya, and the boys a little pair of 
rawers confined around the loins by a simple 
cord. Sometimes there is a piece of stuff of na- 
tive make, sarong, which they throw over their 
shoulders the greater part of the time. On fes- 
tival days, they add to the dress of the girls a 
kind of outside tunic, badjoe, and which descends 
almost to the knees; the boys over all wear a 
short vest, badjoe-pindak, of light material, and 
confined at the throat by a little button. The 
heads of the infants of both sexes are shaved 
fourteen days after their birth, with the difference, 
however, that they leave on the heads of the bo 
two locks of hair, one behind and the other in 
front, whilst they leave one tress at the top of the 
girls’ heads ; but, to make amends, they continue 
to shave the heads of the boys, allow the girls’ 
hair to grow, and never cut it again save in the 
case of accident or illness.—A kampong, or Java- 
nese village, presents an interesting aspect, for 
the thatched houses are almost all surrounded 
by fruit trees. There is round every thatched 
roof the banana tree, with its healthy and nourish- 
ing fruit, which the inhabitants prepare in a 
thousand ways; the papaya, whose fruit resem- 
bles very much the apricot; the cocoa-nut, too 
well known to require description, and of which 
the Javanese know the use of each part; the 
gigantic tamarind, its fruit enclosed in a hard 
shell, the pulp of which forms such an able 
dish ; the bamboo, the numerous trunks of which, 
spreading themselves fan-like, throw over the 
house an always refreshing shade. Not far from 
there, a little hedge of coffee plants, and some 
shrubs producing a kind of pepper, are sufficient 
for the need of the family. Peopling these mag- 
nificent shades, are thousands of birds, whose 
songs serve still more to enliven the place, and 
you now can understand, that under the influ- 
ence of such a smiling nature, the happy inhabi- 
tants of this Eden perform joyously their easy 
labors, and preserve until an advanced age all 
the primitive naivete of their character. The 
houses are made, for the most part, of rough 


. timber, cut in coarse, square beams, the intervals 


between the beams being filled with bamboos, 
split and plaited. in different ways, pagar. 
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tho loaves of the plant 
e leaves of the plant alang- , fix 0 

pieces of wood, ele, which they fasten pod after 
another to the slips of bamboo which form the 
body of the roof. This thatching is impenetra- 
ble, but has to be often removed. When all the 
materials are in readiness, the neighbors unite 
together in order to assist in the building, and by 
this means the work is accomplished in a few 
days. When the labor is finished, they construct 
a long shed, and each, according to his means, 
brings Pcie mo the women on their side oc- 
cupy themselves with the preparation of food, 
and, in the morning, the men take part in the 
inaugural repast, sedeka, presided over generally 
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- the priest, hadja, of the village, for whom the 
ace of honor is reserved. The most perfect 

armony never ceases to reign in these reunions, 
and, at a rather late hour, each returns, carrying 
the surplus of provision which has been divided 
equally among them. 

Dr. B. L. Ball, of this city, in that very clever 
work of his, “ Rambles in Eastern Asia,” pre- 
sents us with some very lively sketches of Java 
and its inhabitants. While his vessel was lying 
in the Straits of Sunda, he tells us “the natives 
were continually coming and going, with their 
Malay prows laden with various commodities 
for sale ; some with one thing, some with another, 
and now and then one with a general assortment, 
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among which I noticed fruits, vegetables, tama- 
rinds, cocoa-nuts, fowls, squirrels, birds and 
monkeys. Some of the natives had on the cast- 
off garments of Europeans. All wear a piece of 
cloth around their middle, while some have in 
addition an old coat, a vest only, a ragged shirt, 
or a beaver hat with the crown out. The cap- 
tain says he once saw one with a long-tailed coat 
on, with the back in front. They appear proud 
of these garments, and have little idea how they 
should be worn, how they fit, or why they are 
worn at all. They put in their arms or their 
feet, as they can manage best. If the garment 
does not go well in one way, they try it in anoth- 
er. If, on laying down an old vest and stepping 
into the arm-holes, they cannot pull it on, they 
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pull it off and put their arms through. One is 
trying to put on a pair of pants the wrong side 
before. dne of them, having worn a pair of 
black thick pants for about ten minutes, panti 
with heat and perspiration, dragged them off, 
and, holding them in his hands, rested for a few 
minutes, and then put them on again. They cut 
very ludicrous figures in their single garments, 
especially when endeavoring to keep them on for 
a length of time. The — sun, pouring 
down, forces them first to draw one arm out of a 
thick coat or jacket, and then they put it on and 
change, with the other arm out.” Mr. Ball’s 
book gives many amusing details of intercourse 
with the Javanese, but our limits will not allow 
us to quote more. 
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We propose in the present article to glance 
rapidly at some of the leading features of the 
land of gold, giving a general description of its 
features, and illustrating some of its characteris- 
tics by means of spirited engravings. The whole 
history of California, since it came under the 
flag of the Union, is a romance. The sudden 
discovery of its immense mines of gold, not ten 
years since, filled the world with astonishment 
and, attracting adventurers from all lands, built 
up, with a celerity almost unparalleled, a vast 
empire on the shores of the Pacific, crowded with 
cities, filled with monuments of the highest civi- 
lization and luxury, and adding a star of the 
first magnitude to the glorious galaxy that burns 
upon our banner. As gold is the magnet that 
first attracted population to this new El Dorado, 
we will first pay our attention to the miners, of 
whose manner of life we have engraved several 
illustrations. The first picture sents the 
manner in which the gold diggers of California 
are accustomed to — themselves on a rainy 
day, viz., in mending their clothes, and repair- 
ing their boots and 
and a very necessary duty. e@ second picture 
is rather ludicrous tad represents an in- 
terior view of a man’s cabin, which has been 
taken possession of by one of the numerous 
bears that abound in the diggings, and which 
seeming to have regaled itself sufficiently on the 
stores of the cabin is now seen warming itself, 
after the style of a human being, across a chair. 
The third picture represents the miners engaged 
in performing their culinary duty. One is ac- 
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tively: over the fire, with the food, the 
savory smell of which attracts the dog hard by, 
who eyes it wishfully, while the other miner is 
pounding up corn with a pestle and mortar, to 
make a pudding with which to finish the meal. 
Hunger is said to be the best sauce for supper, 
and consequently, as these -hardy sons of toil 
have plenty of agers. we must suppose that 
their sauce is of the choicest sort. The fourth 
sr represents the miners washing their cloth- 
ng on the river’s bank, and hanging the clothes 
to dry on the branches of the trees. Their 
wants are simple and easily supplied. They 
require neither starching nor ironing for their 
coarse under clothes, and they are quickly 
cleansed and ready for use without the laundress’s 
care. To many this life, aside from the idea of 
profit by the obtaining of gold, has its charms ; 
and we must confess that we do not wonder that 
a feeling of weep should possess pany 
a stout heart and gallant spirit. e ower 
of New England that db to pany bone 
and sinew—have emigrated to the shorés of the 
Pacific, in search of the shining metal and of 
adventure. As we have before taken occasion to 
remark, there are very few families, even, who do 
not count one or more members of their circle as 
among the gold seekers and California adven- 
turers. The consequence of this immense 
amount of manual labor devoted to the purpose 
of mining, is to increase both the = of gold 
and the mortality of the country, which, to a vast 
number of constitutions, proves fatal. And 
while some return enriched with gold to the 
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scenes of their childhood, a vast number die ata 
distance from friends and home. Many philoso- 
»hize and say that the discovery of gold in Cal- 
ifornia is, in reality, a curse rather than a bless- 
ing. They adduce all the contingent evils that 
have resulted from the matter, but forget that 
they cannot divine the hidden purpose of Divine 
Providence, that has thus revealed the hidden 
wealth of the earth to men’s eyes. California 
and Australia have saved the world from com- 
mercial crises, and now the wealth that pour$ in 
from those favored lands is lifting the burthen 
that has weighed so heavily on commercial and 
industrial interests, and bringing back those bet- 
ter times in which all humanity is interested. 
The next engraving exhibits John Chinaman on 
iis way to the mines—for even the Celestials 
early heard of the gold discovery and hastened 
to secure their share of the spoil. The pioneer 
Celestial miners made their appearance in the 
mountain gorges and on the river bars of Cali- 
fornia early in 1849, and ever since that time 
they have been steadily increasing in numbers, 
until they have now overrun the whole mining 
country. They are industrious, frugal, peaceable 
and temperate ; and are willing to take up aban- 
doned claims. They are generally quite inof- 
fensive, and as they molest no one are not looked 
upon as intruders. While upon this theme we 
are led to recall the wonderful incentive that has 
peopled California in an incredibly short period 
of time with so dense a population—gold, gold. 
A few words relative to this metal geologically 
considered, will be perhaps interesting to the 
reader. Gold is the only metal that has a yel- 
low color—a characteristic by which it is at once 
distinguished from all other simple metallic 
bodies. It is the most malleable of the metals. 


It is exceedingly soft and flexible, but its tenac- 
ity is sufficiently great to sustain, in a wire one- 
tenth of an inch-fn diameter, 500 pounds weight 
without breaking. Its specific gravity is 19.3. 
In hardness it is above lead and tin, but inferior 
to iron, copper, platina and silver. Its lustre 
does not equal that of steel, platina or silver, but 
it surpasses the other metals in this respect. It 
may be exposed for any length of time to the 
atmosphere without suffering the least change. 
It is also equally unalterable in the common fire ; 
but on being exposed to powerful burning mir- 
rors, or to the heat of the oxy-hydrogen blow- 
pipe, it melts, and even rises in vapor, Gold is 
not oxidized or dissolved by any of the pure 
acids. Its only solvents are chlorine and nitro- 
muriatic acid ; and, according to Sir Humphrey 
Davy, the chlorine is the agent in both cases, 
since the nitro-muriatic acid does not dissolve 
gold, except when it gives rise to the formation 
of chlorine. It is to be inferred, therefore, that 
the chlorine unites directly with the gold, and 
that the compound formed is a chloride of gold. 
There is no inconvenience, however, in regard- 
ing it as a muriate, since re-agents act upon it as 
if it were such. The gold is precipitated from 
its solvent by a great number of substances. 
Lime and magnesia precipitate it in the form ot 
a yellowish powder. Alkalies exhibit the same 
peer but an excess of alkali re-dissolves 
the precipitate. The precipitate of gold obtained 
by a fixed alkali, appears to be a true oxide, and 
is soluble in the sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic 
acids, from which, however, it separates by stand- 
ing. Gallic acid precipitates gold of a reddish 
color, and very soluble in nitric acid, to which it 
communicates a fine blue color. Ammonia pre- 
cipitates the solution of gold much more ily 
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than fixed alkalies. This precipitate, which is 
of a yellowish brown*color,possesses the proper- 
ty of detonating with a very considerable noise, 
when greatly heated. It is known by the name 
of fulminating gold. Most metallic substances 
precipitate gold from its solution in nitro-muria- 
tic acid. Lead, iron and silver precipitate it of a 
deep and dull purple color; copper and iron 
throw it down in its metallic state. A plate of 
tin immersed in a solution of gold, affords a pur- 
ple powder, called the purple powder of Cassius, 
which is used to paint in enamel. Ether, naph- 
tha and essengial oils take gold from its solvent, 
and form liquors, which have been called potable 
gold. The gold which is precipitated on the 
evaporation of these fluids, or by the addition 
of sulphate of iron to the solution of gold, is of 
the utmost purity. The principal use of gold, 
as is well known, is in coinage. It has n 
with mankind, from time immemorial, the rep- 
resentative sign of every species of property. 
Even before the art of coinage was invented, it 
passed for money in the condition in which it 
was found in the earth; and in this form it still 
enjoys a currency in many parts of Africa. It 
is rarely employed in a state of perfect purity, 
but is almost universally alloyed with copper, or 
with silver, to increase its hardness. The alloy 
of gold and silver is found already formed in 
nature, and is that most generally known. It is 
distinguishable from that of es by possess- 
ing a paler yellow than pure gold, while the cop- 

r alloy has a color bordering upon reddish yel- 
ow. <A variety of means are employed to jud | 


of the quality of alloys, supposed to consist in 
part, or principally, of gold, without resorting to | 


a regular analysis. The most common of these 
consists in the use of the touchstone. A mark is 
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made upon the stone with the alloy, upon which 
a drop of nitric acid is placed by means of a 
feather ; if the metallic streak disappears, the 
alloy is destitute of gold; if visible only in little 
points, at distant intervals, it indicates a small 
proportion of this metal; whereas, if the con- 
tinuity and density of the mark remain unbroken, 
it evinces that the piece on trial is pure gold. 
This test is obviously founded upon the property 
possessed by gold of being insoluble in nitric 
acid, while silver, copper, and their alloys, with 
zine, are instantly cokes up by this solvent. It 
requires, however, much practice to determine, 
with any considerable degree of precision, the 
amount of gold present in alloys by means of 
this test. The trial of specific gravity is another 
mode of ascertaining the proportion of gold in 
alloys; and it was in this manner that Archime- 
des detected the amount of silver in a crown 
which was to have been made of pure gold for 
Hiero, king of Syracuse. But this method only 
gives approximations, since certain alloys are 
more, and others less dense, than the mean den- 
sity of the metals which compose them. In the 
coining of gold, where it is necessary to be as- 
sured of the purity of the metal, the trials just 
mentioned are never adopted. If the gold to be 
made use of appears to contain copper—which 
is inferred from its reddish tinge—it is made to 
undergo cupellation with a given quantity of 
pure lead ; by which means the copper quits its 
union with the gold, and unites with the lead, 
leaving the former by itself, and in this way, the 
proportion of gold in the alloy is ascertained. If 


| silver is presumed to be the alloying metal, the 


operation consists is melting the alloy: with three 
times its weight of silver, rolling the compound 
into thin sheets, forming these into coils, and 
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plunging them into nitric acid slightly diluted ; 
~y is promptly dissolved, while. the gold 
remains unaffected. Boyle has observed that a 
grain of gold, reduced to leaves, will cover a 
surface of fifty square inches ; that each one of 
these square inches may be divided into 46,656 
other little squares, and that, of course, the en- 
tire amount of surface derived from one grain of 
gold is capable of being divided into 2,322,800 
coe. each of which is visible to the naked eye. 

ative gold exists in veins in primitive moun- 
tains, but not in the test quantity in those 
which are esteemed to be of the oldest formation. 
Its immediate gangue is generally quartz ; and 
it is associated with the ores of silver, sulphuret 
of iron, lead, nickel, copper, etc. It is often so 
minutely disseminated, that its presence is de- 
tected only by pounding and washing the rocks 
in which it exists. But native gold is more often 
found in the sand of rivers, in valleys and plains, 
into which it has been carried, from its original 
repositories, in the shape of larger or smaller, 
generally flat pebbles, mingled with quartz. The 
mountain of Vorospatak, near Abrudbanya, in 
Transylvania, is a remarkable instance of a rock 
impregnated throughout with a small portion of 
gold. It has been worked to a considerable ex- 
tent since the time of the Romans ; it consists of 
greywacke and porphyry. In a similar rock it 
is found in many places along the chain of the 
Alps, and in the Schlangenberg in Siberia. 
But the greatest quantity of gold is obtained 
from the alluvial soils of several islands in the 
Indian Ocean, from the southern, middle and 
western parts of Africa, and from Brazil, Mexi- 
co and Peru. The sands of several European 
rivers, also, as the Danube, the Rhine, and the 
Rhone, afford small quantities of gold; and, 
within a few years, the rivers of California have 
been found to yield abundantly of the precious 
metal. The mines of North Carolina have fur- 
nished lucrative diggings, chiefly in the coun- 
ties of Mecklenberg and Cabarras; in the lat- 
ter, a single lump of gold was found weighing 
twenty-eight pounds. The gold is not wholly 
obtained from alluvion in these districts, but is 
occasionally pursued in the quartz rock, which 
abounds with cavities, often partly filled with 
decomposed iron pyrites. Humboldt estimates 
the average product of gold per year of South 
America and New Spain at nearly $11,000,000 ; 
while Europe furnishes annually about one- 
twelfth this amount, the greater part of which 
comes from the mines of Hungary. The largest 
amount of gold from Georgia and Carolina, 
coined in any one year, has been about $320,000. 
The metallurgic treatment of the ores of gold, 
where the gold is free, consists in submitting 
them to the contact of mercury after they have 
been crushed and rendered fine by washing. 
The levigated ore and the mercury are agitated 
together, until it is conceived that the amalgam- 
ation is perfect, when the compound is exposed 
to a heat sufficiently intense to volatilize the 
mercury, which is condensed, and recovered for 
successive operations. When gold occurs inti- 
mately mingled with iron pyrites, the process 
differs from that described above, only in that it 
is necessary to roast the ore, in order to pulver- 
ize it sufficiently to set it at liberty. Much more 
might be given while on this subject, but our 
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readers will find abundantsinformation is almost 
every work that treats of the precious metals. 
Our next engraving depicts a California senorita, 
not a very attractive picture of female loveliness, 
and calculated sadly to damage the romantic 
visions of day-dreamers and lovers of the beau- 
tiful. The next picture we present is a view of 
the cemetery at Sacramento. The view is taken 
as it appears from an elevated point on the road 
to Sutter. This cemetery was laid out in the 
fall of 1850, and just before the dreadful cholera 
made its appearance there. Before that time, 
interments were made on the upper part of 
J Street, in the immediate vicinity of Sutter’s 
Fort. In fact, this ground had been the recep- 
tacle of bodies for a long time prior to the dis- 
covery of the gold, as the dates upon the tomb- 
stones show. It has since been so far encroach- 
ed upon by the public road, that many of the 
graves are now daily trodden under foot by 
animals and foot passengers going on the Cole- 
ma road. The present cemetery is on the high- 
est ground in the vicinity of the city, and com- 
mands an unobstructed view of the river, the 
coast range, the Sierra Nevada and the city it- 
self. The hill is composed of sand, and every 
portion of it is far above high-water mark, 
which circumstance renders it a peculiarly favor- 
able location for a cemetery. The friends and 
relatives of many of the deceased buried in 
these grounds, have exhibited their love and 
remembrance for the departed, by adorning and 
beautifying their graves, by the planting of 
shrubbery,.and the erection of neat and substan- 
tial palings. The prominent monument which 
appears in the centre of the view, was erected 
to the memory of Mr. Woodland, one of the 
most efficient officers and esteemed citizens of 
Sacramento He was shot while discharging 
his duties as a civil magistrate during the dis- 
graceful squatter riots. During the prevalence 
of the cholera, the city of the living emptied a 
great portion of its population into the city of 
the dead, until there were scarcely enough left 
who could be found willing to nurse the sick, 
or convey the dead to their long home. It is 
computed that this awful scourge swept off at 
least one thousand of the residents of Sacra- 
mento and vicinity. The city, however, has, 
since the disappearance of that terrible disease, 
enjoyed an immunity from sickness which ranks 
it among the most healthful towns of the conti- 
nent. Our last engraving is a very expressive 
one, representing the miners engaged in weigh- 
ing the dust which has cost them so much labor 
to procure. The tools of their calling are strewn 
upon the table before them, eating utensils, fire- 
arms and scales. One is enjoying his pipe, and 
another looks on thoughtfully at the operation 
of weighing which is performed by his comrade. 
Probably no persons engaged in any business 
have a more realizing sense of success when it 
comes than the miners do. Their occupation 
involves the severest toil—toil te which the work 
performed by laborers in building the embank- 
ments for our railroads is mere pastime. Often 
are they disappointed, but when the glittering 
gold meets their eyes, when at the end of a long 
hard day they sum up their gains, they cannot 
but feel exultant—for the success is palpable, 
tangible, and may be exactly measured. 
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California was visited as early as 1570, by Sir 
Francis Drake. This great navigator on his re- 
turn, reported his conviction that there was “no 
part of the country wherein there is not some 
special likelihood of gold.” Yet though his 
statement was frequently repeated by subsequent 
voyagers, no search seems to have been made 
for the precious metal. Under Spain the history 
of California is only interesting on account of its 
missions, and its population consisted mainly of 
Indians and the priests and servitors attached to 
these establishments. When Mexico threw off 
the Spanish authority and became a federal re- 

ublic, California, not having a sufficient num- 

r of inhabitants to form a State, was erected 
into a territory—and as such, embraced the whole 
region west of New Mexico and north of Califor- 
nia Baja and Sonora. Thus matters stood until 
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1844 or 1845, when parties from the United 
States began to move into the territory; and 
etme boa on the breaking out of the war 


between Mexico and the United States, took 
we aeeme of the country. At the peace of Gua- 
aloupe Hidalgo, February 2, 1848, it was ceded 
to the Union. About this time the opinion of 
Drake was verified—gold was discovered ; and 
on information of the event reaching the Atlan- 
tic, a mighty emigration commenced, not only 
from the old States, but also from Europe and 
Asia, which has since continued. The omey 
rapidly filling up, the military government, whic 
had been instituted by the home authorities, was 
superseded by one based on a constitution, pro- 
mulgated by a convention on the 13th of Octo- 
ber, 1849. Thus California became a State, and 
as such was admitted into the Union the 9th of 
September, 1850, but with its original limits di- 
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minished by the formation of the territories of 
Utah and New Mexico. 

The characteristic features of California are 
determined 7* two great s—the Sierra 
Nevada and the Coast Ran ich traverse it 
northwest and southeast. these is the 
splendid valley of the Sacramento and San Joa- 
quin, to the east wide, sandy — and to the 
west a comparatively narrowed slope to the Pa- 
cific, on the south watered by the Salinas and 
numerous smaller streams, and on the north by 
Russian, Eel and Klamath rivers. The moun- 
tain masses which constitute the peninsula of 
California Baja, extend undivided into the State 
of California as far north as the snow-capped 
peaks of San Bernardino, where they divide into 
the two great ranges already mentioned. These 
ranges both run in a northwestern and generally 
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arallel direction. The eastern range, called the 
ierra Nevada, is by far the loftiest; many of its 
ks being above the snow-line—Saddle Peak, 
F900 feet high, the Table Mountain, 8000, the 
Butte, 9000, Mount St. Joseph about 10,000, and 
Mount Shasta, at the northern extremity of the 
range, 14,390 feet above the sea. This range is 
opened by few, and those very elevated, passes. 
he Coast Range runs at a short distance rm | 
from the ocean, to which it is generally parallel. 
The average height varies from 2000 to 3000 feet 
—its highest peak, Mount Diavolo, at the head 
of San Francisco Bay, is 3770 feet above the sea. 
This range is broken near Mount Diavolo by the 
united Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers, de- 
creases in altitude towards the north, and finally 
re-unites with the Sierra Nevada near Mount 
Shasta. From this point northward the coun 


is wholly mountainous, the Sierra Nevada, wi 
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its offsets and connecting ranges, occupying the | 
entire breadth of Northern California, catening 


Oregon. 


Between the Sicrra Nevada and the | 


northward till it is lost in the Cascade Range of | 


great valley of the line of lower mountains, and 
both from the Sierra Nevada and the Coast 
Range, lesser lateral ranges and offsets diverge, 
forming numerous narrow valleys and ravines. 


into undulating slopes, which break into 
low hills as they approach the mountains. 
The richest and most picturesque part of 
the valley is that central portion of it 
which encloses San Francisco Bay and 
the delta. The district west of the Coast 
Range—almost the only parts of Califor- 
nia inhabited previous to American occu- 
pation—is full of narrow, fertile valleys, 
Along a good part of the coast the moun- 
tains come close down to the sea; but 
along a still larger, there extends a tract 
ot low sand-hills, which, in some places, 
reach many miles inland. The a 
east of the Sierra Nevada is mostly level, 
and much of it sandy and barren. Its 
character, however, is little known, but 
along the Colorado it is supposed to have 
a rich alluvial soil. 

The most important rivers are the Sac- 
ramento and the San Joaquin. The Sac- 
ramento rises at the northern extremity of 
the great valley, its head streams issuing 
chiefly from Mount Shasta and some of 
its spurs. Its affluents are mainly from 
the Sierra Nevada; and though mostly 
mere mountain torrents, some of them— 
as the Feather, the American, the Cosu- 
mes, the San Joaquin rivers—are of some 
importance. Near Mount Diavolo the 
Sacramento receives the San Joaquin, and 
the united river turns abruptly to the 
west, and, soon after, expanding, opens 
into San Francisco Bay. The San Joa- 


quin issues from the Tulnare lakes. Its 
course is north and northwest, and, like 
the Sacramento, it receives numerous 


tributaries from the Sierra. During the 

wet season, these rivers are subject to 

great floods, and the San Joaquin fre- 
uently floods much of the low lands on 

the bodies. The Sacramento is navigable at 
all seasons to the city of the same name, 150 
miles from its mouth; the San Joaquin, above 
Stockton, has sufficient depth for only very small 
craft. The Colorado, the lower part of which 
drains the south-eastern portion of the State, and 
which falls into the Rio Gila, is navigable for 


| vessels drawing six or seven feet of water. 


The basin included between the two great | 
ranges, though really one great geographical | 


formation, bears the names of the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin valleys, from the rivers which 
rise respectively at its northern and southern 
extremities. This fine valley is upward of 500 
miles long and 50 miles wide, and has evidently, 


from their mountain prison by some convulsion 
of nature, having broken the Coast Range at San 


the valley are the Tulnare lakes, which, during 
the wet season, extends about 100 miles in 
length. The soil and climate vary considerably, 
but a large part of the soil is very fertile. The 
surface is much diversified, being broken into 
rugged hills at its northern end, and, in many 
places along its eastern side, by well-wooded 
spnrs from the Sierra. Toward the south, near 

@ Tulnare lakes, and along the banks of the 
two great rivers, it is low and level, rising gently 


California has a dry and wet season, corre- 
sponding nearly with the summer and winter sea- 
sons of the Atlantic. But there are considerable 


' variations, both in temperature and the amount 


of moisture. North of latitude 30°, the air dur- 
ing the dry season is much less parched, and 


1 , rains occur earlier than in the southern districts. 
at some remote period, been the bed of a vast | 
lake, the waters of which have been released | 


Along the coast the climate is much more tem- 
perate than in the great valley, while east of 


| the Sierra the atmosphere is necessarily hot and 
t | dry. Heavy fogs visit the coast in summer, and 
Francisco Bay. At the southern extremity of | 


a cold wind sets in regularly towards noon from 
the sea, and continues to blow with increasing 
force and keenness till late at night. Some few 
miles inland the cold is modified, and the tem- 
mee becomes quite equable and agreeable. 

hroughout the great valley the mid-day heat is 
80 great, that it renders labor in the open air 
unpleasant, and often impracticable. The soil 
along the valley is extremely rich, and needs 
only judicious irrigation to make it produce al- 
most every variety of crop. Tobacco, rice, 
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maize, and most plants, except cotton, which 
grow in the warmer parts of the Union, flourish 
in the sheltered, lateral valleys; while in the 
main valleys, cereals produce extraordinary 
crops, and grasses, peaches, etc., thrive admir- 
ably. The grasses are luxurious and nutritious, 

tfording excellent pasturage. North of 39° are 
forests of pine and oak. 

The prominent industry of California is gold 
mining; but this is by no means the only em- 
ployment of the people. Agriculture has also 
become a leading pursuit, and great advances 
have been made in manufactures. Manufactur- 
ing industry, however, is as yet chiefly applied 
to the production of machinery for marine and 
mining purposes, and hence the general wants of 
the State in this connection are still supplied 
from the older States and Europe. It may be 
said, nevertheless, that few States have so abun- 
dantly the resources of a national industry, or so 
unequivocally the means in power and wealth to 
develop them ; and yet it is evident that so long 
as riches can be rapidly amassed in one or two 
pursuits, that others more intricate and costly in 
their prosecution will not be engaged in; nor is 
this state of facts to be lamented, since it lays the 
foundation of a broad connection with the com- 
mercial world, and is the prime cause and means 
of distributing its own peculiar products. The 


metals principally obtained in California are 
gold and indirectly silver, and quicksilver. The 
production of gold since 1848, the year of its first 
discovery, to the ending of 1853, has been esti- 
mated at 1,048,150 pounds troy, valued at 


$260,000,000 ; of this amount, $207,316,177 in 
value has been coined at the United States mint; 
and the remainder absorbed indirect exports to 
foreign countries, or retained in the State. The 
amount of gold exported in 1854, accord- 

ing to the custom-house reports, was valued 

at $50,434,873, and the total amount ob- 
tained at $65,000,000. The gold is chiefly 
obtained by surface washing, but already 

a large amountof machinery is employed in 
quartz mining; and in connection with 

this industry, at the end of 1854 it was as- 
certained that 1164 miles of canals and 
ditches had been constructed at a cost of 
$2,294,000, and a large number of others 

were being dug. ‘the amount of quick- 
silver obtained in 1854 is stated at 20,000 
flasks, each weighing 75 pounds, or a total 

of 1,500,000, valued at $75,000, and the 

total amount since the discovery of the 

New Almaden mines is estimated at about 
3,000,000 pounds. The other minerals 
known to exist, with the exception, per- 

haps, of coal, have not as yet become ob- 

jects of industry. 

Agriculture is no less flourishing than 
mining. Until the harvest of 1854 the 
greater portion of breadstuffs were import- 
ed from Chili and the United States; but 
from that period the products have been 
ample or even more than suflicient for 
the population. Of wheat, not less than 
3,000,000 bushels were raised, and of bar- 
ley not less than 4,000,000 bushels. Corn 
and oats were also largely grown, and the 
potato and other culinary vegetable crops 
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were abundant. In the southern counties the 
ee and crops were exceedingly large. 

pwards of half a million head of cattle are 
found at pasture, and in 1854 the number was 
increased by the arrival overland of 61,462 head. 

The present manufactures of the State do not 
extend to the textile fabrics, nor yet to the many 
minor branches so essential to civilization. But 
its mariufacturers, machinists, mechanics and 
builders find ample employment in supplying 
the immediate necessities of common and domes- 
tic industry. In fact many of the steamers and 
other vessels navigating the waters of the State, 
and most of the machinery used by the miners, 
have been constructed by resident mechanics ; 
nor is progress less marked in the rapid improve- 
ment of the cities—in the construction of wharves, 
warehouses, stores and dwellings, many vieing in 
extent, architectural beauty and solidity, with 
those of States numbering centuries of civilized 
existence. 

Commerce, as a necessary consequence of the 
progress and prosperity of the people in other 
departments of industry and general wealth, has 
maintained its legitimate station among the great 
industrial interests of the State. Dating its or- 
ganization scarce five years since, the foreign 
commerce of California, bearing necessaries and 
luxuries from every clime and exchanging them 
for its gold, stands unrivalled in the history of thé 
past, and presages the proud position it is des- 
tined to occupy as a commercial State; and 
situated as it is on the confines of the continent, 
midway between the Indies, Asia and Europe, 
such a State cannot fail to take a lead among 
the nations of the world. Already California 
has outstripped many of its sister States in its 
commercial aggregate. Nor is the State de- 
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ficient in domestic or internal commerce. Sup- 
plies for the mines are carried in hundreds of 
steamers and sailing craft in the rivers and bays, 
and the same highways are used chiefly by the 
people in their movements. Inland travel be- 
tween all the principal towns is also effected by 
stages, which run regularly. But these facilities 
are unequal to the accommodation of the com- 
mercial activity of the people, and hence the 
railroad is being inaugurated, and already the 
magnetic telegraph is in successful operation. 
he constitution provides that the right to 
vote is granted to every white male citizen 21 
— of age, and a resident six months in the 
tate. All elections are by ballot. The legis- 
lature consists of senate and assembly, and con- 
venes annually on the first Monday in January. 
Assemblymen, not fewer than 30, nor more than 
80, are chosen for one year; and senators, in 
number not less than one third nor more than 
one half of that of assemblymen, for two years, 
one half annually. The governor is elected by 
a plurality of votes for two years. The lieuten- 
ant-governor is ex-officio president of the senate. 
The assembly elects its own speaker. Adminis- 
trative officers, except the secretary of state, who 
is appointed by the governor, the senate concur- 
ring, are also elected for the same period. The 
judiciary consists of a supreme court, district 
courts, county courts, and justices of the peace. 

On the 20th of December, 1853, the total debt 

‘of the State amounted to $4,389,075—viz., civil 
debt, $2,067,196; debt to school fund for land 
sold, $463,360; war debt, $924,259; and Indian 
debt, $934,260. The two latter items have been 
assumed by the federal treasury. In 1852, the 
total taxable property of the State was valued at 
$56,982,320, and the taxes thereon amounted to 
$170,947, being at the rate of 3 per mill. The 
poll tax for the same year amounted to $60,744. 
The total income derived from these and other 
sources amounted to $366,825, and in the same 

ear the expenditures amounted to $925,694, 
argely adding to the debt. The civil debt in 
December, 1854, however, had been reduced to 
$1,908,583. 

San Francisco, the metropolis of the State, is 
situated on a narrow neck of land, between the 
bay of the same name and the Pacific Ocean. It 
was founded by the Spaniards about the year 
1776, and called Yerba Buena; but before the 
war with Mexico it never contained more than 
500 inhabitants. In 1848, on the discovery of 
gold, it became the rendezvous of the miners and 
the depot of large commerce, at the same time 
rapidly increasing in population and wealth. In 
1850, it was incorporated as a city, and contained 
according to estimate, about 20,000 inhabitants. 

In 1852, the population of San Francisco was 
ascertained to be 34,876. In 1850, there were 
only three brick houses in the city ; in June, 1854, 
it contained 626, many of them substantial edi- 
fices of three, four and five stories ; and the popu- 
lation was estimated at between 40,000 and 
50,000. The principal edifices are the custom- 
house, mint, marine hospital, several theatres, and 
the musical fund hall. The business portion of 
the city is that facing the harbor. In 1854, 1028 
vessels (555,794 tons) entered the port, and 1691 
(635,484 tons) cleared. The shipping owned in 
the port amounted to 93,519 tons, of which 46,236 
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tons was registered shipping. Semi-monthly 
communication is kept up with the Atlantic ports 
by steamers. The flux and reflux of population 
is thus regularly provided for, and an active 
commerce maintained. The population of the 
city is singularly hybrid, and consists of repre- 
sentatives of all nations, among which are con- 
spicuous the natives of China, who form a large s 
moiety of the whole. The city is governed by a 
mayor and court of aldermen, and has an efficient 

lice. It is a wonderful place; in a few years 
it has risen from an insignificant village to a splen- 
did city of palaces, and to be the centre of a 
world-wide commerce. There are numerous 
other towns on the margin of the bay, but of 
these none require special mention except Beni- 
cia and Vallejo, on the north shore, which were 
successively capitals of the State. 

In 1853, the government removed to Sacra- 
mento City, on the left bank of the Sacramento 
River, about 150 miles from San Francisco. It 
is a substantial place, and as a commercial town 
is only second in importance to San Francisco, 
being the interior depot of the mines. Steam- 
boats of large size navigate the river to this 
point, and boats of less dimensions ascend much 
further north. The site is low, and a levee has 
been built to prevent its inundation. In 1852, it 
contained about 10,000, and by the census in 
1855, 20,000 inhabitants. Till within a year or 
two nearly all the houses were of wood ; but re- 
cently a more substantial mode of building is 
coming into use. In Sacramento and its vicinity 
are perhaps the finest gardens in California. The 
estimated value of real and personal property in 
the city is more than $10,000,000. Five or six 
a are issued here. Sacramento City was 
founded in the spring of 1849, the central part of 
the town being about one mile below Sutter’s 
Fort, near the left bank of the American River, 
belonging to the settlement formerly known as 
Nueva Helvetia.—Marysville, near the conflu- 
ence of the Yuba and Feather Rivers, and about 
20 miles above the junction of the latter with the 
Sacramento, is another important mining town. 
It contains between 8000 and 9000 inhabitants. 
Steamboats ply regularly between this place and 
San Francisco, and the main road from Sacra- 
mento City passes through it. The other more 
important places in the northern mining regions 
are Downieville, Nevada City, Yuba City, Nico- 
laus, Auburn, Collema, etc. The most northern 
place in the valley is Shasta City, on the head- 
waters of the Sacramento. Stockton, on the San 
Joaquin, near its confluence with the Sacramento, 
is the chief depot of the southern mines. ‘This is 
the third place in population in the State, and 
was settled in 1844, and in two years after aban- 
doned. In 1848, however, another settlement 
was successfully made, and since that time its 
growth has been rapid. The channel is naviga- 
ble for steamboats and vessels of 400 tons bur- 
den at all seasons, thus affording a ready com- 
munication with the Pacitic. In the tributaries 
of the San Joaquin are several important towns, 
Moquelumne Hill, Sonora, Mariposa, etc., and 
a large population is collecting about the Kern 
River, at the northern extremity of the great 
valley. 

We have thus given a rapid glance at the land 
of gold, with its various features and characteris- 
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tics. Its growth and development are among the 
most extraordinary facts in the history of the 
world. Had any writer of romance, gifted with 
a powerful imagination, delineated such a story, 
his fiction would have been hooted at as violating 
all probability, as exceeding by far the license 
accorded to romantic story-tellers. When the 
tale of the first gold discovery reached the east, 
it was some time before it obtained credence, be- 
ing regarded by many much in the light of Locke’s 
reat moon hoax. But confirmation speedil 
‘ollowed on the heels of the first statement, an 
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time as it rolled on only aeemeet new sources of 
wealth in the El Dorado of the Pacific. Then how 
the new and old world were stirred by the great- 
ness of the event, as the possible consequences of 
the discovery flashed upon the universal mind. 
The sons of toil, ill-clad and ill-paid, laboring 
under the disadvantages of ignorance and en 
station, rushed to embrace the opportunity af- 
forded them of bettering their condition. me 
went to the promised land to die—others to en- 
joy the full fruition of their wildest dreams of 
golden glitter and wealth. 


Mini's 


SOMETHING ABOUL CALIFORNIA 
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ERS WEIGHING THEREIN 


REPRESENTATION oF MIN 


arm” 


Emotion! nay, it is no passing thrill, 
That lifts the reason from its lofty throne; 
Passion may sway, may bend, may fill 
The human heart,—’tis faith alone 
That makes us live. 


Love breathes a sigh when absence leaves 
A shading gloom around the heart; 
Love weeps in sorrow, weeps and grieves ; 
But helping fafth bids tears depart, 
And checks distrust. 


The szealot’s path no love of earth illames, 
One glorious star irradiates his way, 
One beam alone his thirsting soul consumes— 
Tis faith which leads his heart to say, 
I worship Thee! 


The Pagan, in his wretchedness of mind, 
Clings to the crushing car to die in pain— 
Clings smilingly, for faith and hope combined 
Breathe — soft music, and the heavenly strain 
Makes death a bliss. 


Most holy faith, most deathless trust, 
That humbly bends beneath the heavy rod; 
That knows no blight, no cankering rust, 
Bat brings its fullness unto God— 


Its fullness without loss. 


Faith in my God, and in my fellow-man, 
Its preservation is the only gift I crave; 
With faith my soul ethereal space may span, 
And bless Our Father for the boon he gave— 
His precious gift. 


THE BATHS OF EI-PENON: 
—orR,— 
THE SPIRIT-RAPPER. 


. 


BY F. C. PRESTON, M. D. 


Tar baths of El-Penon, situated a few miles 


from the city of Mexico, are celebrated for their 


wonderful healing properties—especially in those 
fevers which the sudden transition from heat and 
dryness to an immoderate moisture is too apt to 
engender. At Mexico, there is a church in al- 
most every street ; while at El-Penon, one chapel 
serves for the whole village, and no doubt as 
earnest invocations to God arise from the altar 
of this humble house of prayer, as from the 
more magnificent temples consecrated to the 
riches of this world, rather than to the eternal 
and true God. One beautiful morning in spring, 
the whole population of El-Penon, together with. 
the Mexicans from the hotel of the baths, were 
assembled in and around the church to witness a 
procession which was about to pass. The street 
was strewn with flowers and branches of trees, 
and the women and children carried in their 
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hands immense bouquets. Suddenly a voice 
exclaimed, “Behold the saint! behold. the 
saint!” And all assembled, fell upon their 
knees. 

A young girl, of about fourteen years, was the 
last to leave the church. She was a charming 
child, with exquisite features and soft, intelligent 
eyes. Her rich black hair fell in heavy tresses 
upon her fair shoulders, and was intertwined 
with golden threads, and adorned with feathers 
from the most brilliant birds of that country. A 
boddice of many colors, spangledwith silver and 
gold, a short, striped skirt, ornamented in the 
same way, gave her the air of oneof those dark 
Mexican beauties seen only in pictures. Radiant 
and proud (for it was oi her account the crowd 
had assembled), she walked by the side of a 
lady still young and beautifal, though so pale 
and sickly-looking, that she seemed scarcely able 
to support herself. 

The young girl’s name was Maria; the lady 
who accompanied her, Madame de Saint Mau- 
rice, was her mother. Maria had come to make_ 
her first communion. In Mexico, this ceremony 
holds a peculiar character, from the devotion of 
its inhabitants. In their eyes, there.is not a more 
august fete—it seems to surround the communi- 
cant with a halo; she is atrue saint; they pray’ 
to her; they ask miracles of her. 

As the young girl approached, the women 
held their bouquets out, so that they might touch 
her dress and her hair, as they touch the holy 
sacrament in the solemnities of the Corpus 
Christi. She received this homage with a 
charming grace and simplicity, smiling upon all, 
and even kissing her hand to these honest peo- 
ple.. A young boy, sixteen years of age, but 
large enough to stand for the Apollo Belvidere, 
with expressive features and eyes full of fire, re- 
garded Maria with an admiration which he = 
not conceal. 
“‘ Madrecita! Madrecita !” cried he, with all 
force of eloquence. This word signifies, 
“ She is as beautifulas my mother;” and with 
Mexicans, whose love for mother is developed 
in the highest degree, no praise could be more 
expressive. At the same time he held towards 
her, with a supplicating air, a bunch of red 
gilly flowers. 
The litile saint stopped, and glancing first at 
the young boy, and then to her mother, said 
naively: ‘ Mother, how noble he looks! Do 
you wish to give me your bouquet ?” 
As the trembling hand of the young boy held 
it to her, teats of joy glistened in his eyes. 
“Thanks! But I wish to give you something 


in exchange.” And unloosing a string of beads, 
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with a medallion attached to it,from her arm, 
she presented it to him, saying: ‘Here is 
something which will remind you of me.” 

The yong Mexican raised it ardently to his 
lips. Maria was sensible of this movement, and 
the instinct of the girl developing already in 
her innocent self-love, she was not indifferent 
to it. 

“What is your name?” asked she, with her 
usual brusqueness. 

“ Joseph, mademoiselle.” 

“ Ah, well! Joseph, you must come and see 
me at the hotel.” 

“ What are you thinking of, foolish child ?” in- 
quired a voice which made an attempt to sofven 
its natural rudeness. “And you, cousin, why 
do you allow Maria to talk thus before every- 
body, for a quarter of an hour, with this 
mendicant ?” 

“Mendicant !” repeated Joseph, in a voice of 
grief, lowering his head to conceal this time a 
tear of bitterness. He then darted through the 
crowd and disappeared. 

“ Fie, wicked cousin!” said Maria. ‘ You 
have given pain to that poor boy !” 

“Let us go. Take my arm, headstrong girl, 
and make peace.” 

“J will not!” said the little girl, with a very 
resolute pout. Andshe took her mother’s hand. 

“Spoiled child!” said her mother, regarding 
her complacently. 

They took the street towards the hotel, in the 
‘midst of the crowd which escorted them re- 
spectfully, without having understood this inci- 
dent. One person only had taken interest in it, 
as a party concerned; this was Joseph, who re- 
garded Maria’s cousin with a look full of 
indignation. 

This cousin was a tall, thin young man, with 
sharp features, a disagreeable expression, and 
treacherous eyes. Spanish by origin, he was 
connected to the family of Maria, whose fathe 
arich Mexican merchant, had married a French 
lady. Forced to banish himself from Madrid, 
on account of errors which he had committed, 
he had come to Mexico to attempt to build up a 
fortune which his extravagances had dissipated. 
His relative, M. de Saint Maurice, had consented 
to interest himself in his house. From that time, 
his attentions were directed towards his cousin, 
who would one day realize a large fortune, and 
whose growing charms excited in his unsatisfied 
nature a violent passion which he had not thought 
himself capable of. He was artful enough to 
conceal from the parents of Maria his bad heart 
and his immoderate thirst for gold. They took 
his eagerness for gain, for intelligence in business 
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affairs, and his obsequiousness to his little cousin, 
for friendship. But childhood is gifted with a 
rare faculty of penetration. The customs, the 
prejudices of the world have no influence upon 
the suddenness of its impressions ; it loves or it 
hates by instinct, and almost always it is right 
in these two sentiments. 

Maria bore with impatience the attentions of 
her cousin. She took every occasion to avoid 
him, and notwithstanding her yeers, the child 
seemed gifted with a woman’s perception, and 
felt an indescribable uncomfortableness in the 
contact and the regard of this man. She told 
her mother of her dislike, but her parents, who 
had made a spoiled child of her, only sneered at 
her complaints, which had the effect of increasing 
her aversion. Her mother was one of those 
effeminate and listless natures whom contradic- 
tion fatigued, and who always needed some one 
to direct and rule her. She yielded to the influ- 
ence which her husband’s cousin exercised in the 
house, not perceiving that he seemed in a fair 
way to become more a master of it than her 
husband himself. He, absorbed by his affairs, 
was happy in a partnership which discharged him 
from a part of his cares,and he saw that his 
records were well kept, rather than that his house 
was ruled by an intriguer. 

As for M. Juan Hernandez (for so the Span- . 
iard was called), he affected to take the indiffer- 
ence and reproaches of Maria for charming lit- 
tle freaks, never taking offence at them, and 
maintained at each new injury an imperturbable 
smile stereotyped upon his face. 

The health of Madame de Saint Maurice re- 
quired the baths of El-Penon, and Juan was no 
less desirous than her husband to make this 
visit, who, detained by urgent business, had not 
been able to be present at the first communion of 
his daughter, and Juan had come in his stead. 

The next day, before his departure, he wished 
to make his peace with Maria; but she displayed 
more coldness than usual, reproached him in a 
childish but very resolute manner for having 
caused the poor Mexican boy to cry, merely be- 
cause she thought him handsome. 

“Very well,” said she, with a fascinating re- 
fractoriness, ‘as you contradict me, I love this 
boy better than you. He is more noble, and 
better !” 

Juan concealed his chagrin wonderfully, de- 
laying till another occasion his revenge. 

Madame de Saint Maurice reproached her 
daughter ; but there was in her litue head a firm- 
ness of resolution and a justness of ideas per- 
fectly immovable. 

The day passed like the others, in a very 
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monotonous manner. At night, the mother and 

daughter went to the bath, and entering the 
bathing house, they were surprised at the per- 
fume which they breathed everywhere around 
them. Maria ran toa table in the middle of the 
room, and beheld, in a vase of terra-cotta, an 
enormous bouquet of red gillyflowerg, For the 
first time in her life, perhaps, she stood lost in 
meditation. This silent homage, and this mod- 
est remembrance of her, had touched a chord in 
her heart—for she did not doubt whose hands 
had placed them there. 

“Ah, what is the matter, my child?” asked 
her mother. “Does the odor of this bouquet 
annoy you?” And as she held out her hand to 
remove it, Maria prevented her by a rapid gesture. 

“O no, dear mother! On the contrary, their 
perfume gives me happiness!” And bending 
towards them, she deposited a kiss upon them. 

The next day she spent behind the blinds, her 
eyes upon the street, observing all the passen- 
gers ; but the one for whom she looked did not 
appear. As for Joseph, he spent his days climb- 
ing the rocks to gather flowers, which he came 
every evening to place upon the table of the ho- 
tel. Thus passed fifteen days, till at last Maria 
desired very much to see him. One night she 
asked permission of her mother to stay away 
from the baths. Seated silently in a corner of 
the apartment, she awaited the arrival of her 
protege. He was not long in making his appear- 
ance; and walking cautiously to the table, he 
placed upon it his customary tribute. He was 
about to place it in the vase, when suddenly a 
voice saluted him with a “Good evening, 
Joseph !” which started him so, that he almost 
dropped upon the floor both the vase and its 
contents. 

“ Mademoiselle! mademoiselle !” cried he. 

“ Are you afraid of me?” said she. 

“Do not scold me. You told me that you 
loved these flowers.” 

“And you have brought them to please me, 
and are afraid that I should scold you. Oa the 
contrary, I wish to thank you.” 

“O, Ihave no need of thanks.” 

“But why are you so good to me ?” 

“Because your mother is so good, and has 
done so much for my mother; and besides, you 
are so pretty!” 

“Who is your father?” 

“My father, miss? God has taken him away. 
You have heard of a poor water-carman, who 
fell from a precipice? He was my father.” 
Joseph stopped a moment, overcome by this re- 
membrance. He resumed at last: ‘‘My mother 
was left very wretched, till your mother came to 
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her assistance. This is why I love your mother, 
and why I wish to please you.” 

Maria took his hand and looked him full in the 
face. We have already said that she had a 
charming figure, an agreeable face, and that her 
mild expression, @ little sad, called forth 
sympathy. 

“ Joseph,” said she, “I wish that we remain 
friends ; and vou need not be so secret when you 
bring me flowers.” 

The poor boy, overcome at this proposition, 
took the hand which she held to him, and raised 
it madly to his lips. 

“Ask my soul of me, and it is yours; and if 
you have need of my life, take that!” 

Alas, this innocent friendship, formed under 
the sole influence of an instinctive tenderness, 
was to be submitted toa rude proof. The health 
of Madame de Saint Maurice not experiencing 
a sufficient amelioration from the baths, the doc- 
tors pronounced that the illness from which she 
suffered would only yield to the influence of her 
native climate. A long time ago the young wife 
had obtained from her husband the promise of 
returning to France, when their fortune should 
be secure. The time had come; M. de Saint 
Maurice made no objection; he only asked for 
time to put his affairs in order. 


This news came like a thunder-clap to Maria ~ 


and Joseph; but the latter soon formed his 
determination. 

“ Your cousin will follow you,” said he. “Ah 
well! I shall soon join you also.” 

“ You will follow?” asked Maria, fearfully, 

“By the spirit of my poor father, I will do 
so! Be sure of it.” 

He said this with such a resolute tone, that it 
went to the heart of his companion. 

“If you keep this promise, Joseph, it is bé- 
cause you love me; if you love me, I shall love 
you also.” 

“Holy virgin, listen! If you do love me, 


Maria, woe to the person who shall dare rob me ° 


of your friendship !” 

He heard a noise at the door of the hotel. 

“Listen!” said Maria. “It is my cousin.” 

“ The Spaniard who called me a mendicans !” 
said Joseph. how I detest him!” 

“And I also!” said Maria. 

All was ready for the departure of the Saint 
Maurice family. Juan had persuaded his rela- 
tions that he was indispensable to them, and 
they decided that he should act as their secre- 
tary. Maria alone made an obstinate opposition 
to this arrangement; her youthful intelligence 
had discovered defects in Juan’s character which 
the experience of her parents had failed: to do. 
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The Spaniard was never more insinuating or 
more obsequious than now. He multiplied his 
attentions, watched everything, occupied himself 
with the registers, the receipts and accounts, as 
though they were his own fortune. It was de- 
cided that Juan should go with Monsieur de 
Saint Maurice to bring his wife and Maria from 
El-Penon, and conduct them directly to the place 
of embarkation, where their baggage had already 
been sent. They were to arrive at the close of 
day, pass the night at the hotel, and depart at 
daybreak. 

But the sun had set, and no one had yet 
arrived. Madame de Saint Maurice began to 
be very uneasy. Her daughter, absorbed in a 
strange meditation for one of her age, was sitting 
upon a matin the corner of the chamber, and 
held in her hands a large bouquet of gillyflowers 
and heaths—a parting remembrance from her 
young friend Joseph! 

At last the door opened, and Juan appeared, 
pale and agitated. His dress was in disorder, 
and seemed soaked with water. 

“Alone!” cried the wife, struck with a fearful 
presentiment. ‘ Where is my husband ?” 

The Spaniard replied by those common pre- 
cautions which announce a misfortune. 

“My husband!” “ My father!” cried the 
’ mother and daughter with one voice. 

They would never see him again. Deceived 
by a secchia, he had fallen and disappeared, not- 
withstanding the efforts of his companion to 
save him. The secchia are little stagnant lakes 
which are confounded with the fields by the cov- 
ering of turf upon their surface. The traveller 
often steps upon this deceitful verdure and finds 
his death in the bottom of a pool. Such had 
been the fate of M. de Saint Maurice. When 
Juan had given an account of his frightful mis- 
fortune in all its details, he added : 

“TI feel more than any one can, my dear 
cousin, how powerless a consolation fortune is, 
in the midst of such overpowering grief; how- 
ever, by a wonderful chance, your husband had 
placed his portmanteau in my charge. Here it 
is ; I return it safely to you.” 

As he held it to her, he cast a glance at once 
sinister and triumphant at Maria. 

“Mama! dear mama!” cried she, throwing 
herself upon her mother’s breast and mingling 
her tears with hers. “‘ Dear mama, I am afraid !’ 

This blow was terrible for the young widow. 
The doctors pronounced that an immediate de- 
parture could alone save her. Juan undertook 
everything; and eight days after this frightful 
event, Madame de Saint Maurice, depressed, 
desolated, incapable of a wish, of a decision, 


suffered herself to be placed on board “ The 
Pearl,” which was to sail for Havre. When 
they were upon the bridge, Maria, turning her 
eyes towards the shore, perceived a young man 
sitting upon a rock, waving an adieu with a 
branch of pine gathered from the mountain. 
This sight, for an instant, drew her mind from 
her grief. In her turn, she took her handkerchief 
and waved it in the air. Buta heavy hand thrust 
down her arm, and an imperious voice whispered 
in her ear : 

“We are no longer at El-Penon, darling, and 
you must forget this beggar, whom you will 
never see again.” 

“My God,” said she, falling upon her knees 
and sobbing, “have mercy upon the orphan !” 

An atrocious smile passed over the lips of the 
adventurer, and made his sharp teeth glitter lik 
those of a savage beast. . 

The young girl drew from her bosom a faded 
bouquet, the first one that she had received from 
the Mexican boy, and one which reminded her at 
once of the happiest day of her life, and the first 
beating of her heart. She pressed it to her lips, 
and hastened to conceal it—for she kept this 
treasure as a talisman. 

Six weeks after, our three travellers were in- 
stalled in a hotel in the street Saint George’s, at 
Paris ; and the doctors were employed to restore 
the health of the widow. As for the Spaniard, 
he had studied the character of Maria, and con- 
vinced that he should gain nothing by intimida- 
tion, he thought he would try fawning. But his 
caresses produced upon her the effect of the con- 
tact of a reptile. 

More easily deceived, and weakened by long 
suffering, Madame de Saint Maurice with a kind 
of fascination submitted to the authority of this 
man, and allowed him to govern her affairs and 
rule in the house as its master. She was glad to 
have him take this position, which relieved her 
from cares which she felt herself unable to bear. 
This lasted for nearly a year. The perfect un- 
concern of Madame de Saint Maurice increased 
every day; but Maria’s hatred for her cousin in- 
creased also. She called to her assistance the 
recollection of Joseph; distance and time had 
strengthened this youthful passion. She had 
often thought of writing to him; but how should 
she do it? She resigned herself to pray, to 
wait; had he not told her that he would come ? 

The days were very long and very sad to poor 
Joseph. He went sometimes to Mexico, to hear 
the news from Europe, for despatches, for letters. 
But alas! no one ever brought to him a trace of 
her he had lost. 

One day he was sitting sadly at the foot of a 
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palm tree, upon the border of a forest, when he 
saw coming towards him an old man who was 
hardly able to support himself. The heat was 
suffocating ; the stranger bewildered in the sol- 

itude, was nearly dead of thirst. 

“ Some drink, my friend,” said he, in a sup- 
plicating tone; and he fell down exhausted. 

The Mexican approached and held to his lips 
the phial suspended from his neck, which con- 
tained the remainder of his provision of water. 
He was immediately revived. 

“You have saved my life, and I wish to 
thank you for it—but how canI do it? Accept 
this slight remembrance.” 

Joseph sighed. The old man sat down beside 
him in the shade of the palm-trees. 

“T have travelled much,” said he, “and I 
have calmed evils greater than yours, without 
doubt.” 

“You have travelled?” repeated Joseph. 
“Have you been to France ?” 

“T have seen France—its capital; “is it there 
that your grief lies ?” 

“It is there that my soul is.” 

“Ah,” said the old man, smiling, “sorrows 
of love! Listen, child! When I was of your 
age, and was in love, as you seem to be, nothing 
gratified me more than to relate my sorrows.” 

Joseph related everything. Tho traveller got 
up, and taking his stick, said seriously : 

“Conduct me to the place where your father 
was killed ; if I can do nothing, he can do every- 
thing for you.” 

After walking many hours, they drew near a 
cavern, situated very high up, among the rocks. 

“ Sit down and listen,” said aa old man, in a 
solemn voice. 

At the same time, he placed his hands upon a 
rock and employed the formulas and signs 
known to the sect of mediums of which he was 
a member. 

“Listen!” replied the old man, at length. 
“ Your father wishes to speak to you.” 

‘My father!” repeated Joseph, terrified, sub- 
mitting to the influence of the place, of the 
hour, the superiority of his companion, and 
above all, to his superstitious instincts. 

The old man raised his voice, as though he 
was speaking to a third person. 

“Thou, to whom I address myself—can you 
reply to me ?” 

A heavy blow resounded through the cavern, 
as though it was caused by one of those volcanic 
concussions frequent in this place. Joseph fell 
to the ground. 

“ Dost thou know the griefs of your son ?” in- 
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Another loud blow was the answer. 

“Ah, well!” said the old man, with emphasis. 
“ Reply, unknown spirit—I adjure thee, by the 
happiness of this child ; was the death of Maria’s 
father a natural one ?” 

Joseph started, panting for breath ; his forehead 
was damp with a cold perspiration, for he had a 
conviction that his destiny was about to be un- 
veiled. The noise did not occur again. 

“ Was it then the act of a crime?” 

A heavy blow shook the cavern. 

“My father! my father!” cried Joseph ; “tell 
me the guilty person! Or, rather, I know it—is 
it not the Spaniard ?” 

The answer—that is to say, a very sensible 
knocking—immediately followed this question. 
These strange interrogatories lasted for more 
than an hour, until Joseph had cleared all his 
doubts. When he ceased, the poor boy knew 
that the assassin of the unfortunate M. de Saint 
Maurice was upon the eve of marrying the 
daughter of his victim ! 

The traveller stood immovable before Joseph, 
silently and attentively observing him. At last 
Joseph started, and clasping the knees of the old 
man, he cried: 

“My father! my father! there is a crime to 
punish—do not abandon me!” 

“ Be it so; my child, I will assist you. But 
you have heard that time presses ; follow me.” 

“Where shall we go ?” 

“To France!” 


The church of Notre Dame de Lorette was 
adorned with its most magnificent ornaments ; 
the bells pealed out merrily; an eager crowd 
pressed around the door, as if in expectation of 
some event. It was only the very common cere- 
mony of a marriage, that was to take place ; but 
so many piquant things had been said of th* 
one—the bride was so beautiful, the bridegroo 
was so generous, and lavished gold with sua 
bounty—that the church people were all stim- 
ulated to curiosity, 

The priest was at the altar; the persons to be 
married, had arrived. Every mouth uttered the 
exclamation——“ Behold them! Behold them!” 
In short, a string of carriages conducted the 
elite of the fashionable world, the Spanish aris- 
tocrats then in Paris, and the couple who were to 
swear love and fidelity before God, towards the 
church. The bride descended first, or rather was 
lifted from the carriage, pale.as death, under her 
wreath of orange-flowers. 

Suddenly, as the crowd disperfed under the 
portal to make room for them, an arm broke 


quired the old man. 


through the close ranks and presented to the 
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bride a bouquet of red gillyflowers, from which 
hung a medallion, attached by a ribbon. This 
movement recalled her to herself. She regarded 
the flowers, and seizing the medallion, she uttered 
a cry of “Joseph! Joseph!” 

They thought her mad. 

“Let us go, my child; of what are you 
dreaming ?”’ said her mother, ina mild tone of 
voice. 

“ Of what do I dream?” repeated she, with 
firmness. “I dream that I have vows to keep, 
and I shall keep them !” 

“What does all this mean ?” demanded Juan. 

“T will explain to you,” replied an old man, 
stepping out from the crowd. He drew him 
aside. 

“What do you pretend? Have I time to lis- 
ten to you? I do not even know you.” 

“But I know you—and I have come from 
Mexico to speak with you!” 

The adventurer felt himself grow pale under 
the searching look of the stranger, who con- 
tinued : 

“ You will not marry this young girl—’’ 

“ The reason ?” 

“Go and demand it from the secchia of El- 
Penon !” 

This formal accusation, at such a moment, 
terrified the murderer. He stammered : 

“ The death of my cousin—” 

“Ts your work. Providence is not a lie; it 
sends invisible witnesses, who will confound, 
sooner or later, the most audacious criminal.” 

Jean did not doubt that the old man, and per- 
haps the young one, had witnessed the scene 
which was terminated by the death of his relative. 
He saw that he was lost ; and with quick strides, 
he walked through the church, in the midst of 
the crowd, and disappeared. They carried 
Maria, fainting, into the sacristy, and there sur- 
rounded her with attentions. The first face that 
she saw, upon opening her eyes, was Joseph’s. 

“Tam saved! I am saved!” said she. 

She said truly; her cousin never re-appeared. 
Accompanied by her mother and her new friends, 
she wished to return to Mexico, re-visit El-Penon, 
its hotel, its lake, its rocks and its church—in 
which she gave her hand to him who had so 
worthily and nobly gained her. 


An aged Lady. 

Mies Lydia Barnard, of Amherst, N. II., completed her 
100th year a short time since. She is a sister of the late 
Jeremiah Barnard, and of a family noted for longevity. 
Her mother lived to the age of 101. Miss Barnard is still 


bright and activé for one of her years. Some months 
since, learning that Spanish coin had depreciated, she 
expressed her anxiety lest she should outlive the full 
value of our gold coia, of which she holds a treasured few. 


THE YANKEE AND THE QUAKER. 


Some years ago, a young New Englander 
found himself in the back part of Pennsylvania, 
ashore as to the means of living. In his strait 
ee to a wealthy Quaker in the neighbor- 
hood for help. 

“TI will furnish thee with work, and will pay 
thee for it, friend,” said the Quaker, “but it is 
not my custom to give alms to any one able to 
labor, like thee.” 

“ Well, that’s all I want,” said the Yankee: 
“of course, I am willing to work.” 

“ What can thee do, friend ?” 

“T willdo anything to get a little money to 
help me out of my difficulties.” ‘ 

“ Well, there is an axe. Thee may pound on 
that log with the head of the axe, and if thee is 
—— and faithful I will pay thee a dollar a 

ay.” 
: “Agreed, I’d as soon do that as most anything 
else.” 

And so the youth went to work and pounded 
lustily with the head of the axe upon the log. 
After a pause he stopped to get breath, then went 
at itagain. But after half an hour he stopped, 
threw down the axe impatiently, and walked 
away, saying: 

** I'll be hanged if I’d cut wood without seeing 
the chips fly !"—New York Sun. 


THE OLD WOMAN AND THE SAILOR, 

A worthy old woman in this city was one day 
walking along the street, quietly smoking her 
pipe. A jovial sailor, rendered a little mischiev- 
ous by liquor, came sawing down, and when op- 
posite the old woman saucily pushed her aside, 
and, with a pass of his hand, knocked the pipe 
out of her mouth. He then halted to hear her 
fret at his trick, and to enjoy a laugh at her ex- 
pense. But what was his astonishment, when 
she meekly picked up the pieces of her broken 
pipe, without the least resentment in her man- 
ner ; then, giving him a dignified look of mingled 
sorrow, kindness and pity, said, “‘God forgive 
you, my son, as I do.” It touched a tender 
chord in the heart of the rade tar. He felt 
ashamed, condemned and repentant. The tear 
started in his eye ; he must make reparation. He 
heartily confessed his error, and, thrusting both 
his hands into his full pockets of change, he 
forced all their contents upon her, exclaiming, 
“ God bless you, kind mother! I'll never do so 
again.” 


HOLDING THE MIRROR UP TO NATURE. 
Mr. Hutchison, who visited the West Coast of 
Africa in the Niger steamer, contrived, we hope 
unwittingly, to make a =~ daughter ashamed 
of her own ap ce. ‘ With the king two of 
his daughters came off, who had their teeth stain- 
ed with the red juice of some species of tobacco 
leaf, which gave them a very carnivorous appear- 
ance. On my leading one of them to contem- 
plate herself in the mirror in the saloon, she at 
first was puzzled when she looked in; and I ob- 
served clearly that she had never seen a looking- 
glass before. I touched her shoulder, and mat 
—_ to her to open her mouth and gaze again 
which she did; and the moment she saw the red 
teeth revealed she jumped back with a scream of 
horror; and fled from the cabin in terror.” 
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ORA ET LABORA, 
BY WILLIE RB. PABOR. 


Ora et Labora. Pilgrim, 
Wending to some sacred shrine, 
Keep thy heart from growing weary, 
And the crown shall yet be thine. 
Pray and labor! sloth in action 
May be fatal to thy hope; 
And an hour of indecision 
Make your steps to error slope. 


Ora et Labora. Student, 
Bending o'er the midnight oil, 
Nerve yourself to greater vigor, 
Brace your heart for sterner toil. 
Pray and labor! and the record 
In the after years shall be, 
“ After crossing seas of trial 
He did reach Port Victory.” 


Ora et Labord. Christian, 
Struggling in this world of sin, 
Keep your heart from growing feeble, 
Faint not from the woe within. 
Pray and labor! You will conquer, 
And the victor's palm will hold 
In the land beyond the Jordan, 
In the city paved with gold. 


Ora et Labora. Pilgrim, 
Student, Christian, ever be 
Earnest in your prayers and labor, 
And their power your soul shall see. 
Pray and labor! Earnest action 
Ever gains its own demand; 
Pray and labor! and your footsteps 
Soon will tread the Promised Land. 
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WILES OF THE HEART. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


“ Anp is this your final answer, Eleanor ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Randolph.” 

Paul Randolph had asked me to marry him, 
and I had refused. What of that? you will ask. 
Why, nothing, only he was my father’s friend, a 
very good, honorable, nice sort of a man, twice 
my age, whom I respected and liked very much, 
but had never thought of in the light of a hus- 
band. I was a gay, giddy, romantic girl, just 
entering my seventeenth year, and, like most all 
young ladies of my age, had an ideal hero in my 
mind’s eye, whose exact counterpart it would be 
difficult to find among our earthly specimens of 
manhood. This hero, without fail, was to be 
tall and slender, with hair as black as a raven’s 
wing (by the way, a raven is something I never 
saw), large, fathomless black eyes, that could 
look frantic if the occasion required, and black, 
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heavy, highwayman ish whiskers. I had an in- 
distinct idea that I should some day tumble over 
a precipice, and this magnificent creatare would 
suddenly spring forward, out of thin air, and 
catch me. I should faint away, of course, and 
when I recovered, the stranger would be dashing 
water in my face, and beseeching me, by a greag 
many endearing titles to come back to life. 
Then he would take me tenderly in his arms, and 
springing upon the back of a coal-black charger, 
which stood by, pawing the earth impatiently, 
he would carry me quickly to my father’s 
cottage. 

After that, there would be the sound of a 
guitar beneath my window at midnight, stolen 
meetings with my preserver, secret vows, an 
elopement, a private marriage, and a journey 
across the ocean to escape the vigilance of my 
incensed parents. I always forgot, in these 
speculations, that my father was a good-natured, 
easy, care-for-nothing old soul, who let me have 
my own way about everything, and that my gen- 
tle mother would as soon have thought of rocking 
a catamount to sleep in a cradle, as of undertak- 
ing to dictate who I should, or who I should not 
marry. 

Paul Randolph bore no comparison to my 
ideal. He was tall enough, to be sure, but he 
was broad-shouldered and full-chested, with 
large, strong hands, that could cover both of 
mine, so that not even the tip of a little finger 
would be visible. His eyes were clear, and 
would light up with wonderful fire and brilliancy, 
when he was excited about anything, or melt in- 
to an almost womanly softness of expression, it 
he was speaking of a subject that lay near his 
heart ; but they were gray, nothing but gray, 
after all. His hair was plain brown, without a 
curl or a wave in it to distinguish it from any- 
body’s hair, and his beard was of the same ugly 
color. 

My ideal always boasted a moustache. Paul 
wouldn’t raise one, though I teased him to with 
all my might. He had a very handsome, proud- 
looking mouth, however. I used to think that 
might be the reason. My ideal had a clear, 
ringing tread, which I could distinguish among & 
thousand. Paul, though I always knew his step 
when I did hear it, would go about the house as 
silently as a woman; and very often, when [ 
thought myself alone in the parlor, I would look 
up from my book or embroidery frame, to see 
him not far from me, reading or watching me as I 
worked, apparently as much at home as though 
I had known he was there, and when he came in. 
My ideal was brave,and fearless, and lion-hearted ; 
but he always made my lightest wish a law. 
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Paul didn’t. One day I found him smoking, 
and told him pettishly that I thought he had 
formed an odious habit, and I didn’t see the use 
of one’s making one’s self so disagreeable. 

“ Ah!” he answered, in just the coolest way 
imaginable, “is smoke offensive to you? You 
never told me.” 

He tossed his cigar out the window, without 
another word. I supposed, of course, that he 
would never touch one again, but it wasn’t half 
an hour before I found him smoking away as 
vigorously as before. 

We disagreed, too, on a variety of subjects. 
For instance, I believed in love at first sight. 
Paul laughed at me whenever I mentioned the 
subject. 

“ Of course,” he would say, “ there are forms 
and faces that please us at the first glance, and 
make us desire to become more nearly acquainted 
with the mind and heart they accompany. But 
I believe that to love truly, reverently, passion- 
ately, if you will; to love with an affection that 
will strengthen the soul, while it satisfies the 
heart, there must be a long, thorough, intimate 
acquaintanceship. Love at first sight cannot be 
based on any other than a fickle foundation.” 

No, no, Paul Randolph would do very well 
for a friend, a teacher, or a brother; but for a 
husband, a statue of Washington would have 
been more suitable. There were three things in- 
dispensable to the man whom I should choose 
for a lover—black hair, black eyesy and a black 
moustache! Yet when he went away from me 
that evening, looking sad and grieved, as though 
bis heart were bruised, and he would not have 
me know it, I could have cried for sorrow. I 
was not heartless enough to glory in my conquest, 
since it gave me no satisfaction, and him only 
pain. I could not account for the feeling of dis- 
content that weighed upon my spirits like a cold 
cloud. There was an indefinable sensation min- 
gling with my pity for him, as if I had put away 
something that long afterwards I might wish I 
had retained, or gone out under a black, pitiless, 
stormy sky, wilfully shutting the door between 
myself and a warm sheltering-place. Did pity 
for another always produce such dissatisfaction 
with one’s self, I wondered? I could not tell, I 
had never felt so lonely, and unhappy, and low- 
spirited before. 

The mellow light of an autumn sunset came 
in and filled the room like a mist of thin gold; 
but I shrank away amidst the shadows, like a 
guilty thing, for whom it was a sin to sit in the 
sunshine, after _Ihad wounded so noble a heart 
as Paul Randolph’s. A few late asters and 
marigolds that he had gathered for me, stood in 
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a little vase upon the table. Their purple and 
gold blossoms looked like a reproach tome. I 
could not bear the sight, and hastily took off my 
black silk apron to throw over them. Then I 
curled myself up on the sofa, and like a great 
baby, as I was, cried myself to sleep. 

I wish, for the sake of a story, that I could fill 
up the next year and a half with marvellous in- 
cidents and strange experiences. I wish I could 
tell of countless suitors, of narrow escapes, of 
treachery, of rivals, of despair ending in bliss. But 
truth compels me to be prosy. The days had 
gone by, and left me with the same home, the 
same friends, the same heart. True, I had had 
one lover in the time, a lover with black hair, 
black eyes, and a black moustache! But we 
quarrelled incessantly, and parted, at last, in 
high dudgeon. I abominated moustaches from 
that time forward. 

The next morning after I told Paul Randolph 
that I could not be his wife, he went away, saying, 
as he held my hand at parting, that since he 
could not make himself the home he had planned, 
he must take up his wandering, lonely life again, 
as it would not be well for him to stay where he 
should be perpetually reminded of the great 
blank in his heart. , 

I told him I was sorry for what had happened, 
but thought it would be better for him to go; 
that in my remembrances of himthere would be 
nothing painful save the thought that I could not 
he to him all he wished ; that I was not good, or 
old, or wise efough to make him happy; and 
then, pulling a white blossom from my bridal 
1ose-tree on the window, I put it in his hand, 
and told him that when he could forget what he 
had said to me, and remember me only as a 
wicked, silly little girl whom he had honored 
yore than she deserved, he might bring it back 
to me. 

In the cighteen months which followed, I did 
not hear from him, when, one morning, my 
father startled me by the announcement that his 
old friend, Paul Randolph, was coming to spend 
afew weeks with us, and that a cousin of his, 
Miss Lucia West, would accompany him. I do 
not know as I could analyze correctly the feelings 
with which I received this little piece of news. 
1 wondered if he had quite outgrown his old at- 
tachment for me, and if he would not look pale 
and thin, and sigh when I spoke tohim. I thought 
such a state of things would be terribly disagree- 
able, and hoped he had found some one else to 
fill my place. Perhaps that cousin of his was 
the one. What should she be travelling with 
him for, if it wasn’t so? Iwas sureI wished 
it with all my heart. 
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Ishrank from meeting him, with an almost 
childish dread, and when, one bright June after- 
noon, the village coach drove up to our door, and 
] saw him spring to the ground, and then lift out 
what looked to me like a little bundle of muslin 
and lace, I felt much more like running away, 
than like going forward to welcome them. 

But he greeted me with such a cordial frank- 
ness, that I was ashamed of my weakness, and 
cast off my embarrassment entirely. There was 
no trembling in the strong hands that grasped 
mine so heartily, no quivering in the clear voice 
which asked after my welfare with such courteous 
yet earnest politeness; no lingering sadness 
about the handsome mouth, no sNadow of 
reproach in the serene gray eye; nothing to sig- 

_nify that a single pulse throbbed quicker for his 
being near me once more. I sighed. 

And the bundle of muslin and lace that flut- 
tered up to me, leaning on his arm, what was 
that like? The bluest of blue eyes, the glossiest 
and most golden of braided hair, lips the color of 
a carnation pink, teeth like a row of snow-flakes, 
cheeks flushed as delicately as apple-blossoms ; 
dainty hands and feet, and a voice that sounded 
like the echo of Sweet laughter ; this was my first 
remembrance of Lucia West. I was certain that 
the blank in Paul Randolph’s life had been filled. 
Somehow the reflection didn’t give me such a 
wonderful amount of comfort, as I had supposed 
it would. I sighed again. 

Well, a fortnight went by very quickly. Our 
guests seemed to enjoy themselves, and were 
almost always together. Paul Randolph’s atten- 
tions to me had never been so assiduous as those 
he now paid his cousin. Though I generally 
joined them in their pleasure excursions, it was 
at her side he lingered longest and oftenest. It 
was her he lifted in his arms when we came to 
rough places in our walks, carrying her over 
bogs and rocks, as tenderly as if she had been a 
baby, while he only offered me his hand. It was 
in her lap he tossed the rarest wild-flowers, for 
her ear he spoke in his lowest and tenderest 
tones. And she would tease him, and pull his 
ears and hair, and play all manner of mad pranks 
with him, till I used to wish I could shake her 
and make her sober a moment. I tried hard to 
think that she would bea better wife to him than 
I could have done, and that I was happy in see- 
ing them so devoted to each other. I say I tried 
hard, but in spite of myself I couldn’t do it. 

One evening, my father, and Mr. Randolph and 
I, sat alone in the parlor, mother had gone out 
to visit a sick neighbor, and Lucia was up stairs 
dressing for a concert. The conversation turned 
upon her. 


“What a gay, gossamer-like, wee-bit of a 
thing that cousin of yours is, Randolph,” said my 
father, laughing. ‘I should think you would be 
afraid of overlooking her sometime. It would 
be a pitifal death for her to die, by being crushed 
under one of your big feet.” 

Paul smiled, and replied, “ She is the only 
relative I have on earth, and we are all in all to 
each other. Gay, and gossamer-like, and small 
she may be, but with a whole woman’s heart, for 
all that. Do you not agree with me, Miss 
Eleanor ?” 

“She is rather too childish for my liking,” I 
answered, coldly, for I felt cross and pettish, to- 
wards her especialy, and my ill-humor mani- 
fested itself in my words. 

Father looked up at me with a wicked, pro- 
voking smile, and said, shaking his head at me, 
“ Envious, eh ?” 

I could have choked him. Mr. Randolph 
looked a trifle surprised, I thought, but did not 
answer. 

“ You said she was your only relative,” con- 
tinued my father, after a pause. “I was not 
aware of it. Judging from appearances, I 
should suppose you intended making your rela- 
tionship still nearer. Low is it?” 

I saw a slight flush come over Mr. Randolph’s 
face, as I looked up for his reply; but he an- 
swered quietly and readily, as he always an- 
swered everything : 

- “No relationship that any one can eyer form 
with her, however near or dear, will be other 
than fortunate. Iam sure of that.” 

What was there in the simple words he uttered, 
that made my heart ache? They were but a 
confirmation, delicately given, to the very thing 
I had hoped for so earnestly a few weeks before. 
Why did they strike me so cruelly? Whence 
came the sense of utter desolation that over- 
whelmed me, till I was obliged to turn away, in 
order to hide the quick tears brimming to my 
eyes ? 

Ah! only those who have blinded themselves 
for years to the secrets of their own hearts, and 
felt self-deception like a false covering suddenly 
wrenched away as with a grasp of fire, can 
answer me. I knew then what I had never 
known before. Sentimentalism, vanity, romance 
fell away from me in an instant; a ‘hateful, 
treacherous mask that had covered my eyes so 
long. I looked, for the first time, into my naked 
heart, and saw daguerreotyped in its innermost 
recesses, a face, grave, serene, noble—the face of 
Paul Randolph! Too late I had discovered how 
dear he was to me. After I had put away, 
blindly, the only hand that could ever truly lead 
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me; after I had cheated myself and him, by 
refusing a love that would have made me the 
most blessed of women, I found that I had 
robbed my own heart of its birthright. And she 
was to be crowned with the blessedness that I 
had the first and best right to claim. O, God! 
how bitterly waged the fierce warfare in my 
breast. 

I went to the window, but my steps were un- 
steady and tottering, I could hardly realize the 
startling conviction that forced itself upon me, 
cutting me off from hope and peace, as I thought, 
forever. I do not remember how long I sat 
there, or any of the conversation that followed ; 
nothing but the dull, terrible anguish that stupi- 
fied me, and the hum of voices which sounded 
in my ears like the low mocking of an invisible 
fiend. 

When I looked around, after the first dreary 
feeling of despair had spent its bitterness, my 
father had left the room, and Mr. Randolph was 
standing beside me at the window. It was the 
first time we had been alone together since he 
came. In my despair, I prayed it might also be 
the last. 

“Do you remember this, Eleanor?” he asked, 
taking a folded paper from his vest pocket, and 
undoing it before my eyes. A little dry, faded 
flower fell from it into my lap. It was the rose 
Thad given him when we parted. He had brought 
it back as I had told him to. Could I not have 
been spared that, at least, of all things ? 

I forced back the cry of pain that rose to my 
lips, and compelled myself to say steadily : 

“0, yes, Mr. Randolph! . You have observed 
my last charge, faithfully, it seems. Hearts are 
not such brittle things as we are apt to take them 
for, after all. They learn new lessons before the 
old ones are forgotten.” 

“No, you mistake me, Eleanor, I have not 
brought this to give it back to you, but only to 
tell you that I must always keep it, unless you 
will take it from me on ‘easier terms. Is there 
no—” 

“Paul! Paul! Come here a moment,” cried 
the musical voice of Lucia West from the hall, 
and without completing the sentence, he left me. 

What was that he had said? I leaned my 
head back against the cool window-panes, and 
tried to‘think. Icould not tell whether I was 
miserable or happy; whether I longed for or 
dreaded the words he had left unsaid. My eye 
fell on the faded rose that lay where he had left it, 
in my lap, I caught it up, and pressed it passion- 
ately to my lips. 

“ Eleanor !” 

I looked up, Paul Randolph stood in the door- 


way watching me. He came quickly forward 
with a rapid, eager step, as I put both my hands 
over my face to conceal the sudden dash of blood 
that his impetuous pronunciation of my name, 
brought to my cheeks. 

“Eleanor! Eleanor Hughes! Tell me if I 
misinterpret your action, or I shall be audacious 
enough to say more than I meant to,” he cried, 
in a hoarse, passionate whisper, taking my hands 
away from my face, and pressing them between 
his own, couvulsively. ‘Tell me, what am I to 
understand ?”’ 

There was that in his tone and words that 
broke through all the doubt and anguish of my 
soul, like ‘a flash of sunshine. I lifted my bowed 
face, that he might read my heart in my crimson 
cheeks, and wet, tearful eyes. 


“ Understand anything you choose,” I an- 


swered, speaking through my tears, “ only tell 
me that you are not going to marry Lucia West.” 

The next moment he caught me, with a glad 
cry to his heart. 

“Lucia West—my cousin—marry her? God 
forbid! I love her as I would a dear, younger sis- 
ter, but she has been engaged to a friend of mine 
more than a year. Ie promised to meet her 
here, and it was to inform me that he had come, 
and she could dispense with my attendance to 
the concert to-night, that she just called me away. 
I have come back to you as I went away, loving 
you with all the strength of my soul. Are you 
satisfied ?” 

Of course I said yes, as quickly as I could 
between the kisses he sealed my lips with. I 
shall not tell exactly how long it was that he 
held me in his arms that night, telling me that 
after one had come so near losing a bird once, it 
was best to keep it a close prisoner, until fully 
assured that it would never try to escape again. 
Anyway, it was along time, and when Lucia 
came in from the concert, I was very busy un- 
tangling my curls from his vest-buttons. 

There is nothing more for me to add, only that 
Iam happier as Eleanor Randolph, than I ever 
was as Eleanor Hughes ! 


“4 


GOING IN FOR RADICAL MEASURES, 


Edward Paine, at the time of the Boston mas- 
sacre, March 5, 1770, occupied the house, after- 
wards the residence of his son William, on the 
south side of King Street. Standing before his 
door when the soldiers fired, a ball struck him 
on the after part of his thigh. Clapping his hand 
upon the spot, he went into his parlor. 

Paine seeing the blood falling upon his stocking, 
exclaimed : “ Gracious heaven, my dear, you are 
wounded !” 

“I know it, Mrs. Paine,” he replied, “and 
those soldiers deserve to be talked to.””—Boston Post. 
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THE ELOPEMENT. 


THE ELOPEMENT. 


BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 


Mapame Beaumont was now in her eightieth 
year. In her youth she had been very beautiful, 
and had enjoyed the pleasures of life without in- 
jury to her natural amiability and innocence of 
character. Insensibly adapting herself to the 
gradual lapse of time, she had grown old in a 
manner scarcely perceptible to herself, or to the 
numerous friends by whom she was surrounded, 
and of whose brilliant society she formed a chief 
charm. Having lost, years before, the husband 
of her choice, she remained possessed of an ex- 
cellent fortune, devoting her affections to her 
grandson Lovain and the young Amelia Villars, 
who both resided with her. 

Amelia was an orphan, without fortune. Her 
dying mother had confided her to the care of 
Madame Beaumont, who had brought her up 
with the tenderest solicitude. Madame Beau- 
mont loved Amelia as her own daughter, and 
already began to consider her as actually such— 
for she had long since formed the project of 
uniting her to her grandson. The young people, 
brought up together with this prospect in view, 
delivered themselves without restraint to those 
mutual sentiments which the promised future 
inspired. 

Lovain was but twenty years of age—Amelia 
sixteen. Nothing had ever occurred to disturb 
their mutual confidence. But the love which 
has no inquietude, finishes by becoming a habit, 
a sentiment, which fills the heart without occu- 
pying the imagination. Unfortunately, Lovain’s 
imagination needed to be occupied. He was 
lively, ardent, and romantic to excess; and it 
was necessary that he should be separated by 
some unforeseen and apparently insurmountable 
obstacle from Amelia, before he could perceive 
how much he really loved her. 

Such was the situation of affairs, when all at 
once Lovain became restless and dreamy. He 
absented himself frequently, returning late, with 
a sadness which he did not seek to dissimulate. 
He no longer imparted his confidence to Amelia, 
who mourned in secret his change of manner. 

“ He no longer loves me,” said she to lierself, 
“sinco he thus conceals everything from me.” 

As for Madame Beaumont, she was in a con- 
tinual agitation. 

“What does it mean?” said she. “ What 
can he be doing? Where does he go? It is 
singular, surely, that he absents himself so much 
of late. Why is he so reserved with Amelia? 
Does he wish to avoid the match which I have 
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so much at heart? At all events, I must have 
them married at once ; for, if I longer defer the 
accomplishment of my project, some coquette 
will turn the head of the young simpleton, and 
detach him from my dear Amelia—and then 
adieu to all the happiness which I had promised 
myself and him.” 

The following morn, as Lovain was about to 
leave the house as usual, Madame Beaumont 
called him aside, saying that she desired a few 
moments’ conversation with him. 

** Ah, madame,” replied Lovain, with an air of 
impatience, “I must needs go; a matter of 
importance—” 

“Importance!” interrupted Madame Beau- 
mont, smiling. ‘It cannot be more important 
than that which I would suggest to you, and 
which seems to have departed from your mem- 
ory. Come, then, my dear boy, I wish to have 
you married forthwith.” 

“Ah, madame, do not mention it—I am not 
twenty years old.” 

“So much the better. Must one be fifty, 
before thinking of such a thing? Such language 
is new in your mouth. To have heard you 
some time since, one would have supposed you 
ready at fifteen. Now, monsieur has more im- 
portant matters on hand. However, Amelia is 
so gentle, so lovely, so interesting !” 

“ You are right, madame ; I am well aware of 
her excellent qualities, but—” 

“She has no taste, either, for luxury or dissi- 
pation. She would manage a household so well! 
In short, what business have you more pressing 
than to assure yourself of so loving a com- 
panion ?” 

“T amentirely of yourmind, madame. Amelia 
unites alPthose virtues which can make a man 
happy; but—” 

“There, I want no more buts! I want you to 
marry her. I have now lived eighty years. I 
am eager to see about me little ones who will 
amuse me with their prattle, play tricks, break 
my spectacles, make me laugh and scold all at 
the same time. Come, then, you shall marry 
her—you shall marry Amelia!” , 

“ How impatient you are !” 

“Good! Patience is not the virtue of old peo- 
ple. They have no time to spare in waiting.” 

This last argument appeared to touch Lovain. 

“TI would comply,” he said, “ I would comply 
with your desire, this very day; but, since I 
must avow the fact, I am desperately in love 
with another person.” 

“With another person? Charming! 
what is her name ?” 

“T know not.” 


And 


* Where does she live ?” 

“TI am not acquainted with her residence.” 

“What is her family—her fortune ?” 

“T am as ignorant of that, as of the rest.” 

“* Where, then, have you seen her?” 

“T have not seen her.” 

“You have heard her spoken of, then, without 
doubt ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ Somebody has treated you to a high-flown 
discourse on the excellences of her persén and 
character ?”’ 

“Not at all. No one has said anything to 
me about her.” 

“Grandson, grandson, I will urge the mar- 
riage no longer. It is not a wife you need, but a 
situation ina mad-house. There! I must quit 
you ; for indecd your nonsense makes me angry.” 

With these words, she left him; and Lovain 
could not avoid acknowledging to himself that 
her reproaches were in some measure deserved. 

“Alas,” he exclaimed, “she is right! I am, 
indeed, a foolish fellow. Here I can marry a 
girl endowed with a thousand virtucs, whom I 
have loved from my childhood, and who loves 
me; and yet I sacrifice my good fortune to a 
woman I know not—whose existence, even, may 
be a mere fantasy. Yes; but if she does exist, 
what charms she must possess! What a face !” 
he continued, regarding with eager looks a min- 
iature he pressed repeatedly to his lips. ‘ What 
spirit, what refinement, what sensibility are vis- 
ible here. How gracious and delicate the out- 
lines of her figure! Ah, I would give all my 
fortune—yes, half my existence, to find the 
original of this picture.” 

Lovain ceased, perceiving the approach of his 
valet Oliver—a man of intelligence, wMose ser- 
vices Madame Beaumont had gladly secured to 
her grandson. Full of zeal and fidelity, he was 
allowed to speak his mind: and he sometimes 
gave very useful counsels. He had perceived 
the inquietude and sadness of his young master, 
and had seen, with chagrin, the youth’s coldness 
towards Amelia, and the disappointment which 
afflicted Madame Beaumont. He desired to 
draw from Lovain the secret which threatened 
the peace of the whole family. But how to do 
it, was the question. To solicit a confidence of 
this kind, is to remove ourselves still further from 
it. However, at twenty, the secret of our pas- 
sions is ever at the end of our tongue. Lovain 
had need of a confidant, and, after several days 
of hesitation, determined to open the matter to 
Oliver. He told him that, on a certain day, 
walking in the Champs Elysees with Madame 
Beaumont, Amelia, and several other friends, he 
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had perceived on the tarf before him something 
shining in the rays of the sun. 

“T approached,” said he, “the object which 
had attracted my curiosity, and discovered a 
beautiful miniature. I cannot express the sen- 
sation which that angelic face and form pro- 
duced on me. From the moment of discovery, 
nothing else has occupied my imagination. The 
more I gaze, the more charms I behold. I have 
been every day to the place where I found it. I 
have frequented all the public resorts, all the 
public walks, in hope of meeting the adorable 
woman whom this portrait represents. But my 
hopes have been all in vain; and Iam the most 
unhappy of men.” 

Oliver was too well acquainted with his young 
master to oppose his mood. He affected a 
mournful air; and, after having expressed his 
admiration of the mysterious portrait, promised 
to employ every means to discover the original. 
His first step was to confide the whole matter to 
Madame Beaumont. He did not intend to betray 
his master, but only to promote his true inter- 
ests—for who, so well as Madame Beaumont, 
could keep guard over the heart and head of 
young Lovain? Annoying as was the discovery 
thus made to her, Madame Beaumont could not 
help laughing. 

“So then our young simpleton has fallen in 
love with a portrait! Tell me, Oliver—is the 
picture so very handsome ?” 

“Handsome, madame? Ah, it is too much so! 
I have never seen so charming a faco. Made- 
moiselle Amelia approaches it, perhaps; but 
nevertheless—”’ 

Here Amelia, who had entered the chamber 
without being perceived, and who had heard all, 
could not refrain from sighing. Madame Beau- 
mont had no more desire to laugh. She dis- 
missed Oliver, after having charged him to pro- 
cure the miniature from Lovain, if it were only 
for a few moments. The undertaking was a dif- 
ficult one, but the zeal of the old servant at 
length suggested to him an expedient. 

The next morning, he entered Lovain’s cham- 
ber with an air of the most lively emotion. 

“Ah, sir,” he cried, “I bring you joyful 
news ?” 

“ What is it? Whatsay you? Have you found 
the original ?” . 

“Yes, sir, 1 know—I knowall. Quick! rouse 
yourself, sir!” . 

Lovain sat upright in bed. 

“Speak! speak, my dear Oliver!” he cried. 
“Tam dying with impatience.” 

“ Wait—I am half suffocated! I ran all the 
way here.” 
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“You will kill me!” 

“She was in a splendid carriage, drawn by 
four horses. I followed it till it entered the 
court of a magnificent mansion. Ah, sir! what 
a beautiful figure! She is a brunette—and such 
lovely eyes !” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Lovain, in a delirium of 
joy. “ What is her name ?” 

“Her name is—is—Romainville. 
am quite sure that it is the person.” 
“ What! are you not certain?” 

“Not exactly, sir; but it is your own fault, for 
if you had lent me the miniature, I could have 
compared the two together.” 

“Lend you the miniature? No,no! Here, 
look at it carefully. You can remember.” 

“Tromember? Ah, I have no memory at all! 
I sometimes even forget my own name.” 

“Well, then, I will dictate a description to 
you, and you can learn it by heart.” 

On this, Lovain commenced an accurate in- 
ventory of the beauties of the picture, which 

liver repeated after him, word by word, after 
the following fashion : . 

“A lofty forehead, white as ivory and smooth 
as glass. Eyebrows dark, and beautifully arched. 
The finest hair in the world. Black eyes, full of 
spirit and sensibility. A handsome little nose. 
Lips the color of rose. A little hollow in each 
cheek. A well-rounded chin, with a dimple in 
the middle.” 

“See now,” exclaimed Lovain, “you have 
repeated your lesson very well indeed.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Oliver. “ My memory is 
better than I thought. Let me see, now; I will 
repeat it once more, to be certain that I have it 
right.” 

Oliver re-commenceds but, through design or 
inadvertence, he mixed everything together. 
Eyes became blue—hair, brown; the forehead, 
lofty as ivory and white as glass; the chin, small 
and handsome, with a little dimple fall of spirit 
and sensibility... Lovain was in a rage; but 
Oliver very sensibly observed that he was not to 
be blamed for the deficfency of his memory. 

“ Without the picture,” said he, “I shall cer- 
tainly make some blunder, and can never be 
positive to whom I lead you.” 

Lovain, notwithstanding his reluctance, was 
obliged to yield. He delivered the picture to 
Oliver, who promised shortly to bring him good 
news. 

That very evening, Oliver, faithful to his en- 
gagement, informed his master that he had, 
without any doubt, been able to compare the 
picture with its original. He related how, by 
means of a waiting-maid whom he had known in 
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times past, he got himself placed near Made- 
moiselle Ramainville. He gave the most bril- 
liant description of her charms—informing Lo- 
vain that the young lady was dependent ona 
guardian, one of the most ill-tempered and jeal- 
ous men in existence. His name was Hardstone 
—a name which perfectly described his character. 
He desired to marry his fair pupil; and in order 
to bring about his purpose, kept her in absolute 
solitude, and treated her with a rigor which 
would certairily be her death. During this re- 
cital, Lovain by turns wept, smiled and raged. 
Oliver continued to say that, by the good offices 
of the waiting-maid, he succeeded in introducing 
himself to this Hardstone, and that he had 
gained the confidence of the pitiless man by cun- 
ningly flattering his dominant passion, jealousy. 

“T made him understand,” said Oliver, “that 
the quarter where he dwelt was too noisy, too 
much frequented. I represented that the street 


where we lived was a véritable desert, and so 
worked upon him, that he has really determined 
to remove hither. And, most incredible as it is, 
he is coming at once to hire the house whose 
windows overlook our court.” 
Lovain was in raptures. He embraced Oliver. 
“ Oliver,” he said, “I can no longer regard 


you as a servant. 
friend.” 

“Just so,” replied Oliver; “henceforth I am 
your friend. But permit me to continue my 
story.” 

What were the emotions of Lovain, when he 
heard that the mistress of his fancy was no less 
in love with him, than he with her? She it was, 
who had first seen the young man as he walked 
with his friends in the Champs Elysees. She 
had been in despair at his failing to regard her; 
and she it was, who, in passing near him, had 
dropped the miniature, hoping that the man she 
loved would be brought to notice it, and through 
its possession, become the means of rescuing 
her from her wretched confinement. Oliver 
concluded with the information that mademoi- 
selle and her guardian were to change their hab- 
itation on the morrow, and with the entreaty that 
his young master would curb his impatience till 
the proper time should arrive. . 

It is very easy to advise a youth of twenty to 
restrain his impatience; but it is not quite so 
easy to follow the advice. A hundred times 
Lovain regarded the mansion which was about 
to enclose the object of his desire. All night 
long he lay awake, revolving a thousand schemes 
within his mind, by which be might rescue the 
unfortunate fair one—for he was fully resolved 
to snatch her from the grasp of her pitiless guar- 
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dian. He reckoned all the ready money which 
he possessed, viz., a hundred louis which Madame 
Beaumont had just given him. With this sum, 
nothing appeared too difficult of execution. 
Having passed a sleepless night, he rose early in 
the morning and prepared a rope-ladder. He 
ordered Oliver to have a post-chaise, ready at the 
minute, stationed at a certain distance from the 
house. He was on needles’ points all the day, 
and lost not a moment from watching the win- 
dow of the apartment which his mistress was to 
occupy. At last, Oliver came to tell him that 
the hitherto deserted mansion had received its 
expected tenants. Lovain lent an attentive ear. 
He heard a noise, and believed the window 
about to open. Another hour of watchfulness, 
and the window opened in very truth. A letter 
fell at the feet of the young lover, who seized it 
eagerly and opened it with a trembling hand. 
Hastily his eyes devoured its contents. They 
were all that one could wish. This delicate 
missive began by entreating excuse for the ap- 
parent imprudence of its writer—a step to which 
she was compelled by the cruelty of her situ- 
ation. She owned that she had, at first sight, 
been attracted towards him. She hinted that 
she could have no strong objection to escape 
from her irksome confi especially, could 
it happen by the assistance of the only person 
whom in any possibility she would be able to 
love. The billet finished with the following 
words : 


“My tyrant is obliged to quit us this evening, 
atten. My chambermaid and myself have per- 
mission to walk inthe garden belonzing to our 
house. But the garden walls are high. The 
gate is close locked, and my tyrant alone holds 
possession of the key. O that some inspiration 
might enable you to aid my escape !”” 


“ What a beautiful letter !’” exclaimed Lovain, 
enthusiastically. “Even if I did not love her 
so deeply, pity alone would make me attempt 
her rescue. I tell you, no obstacles shall pre- 
vent me.” 

“Eh!” replied Oliver, shaking his head ; “ the 
walls are very high.” 

“We will scale them, my friend.” 

“Yes—you might do so, indeed! But your 
mistress will have to go out by the gate—and 
the rascally gate is close locked.” 

. “ We will break it open.” 

“Yes ; but the noise will reach the guardian’s 
ears. A little reflection will show us that we 
must.employ other means. We must procure 
the key of the garden. You will say it is impos- 
sible; but I think not. I have a capital plan to 
accomplish the thing.” 
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Oliver proceeded to explain. It was 
to his plan that Lovain should be personally in- 
troduced to Monsieur Hardstone. It was quite 
as necessary that the graceful figure of the youth 
should not be seen in its own proper proportions, 
but rather in a disguise that would effectually 
conceal them. There was in the house a suit ot 
clothes which Lovain’s grandfather, Monsieur 
de Beaumont, had worn at his wedding. These 
would be just the thing. Lovain was to cover 
his head with one of the old gentleman’s mon- 
strous wigs; to bend his back, arch his legs, 
lean on a long gold-headed cane, and to cough 
at every word. 

“Monsieur Hardstone is rather short-sighted,” 
continued Oliver ; “and I promise you possession 
of the key, if you will but follow my directions.” 

Lovain hesitated for some time. He would 
make such a ridiculous appearance in the eyes 
of his mistress! Oliver assured him, on the 
contrary, that Mademoiselle Romainville was a 
person of too much sense to attach importance 
to the caprices of fashion. Furthermore, she 
had often laughed at the dress of the young, 
and had declared the bygone styles much more 
noble and decent than the present. This de- 
cided Lovain; and he forthwith made choice of 
the most old-fashioned dress that his grand- 
father’s wardrobe contained. Oliver, presiding 
over his toilet, praised the grace with which he 
wore the habit of broidered crimson velvet, the 
long ruffles, and the monstrous peruke. 

“Indeed, sir,” he continued, ‘‘one would 
think that he beheld the very ghost of your 
grandfather. Excellent! You cough, too, with 
such an easy grace! One would suppose you 
had in your chest at least a dozen catarrhs.”’ 

The moment of the meditated visit arrived. 
Lovain, announced beforehand by Oliver, al- 
lowed himself to be conducted to Monsieur 
Ilardstone. Meanwhile he was not fully at his 
ease, fearing that, in spite of his costume, either 
his figure or his voice might betray him. How- 
ever, Monsieur Hardstone appeared to see noth- 
ing out of the way, and received the rash youth 
with all the respect due to an old gentleman of 
eighty. 

“You have a bad cough,” he remarked, with 
an air of interest. 

“ Very bad, sir—very bad. At my age, the 
eatarrh is so constant! Bat I forget all my ills, 
in thinking of the pleasure I shall have in culti- 
vating your acquaintance.” 

“ Sir, the pleasure will be reciprocal. I ad- 
mire neighbors of your character.” 

“Ah, sir, you do me too much honor! Never- 
theless, your flattering reception emboldens me 
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to prefer a little request, if I do not intrade in so 
doing.” 

“Intrude? Assuredly not, dear sir. Any- 
thing in which I can oblige a person of your 
respectability—” 

“T have formerly had the privilege,” contin- 
ued Lovain, “ of walking in the garden adjoining 
your mansion. I have need of exercise, on ac- 
count of my health; and at my age, one cannot 
go far. Could you permit me an enjoyment 
which has become, I may say, a necessity?” 

Monsieur Hardstone hesitated. 

“Sir,” continued Lovain, “not a single cab- 
bage will I disturb.” 

“Eh, monsieur!” replied Hardstone. “It is 
not about my cabbages that I am uneasy, 
but—” 

“T will not pluck a flower.” 

“Flowers? Good heavens, sir, they are at 
your service, every one of them, but—” 

“I will shut the gate close, every time that I 
enter.” 

“Ah, sir, while you are there, I shall have no 
fear; but it is when you depart. One may for- 
get—may be incautious !” 

“ Monsieur,” replied Lovain, “ will remember 
that I am eighty years old. At that age, a per- 
son is not apt to be incautious.” 

“Eighty! Indeed—indeed you are right. At 
such an age, one is indeed apt to be cautious. 
Here, monsieur, is the key. I have the most en- 
tire confidence in the prudence of a man of your 
age.” 

Lovain eagerly seized the key. Forgetful of 
his part, he was about to descend the stairs four 
ata time; and if Hardstone had not politely 
offered his arm, begging him to be careful how 
he placed his feet, our hot-head would have 
thrown off his eighty years altogether. A mo- 
ment more, and Lovain gained the street. He 
threw himself into the arms of his trusty 
attendant. 

“Ah, my dear Oliver, how neatly I have de- 
ceived the jealous old fellow! So credulous as 
he was, too! But then I played my part so 
capitally, that the most cunning of men might 
have been taken in.” 

In a few moments after, a noise was heard. 
The two conspirators concealed themselves, and 
saw Hardstone go out of his house, casting care- 
ful looks on every side. 

“Good!” cried Oliver. “The enemy has 
gone; he yields to us the fort. I hear the clock 
strike ten. Everything is ready for your depar- 
ture, sir. The horses are put to; the carriage 
stands waiting, two hundred paces distant.” 
“We will make the most of the opportunity,” 


said Lovain. “Put yourself on the watch, my 
dear Oliver, while I enter the garden.” 

Oliver obeyed. Lovain approached the gate. 
He thought that some one moved within the 
garden. 

“Ts it you, my dear friend?” he asked, in a 
low voice. 

“ Yes, it is I, Lovain; enter quickly.” 

At the sound of this gentle voice, Lovain could 
scarce contain himself. He thrust the key into 
the lock, and was about to open the gate, when 
the intrusion of two quarrelsome fellows pre- 
vented him. These were a tragic and a comic 
poet, who, returning from the theatre, disputed 
strenuously ou the comparative excellence of 
their separate pursuits. 

“T tell you, sir, it is tragedy that moves the 
world!” exclaimed the one. 

“ Nonsense!” retorted the other. “It is com- 
edy, the art of the great Moliere, which can most 
employ the powers of genius.” 

“Tfagedy!” cried the one. 

“Comedy!” cried the other. 

And so saying, they both at once fell upon 
poor Lovain, resolved to make him the arbi- 
trator of their claims, for said they : 

“Here is an old man, wha ought to decide 
the matter in question—since, if he be as ancient 
as his dress declares him, he must have seen an 
abundance of tragedy and comedy outside, as 
well as inside of the theatre.” 

Lovain was angry. 

“Away with you!” hecried. “I care nothing 
about such trifles.”’ 

“ Trifles !”” exclaimed both poets at once. 
“Monsieur, it is the greatest question in all 
literature.” 

“I care nothing about your literature.” 

They persisted in their arguments. Lovain 
grew excited. He menaced them with voice 
and gesture. Tragedy was solemnly indignant. 
He extended his arm in an impressive manner. 


“Avaunt! Were not your hair so white, 
This hand should punish you to-night!” 

Lovain gave way to his fury. Casting him- 
self on the two poets, he shook them with a vigor 
which astonished them exceedingly. 

“Come, come!” exclaimed Comedy ; “let us 
go. Foradry old fellow like him, he seems 
wonderfally green in the fingers.” 

Lovain was relieved of their importunities ; but 
he had no more than placed his hand on the 
lock, when his attention was distracted by some 
person close at hand, launching out into a 
bravura air, capitally executed—although rather 
out of place, under the circumstances. The 
singer executed the most difficult trills, ranning 
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over the notes with a marvellous volubility, in- 
_terrupting himself now and then, in order to 
praise his own efforts. 

“Delicious! ravishing! divine! O that I 
could meet with some amateur to whom I could 
sing my air! The thing is enough to make a 
man’s fortune, of itself. Ah, behold the very 
man I want!” 

Lovain had not yet succeeded in slipping back 
the rusty bolt ; and all at once he found himself 
assailed by the musician, who, with a prodigious 
flourish, informed the unfortunate auditor that 
he had just returned from Italy with five operas 
of his own composing, some few specimens of 
which he was desirous that Lovain should hear 
forthwith. They excelled everything past, pres- 
ent, and future. His audience would be in 
ecstacies. 

“Go along!” cried Lovain, in a, voice of 

‘thunder. “Iam deaf.” 

“Deaf or not, I’ll wager that you’ll hear me.” 

So saying, the composer struck up a pfelude, 
when Lovain, with a kick altogether too vigorous 
for a man of eighty, pat him effectually to flight. 
But fate had not yet finished her counter-tricks, 
for, at the instant when the gate had sprang 
ajar, a tipsy felleaw tumbled against Lovain, 
sneering at the latter for attempting to intrude 
upon his palace grounds. 


“Hold your tongue!” he cried; “or rl 


break your head. I am the Grand Turk! 
What are you prying around my seraglio for? 
Where is my grand vizier? I'll have you bow- 
stringed.” 

“ What shall I do with the sot?” exclaimed 
Lovain in despair, as he struggled to prevent the 
tipsy fellow from entering the garden. “TI shall 
have the police about my ears, presently.” 

Luckily, Oliver was hovering near. He heard 
the disturbance, and ran to the assistance of his 
young master. The drunken intruder saw him 
approaching. 

“ Here, my vizier,” he cried, “seize this impu- 
dent fellow ; haul him away to execution.” 

Oliver’s ready wit instantly suggested the 
proper means. He dropped on his knees before 
the self-constituted sultan. ' 

“Your royal highness mistakes,” he said. 
“Tt is the grand mufti, whom you assault. Let 
me inform your royal highness that the feast 
which you ordered is ready spread at the next 
restorator’s. I have succeeded in procuring an 
abundance of good wine.” 

“Wine? Ah, ’pon my soul,I feel awfully 
thirsty just now! Come on! You're the vizier 
formy money. Hang me, but you know how 
to govern a kingdom nearly as well as I.” 
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Off he reeled. Nothing further hindered. 
Lovain was in the garden. He beheld his mis- 
tress ; he threw himself at her feet, and ‘seized 
her beautiful hand. Who can paint his felicity ? 
They hastened from the garden; they entered 
the street; they were safe. 

“ Come, charming unknown,” said Lovain, in 
alow and tremulous voice. “My carriage is 
scarce two steps from here. We will fly to 
Lyons.” 

“To Lyons!” answered his companion, lifting 
the long veil which enveloped her. ‘“ Not so; it 
is too great a distance for one of my age.” 

Astonished at this language, Lovain hastily 
turned his eyes on the young person whom he 
was carrying off, and by the light of a street 
lamp he beheld—his grandmother! He started 
back, and stood motionless with astonishment. 
Suddenly, bursts of laughter assailed him on 
every side. Amelia had arrived, with five friends 
of Madame Beaumont. 

“What, madame!” cried Lovain, awaking 
from his stupor. “Is this you ?” 

“Certainly, my dear; it is me whom you 
have carried off. The affair has given you a 
great deal of trouble, I know; but you will be 
well recompensed.”” 

“ But the portrait?” 

“Ts mine.” 

“ Yours !” 

“Mine, Isay. To tell the truth, I dropped it 
as I was bringing it home from the jeweller’s, 
where I had carried it to be re-set in the modern 
style. I did not know, at the time, that it had 
fallen into so good hands. Do you doubt me? 
Give it me, then—I will soon convince you.” 

With these words, the good lady, smiling, 
pressed a secret spring at the back of the min- 
iature. The case separated at once from the 
ivory, revealing the following inscription: 


“Madame Beaumont. Painted at the age of 
twenty years.” 


The poor fellow was nowassailed with raillery 
on every side. 

“In love with Ins grandmother !”’ cried one. 

“They seem made for each other!” exclaimed 
a second. 

“The very image of his grandfather on his 
wedding-day !” added a third, laughing. 

“Spare me, my friends—spare me!” ex- 
claimed Lovain, covered with confusion. 

“There, my dear,” continued the old lady, 
“do not be so bashful about it! I have turned 
many a headin my day. But come, Amelia! 
my friend seems a little downcast, for some rea- 
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90n or other; do, I pray you, console him and 
bring him back to a better humor.” 

“T am a fool!” exclaimed Lovain. 

“Tut, tut! don’t talk so, grandson. Not 
but that you may be a little in the right, with 
regard to the matter. But I had like to have 
forgotten. Allow me to introduce you to my 
very good friends, the two poets, the musician, 
and the Sultan of Turkey. Still, you ought to 
know their faces pretty well; for they have 
dined at my table every day for this week past. 
And Monsieur Hardstone !” 

“Yes, a fool—and blind as a bat, into the 
bargain!” exclaimed Lovain, who began to re- 
cover in some measure from his confasion. 
“Can you forgive my folly, my friends? Dear 
Amelia, can you forgive my foolish freak t” 

“Hear him, Amelia,” said the old lady. 
“Take mercy on the poor fellow—for I perceive 
that I must yield up my conquest to you, after 
all.” 

Amelia smiled, and extended her hand. Her 

were dewy with moisture, 

*‘All’s well that end’s well!” exclaimed the 
old lady. ‘‘ Come, my friends; the play is up.” 


On the very next day, Lovain became the 
husband of Amelia. Discovering in her a master- 
piece of grace, spirit and virtue, his lively imag- 


ination insensibly accommodated itself with 
pleasure to the every-day realities of life; nor 
did he ever find reason within himself to regret 
the fortune which had overtaken his prettily 
contrived scheme of Tue ELopement. 


> 


A DISTINCTION. 


Our holy religion was designed to regulate the 
everyday life of those who profess to be its sub- 
jects. Batin how many instances does the “fruit” 
of Christianity, as exemplified in the ordinary 
duties of man, utterly fail to commend the gospel 
to those who have never’felt its power # 

“Ts Mr. asked a bank officer 
of a director, the other day, in the hearing of a 
friend of ours. 

“That depends on whether you mean God- 
ward or man-ward,” was the answer. “ God- 
ward,” continued the director, ‘‘Mr. —— is 
good. No man in our church is sounder in the 
faith, or prays ofiener in our meetings, or is more 
benevolent, according to his means, But man- 
a4 am sorry to say that Mr. —— is rather 

icky.” 

We wish we could believe that Mr. —— is not 
the representative of a class of men somewhat 
prominent in the churches.—New York Examiner. 


ANGER. 
Then flashed the livid lightning from her eyes, 
And screams of horror read th’ affrighted skies. 
Not louder shrieks to pityffg Heaven are cast, 
Whenu husbands, or when lap-dogs, breathe their last; 
Or when rich china vessels, fallen from b 
In glittering dust and painted fragments lie!—Porsz. 


HOW HORACE LORING WON HIS BRIDE.” 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


Poor Nina Barrows! All alone she knelt 
her mother’s death-bed. All alone she lingered, 
after the dark death-angel Azrael had closed'the 
eyes that ever smiled tenderly upon her. Since 
those days of earlier youth, when they had lain 
away her father in the village church-yard ; since 
those days, when, in that village home; they 
three, father, mother and child, had been so very 
happy together, Poverty had scowled fiercely upon 
them, and Consumption had woven his icy fingers 
among the mother’s heart-strings; and though, 
year by year and month by month, the poor 
woman had striven against its grasp, that she 
might not leave her only one an orphan, yet all 
in vain! And now death had conquered—all 
was over—Nina was alone ! 

Alone, and an orphan, ina great city! God 
help her! The lips that had ever spoken love- — 
words, mute for aye on earth; the eyes that had 
teamed with a mother’s love, closed and rayless; 
the hands that had been folded over the fair 
young head in blessing, cold and white, and O, 
so still! folded now over a heart whose throbs 
were hushed forever. Poor orphan! God help 
her! 

It was a bitter cold winter’s night. Round the 
old, dilapidated wooden house swept the pierc- 
ing wind, penetrating through every nook and 
crevice of the attic chamber where the young 
girl knelt beside the dead ; yet Nina felt not the 
biting air, though no fire burned in the little 
grate; she had no thought for cold or hunger, or 
the desolation which stared from every side of 
that comfortless room ; she only knew that her 
mother, her gentle, loving mother, lay dead 
before her. 

But she might not linger there ; upon the pine 
table lay a bundle of clothing, just finished, and 
ready to be taken home to her employer, for the 
widow and the orphan had gone to the crowded 
city, as thousands go, thinking to gain a sub- 
sistetice by their needles, and but a meagre, scanty 
pittance had been the fruit of that teil, scarce 
enough to keep hunger from their hearth; there 
lay the bundle upon the table, all finished, and 
with the money she would receive for long days’ 
and nights’ toil, Nina Barrows was to buy her 
mother’s shroud and coffin. 

No wonder that she started up with ashudder, 
and her slender hands could scaree hold the bun- 
die she grasped ; no wonder she grew faint and. 
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heart-sick ‘a8 she drew her thin shawl closer 
about her delicate figure; and, kissing the sleeper's 
cold lips; terned eway and sought the crowded 
street; mo wonder that with brain almost burst- 
ing, she thought how, with the grief of orphan- 
hood fresh upon her, she must carry back that 
‘work; and obtain. more to keep herself from star- 
Yation. Ah, the orphan has no time to waste in 
sorrow! She may not stop to weep, but crush- 
ing back:her tears, toil on, though her heart be 
breaking ! 

.- Mina’ went out into the street. All was bright 
‘m@ pleasant there. The white moon flung 
down strips'of light between the tall blocks, the 
gas-light barmed with intense brilliancy, and, 
though it was bitter cold, the pedestrians who 
passed her en the pavement were warmly muffled 
in cloaks and fars, and dashing sleighs were laden 
with a merry freight of youth and beauty. All 
‘were glad and gay, save poor Nina. How the 
(hurrying crowd jostled past her! how discord- 
antly their laughter smote her ear! how the 
bright'glare-dazzied and blinded her aching eyes ! 
van, she almost flew, for every, moment was 
‘stolen from the few hours her mother would be 
‘left her ere they laid her in the tomb ; and scarce 
‘five minutes had elapsed ere she stood in the 
(presence of her employer. 

The work was minutely inspected, the money 
counted out, a miserable remuneration for the 
nicely-stitched garments, and then the merchant 
rtailor said coally : 

“I ean give you no more work now. I have 
‘too many hands engaged, and am obliged to 
turn off some. Am sorry, miss, but you see it’s 
unavoidable with me.” 

At any other time, Nina would have heard 
this announcement with feelings of keenest dis- 
appointment ; she would have extreated for work, 
~even at reduced prices; but now she received it 
without any such manifestations, and turned 
away. She could not tarry to beg of the rich 
-man before whose counter she stood, the means 
‘of subsistence ; but bent her steps rapidly home- 
-ward, if that might be called a home, where no 
‘mother’s voice would welcome her. 

Quickly her feet sped on ; nor paused she but 
~onee, and then for a moment only, when, in 
turning the corner of a street, she was encoun- 
tered by a trio of young men, upon one of whom 
her eye fell, in passing. Could it be he—Horace 
‘ Loring—the companion of her childhood ? the 
rich man’s son, who had dwelt in the great 
house adjoining her father’s in their distant 
mative village ¢ the playmate who had led her to 
school, gathered flowers to weave among her 
sunny turle, and called her his “little wife,” 
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promising that in after years that title should be 
fally redeemed 

Yes, she could not be mistaken, for he ‘wore 
yet the short, crisp, black curls that had. shaded 
his brow in boyhood ; she canght the sparkle of 
his dark eye, she heard, in passing, a voice scarce 
changed, save to fuller and deeper tones, and 
then she knew that again she had met Horace 
Loring. 

And then, too, crushing back a tear, and 
struggling to repress a sigh which involuntarily 
accompanied the words, she murmured, ‘‘ he has 
forgotten me long ago!”’ And then she knew that 
there was one being on earth whom she really 
loved, and that love was closely allied to despair. 
That was a bright, brief moment amid the gloom, 
when Nina paused upon the pavement to listen 
to the echoes of a voice whose tones had been 
unheard for years ; and the few words he uttered 
in reply to his companion were gathered up and 
put away as some hoarded treasure. But he had 
gone, for Horace Loring knew not that, scarce 
two rods distant, stood the sweet girl whose 
memory had never faded from his heart—he had 
gone; and, drawing her shaw! still closer about 
her shivering form, Nina hastened on, murmur- 
ing, “ Mother, thou art dead, and he has forgotten 
me! Iam very lonely now!” 

Three days after, the orphan sat in her little 
room. There wasa fire in the grate, and the 
little closet shelf was laden with food, for the 
kind Irish washwoman who rented a room below, 
had sent up fuel and victuals from her own 
stores; but Nina knew that this could not last 
always—nor would her independent spirit suffer 
her to remain a burden upon others. Now she 
sat gazing into the grate, thinking how she might 
best gain a livelihood. Again had she solicited 
work at the shop of her former employer, but 
unsuccessfully. Others had been applied to, but 
in vain ; no way seemed open, no hand stretched 
forth to succor. 

A light tap came at the door. ‘“ Come in,” 
she said, and her kind friend entered, bearing a 
tea-tray. 

“ Here, Miss Nina, the tay is hot and nice, and 
ye must not put it by without the drinking!” she 
said, in a pleasant, cheerful voice. 

“O, Mrs. Riley, you are too kind!” And 
the tears stood in the orphan’s eyes. 

“ Ah, no indade, miss! Sure, and wonldn’t I 
be a haythen to let the likes ov ye want while I 
can earna dollar? So jist be a drinkin’ ov it, 
dear, while I sit down and chat a bit wid ye. 
Yer poor mother—heayen rest her swate soul—is 
gone; and I jist wanted to ask ye how ye were 
to.get along now, for maybe it’s Bridget Riley 
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can help ye a bit. And now, don’t be down- 


hearted, Miss, but cheer up! Ye’re young and 
pretty, and maybe some fine gentleman will take 
ye for his wife, then ye’d be high as the best ov 
’em, for ye’re a born leddy, every inch ov ye !” 

The good woman spoke kindly, but Nina had 
no heart to reply, for the tears were crowding 
thick and fast, and sobs were choking her. 

“Come, cheer up, cheer up a bit, Miss Nina,” 
continued the good woman. ‘Don’t be after 
takin’ on so! Tell me if ye can get anything to 
do—else ye’ll worry yerself to death wid grief.” 

“T know of nothing, of no place where I can 
procure work,” she exclaimed, bursting into tears. 
“ And I will not be a burden to you longer. I 
will gointo the street and beg first!” 

Beg ! and is it ye would be a beggin’ for bread, 
while Bridget Riley has a morsel to share wid 
ye? Now don’t iver let me hear the likes 0’ 
that again !’’ said the woman, sharply, her gener- 
erous heart filled with grief. ‘Is it ye would 
be a beggin’, wid yer blue eyes and curling hair, 
and yer little hands whiter than many a rich 
leddy’s! Sure! and I'll find some nice sewing 
for ye—for the leddies will pay ye better than the 
old miser ye worked for—and ye’ll support 
yeself like a queen!”’ And Mrs. Riley’s hard 
hand stroked the young girl’s head caressingly, 
ere she left the attic chamber. 

For a half hour Nina sat over the fire, silent 
and calmer, for the words of her humble friend 
had not been uttered in vain. Hope once more 
sang a sweet song, and though she still wept 
when she thought of her dead mother, yet the 
tears were far less bitter than in her first par- 
oxysms of grief. Upon the table beside her lay 
a newspaper. She had bought it because it con- 
tained the notice of her mother’s death, which 
she had read over and over between her tears. 
Again she took it up, lingering over her mother’s 
beloved name ; then her eye fell upon a poem, a 
sweet, touching thing, entitled “The Orphan.” 
She read and re-read it; it seemed a transcript of 
her own lonely lot ; it seemed written on purpose 
for her, and surely, none but one orphaned, like 
her, could have so touchingly embodied the feel- 
ings of the bereaved ! 

“ Why should not Z write thus?” eagerly ex- 
claimed Nina, with flushed cheeks. “I have 
felt all this, ay more! And my dreams have 
ofttimes brought me visions of all things glad and 
beautiful ; in dreams I have wandered from this 
bleak, cold life, into a fairer, brighter; why can 
I not embody them in song t” 

Speedily pen and paper were before her ; and 
in delicate chirography and faultless construction 
of rhythm, she traced verse after verse upon the 


sheet ; and while the long night waned, still she 
wrote on, forgetting all her grief and lonelineés 
in the new world of life and beauty that unfolded 
to her vision. It was her first effort at author- 
ship; and a fairyland, in very truth, was it, 
wherein her young feet went timidly straying, 
and her young hand culling the first spring blos- 
soms. The inexperienced girl stood upon the 
threshold of Fame’s temple; yet in after years 
she wandered further up its aisles, till at length 
she knelt before its altar shrine. The night 
waned, and the cold, gray winter’s morning 
found her with a long poem finished before her. 
Into that poem she had woven the beautifal 
visions of her dreams ; dreamland, with its fairy 
people and delicate imaginings, was portrayed in 
sweet, musical numbers ; “ Dreamland” was tlie 
theme she had chosen. 

The morning deepened fair and sunny, the 
city grew glad and gry busy feet trod the 
streets; gay, laughing Tnaidens, warmly clad in 
velvets and furs, went by; sleighs freighted with 
youth and beauty dashed past, with jingling bells 
and shouts of outriders ringing joyously on the 
clear, frosty air ; but I doubt if deeper happiness 
made its home in the heart of any dweller of 
that crowded city, than in that of the poor young 
girl, who, grasping the manuscript of her precious 
poem, glided along the pavement. 

And why, you ask, reader, why was she so 
happy? Because a new light, teeming with 
beauty, had been opened to the humble seam- 
stress; she had found the pen a fitter instrument 
for her hand than the needle. Imagination, 2 
long sleeper, had awakened at the call of genius ; 
and for the first time she realized that: 

“*Tis to create, and in creating live 
A being more intense, that we endow 
With form and fancy. 

And where, you ask, where was she going 
with that first poem ? 

Nina had heard of those who gain a livelihood 
by the pen ; she had heard how many coin their 
brain-fancies into gold; and she, too, would try 
her chance on the great sea of public favor ; would 
sell her first born, her bantling poem, for bread. 
So, grasping her precious manuscript, she was 
going to the office of the paper she had read the 


preceding evening—going to offer that poem for 
sale 


Unknown, and an humble orphan, in all the 
simplicity of her young heart, venturing among 
a set of merciless literary critics to dispose of a 
poem their sharp, caustic criticisms would tear 
in pieces! Poor child! she had yet to learn that 
bitter lesson, that the unknown seldom find en- ° 
couragement or kindness ; that the words which 
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seemed so beautiful to her in the stillness of her 
little room, would be passed over idly by care- 
less eyes, or rejected by the publisher who paid 
liberally for far inferior productions, because they 
came from authors of note! 

Nina entered a large building, ascended a long 
flight of stairs, and knocked timidly at a door on 
the first landing. 

“ Come in!” said a voice. 

She obeyed, hesitatingly. Several men and 
boys were busy in folding papers fresh from the 
press. In a low voice she inquired for the pub- 
lisher, and was directed to an adjoining room. 
He sat before a desk strewn with books, and 
papers, and manuscripts; his face looked fresh 
and genial, and Nina thought her poem was sure 
to meet a favorable reception. 

“ Good morning, madam,’’ he said in a bland 
voice, rising and passing a chair. 

Nina’s heart was full,gnd she came at once to 
hererrand. 

“T have a poem, Mr. Rivers, which I would 
like to sell you.” And she drew forth the white 
roll, neatly tied with a blue ribbon. 

The publisher drew back, and his manner 
changed. From the polite, affable, gentlemanly 
man, he grew frigid, haugh-y, almost stern. 

“A poem? Ah! hum!—who are you?” he 
abruptly exclaimed, gazing under his beetling 
eyebrows, and not taking the proffered manu- 
script. 

“My name is Nina Barrows,” replied the girl, 
timidly, awed by his forbidding manner. 

“Nina Barrows? ham—hum—I really don’t 
recollect the name, madam. But perhaps—Ah, 
what nom de plume have you?” he asked, his de- 
meanor changing. 

But Nina was silent. In her simplicity, she 
knew nothing of nom de plumes, or what the 
words signified, even. Thus she had not thought 
to adopt a “taking,” fictitious signature, under 
which so many, from the days of “ Fanny For- 
rester”’ downward, have sailed so rapidly into 
public favor. 

“Have you ever written before ?” inquired the 
publisher, impatiently. 

“ No, sir,” she answered, in a low voice, read- 
ing in his cold gray eye that she, so poor and 
unknown, need not hope farther. 

“Then I shall be obliged to refuse. Writers 
employed on my papers must have reputation. 
It’s the making of a paper or magazine to engage 
such ; and I don’t want any others. Am sorry, 
madam, but you see how it is.” And settling in 
his comfortable office-chair, he again took up his 


pen. 
Heart-sick, Nina rose. “ But you have not 


read it, sir,” she ventured, timidly, still lingering. 

The publisher looked up with an annoyed ex- 
pression, and took the proffered paper somewhat 
rudely from her hand. 

“Some sentimental stuff, I’ll warrant,” he 
muttered, glancing at the title of the poem. 
‘Dreamland’—pooh, young girls are always 
weaving dreams now-a-days ; but they don’t look 
just right on paper. Your poem rhymes well, 
young lady,” he continued, after the perusal, 
“but it lacks energy, fire and spirit; such a thing 
wont ‘take’ with my subscribers. The public 
taste demands something more exciting.” He 
returned it. 

“ But, sir—if you pay me ever so little—I 
write for my bread,” persisted Nina, conquering 
pride and wounded feeling at the thought of her 
need. 

“Madam, I cannot buy it! I rarely pay for 
poems, save from authors of acknowledged merit, 
only for stories. Try your hand at romance 
writing, and I might employ you. Your remu- 
neration would not be great at first; you must 
geta reputation, then the pay is an object with 
you. Get me up some exciting sketches—none 
of your love-sick, boarding-school nonsénse, but 
something that will stir up the blood and ‘take’ 
with the people—and then come to me. Good 
morning!” And the wealthy publisher, whose 
papers had brought him a fortune, tarned coldly 


“from the poor orphan beside him. 


Nina turned away, descended the stairs, and 
went forth into the thronged street, and that white 
roll was still clasped tightly in her hand; but 
ah, how heavy and hopeless the heart so light 
and glad but a few moments before! Her first 
dream had faded. 

Let us linger a few moments im the office the 
young girl had left. Scarce had she closed the 
door behind her, when a young man emerged 
from a deep window in a little recess, where he 
had been reading, and crossed the apartment, 
exclaiming : 

“Rivers, you’re too bad, by Jove! How 
could you refuse to purchase a manuscript from 
a young girl, who, judging from her form, for I 
couldn’t get a glimpse of her features for her 
veil, must be beautiful? Now, were I a publish- 
er, I’d only buy poems and tales of young and 
handsome authoresses, and the old and ugly 
ones might dispose of their manuscripts else- 
where !” 

“Then let me tell you, my dear fellow, that 
your paper would be sadly minus original contri- 
butions, I fear, for everybody knows that blues of 
acknowledged merit verge on the ‘ old and ugly’ 
order! But, in this case, I don’t think I was at 
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all to blame, for the poem was a first effort, and 
not at all adapted to my paper. But how the 
deuce did you get in here, and when, for I didn’t 
know of your presence, Loring ?” 

“O,” returned the young man, laughing, “I 
am no spirit who visits editors’ sanctums by 
creeping in at keyholes, for I just walked ina 
half hour ago while you were out, and, finding a 
fascinating novel on your table, with ‘please 
notice,’ on the title page, took upon myself the 
duty of critic, and ensconced in the shadows of 
yonder window-seat, became so intently absorbed 
in its perusal, that I had neither eye nor ear for 
aught, until I heard the closing words of your 
conversation with your fair visitor, and saw her 
depart with the rejected MS. But come, Rivers, 
who is she? give me a few facts of the case, 
name, age, and the color of her eyes, and I’ll 
turn scribbler and dish up your readers a capital 
romance under the title of the ‘Beautiful Un- 
known. By Horace Loring, Esq.’ Come, Rivers, 
the items ; young and handsome, et cetera!” And 
he drew forth a gold pencil and memorandum 
book. 

“T believe the girl’s name was Nina—Nina 
Barrows or Barraws ; something like it, at any 
rate!” returned the publisher, smiling compla- 
cently on his rich young friend. “I’ve no doubt 
you’ll make a capital thing of it! Pretty girl— 
blue eyes, golden hair—looked interesting in 
mourning—young widow, perhaps—but what’s 
the matter, Horace? you're pale as a ghost! 
Ill, eh?” And he rose to approach him. 

But Horace Loring vouchsafed no reply, stag- 
gered to his feet, and in another moment had 
gained the staircase. 

“ Ah, I see! Some old flame. Well, the girl 
was pretty—sorry I refused her poem, if it turns 
out so! Loring’s a fine young fellow, whose 
friendship I can’t afford to lose!” Then the 
publisher turned to his pen and papers again. 


Again it was evening, and Nina Barrows sat 
beside her fire, butnot sad or lonely now. Upon 
her lap lay a gorgeous bouquet of hot-house 
flowers ; round her white finger she was twining 
a short, close, raven curl which had fallen from 
an open letter in her hand, upon which the tears 
dropped silently—warm, happy, gushing tears. 
That letter ran thus: . 


“Dear Nina;—Will not these flowers, this 
lock of hair, remind you of the olden times ? 
Have you fo the pledges we gave each 
other down by the little brook in the valley, ere 
you left your cottage home for the far off city, 
and I went back to my student toils again? No, 
you cannot have forgotten! I will still believe 
you the same Nina whose blue eyes made the 
sunshine of my heart. But, may I not come to 
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¢ To-day I followed 

=e Te not seek you there? Wear but a single 
rosebud, from the = I send, among your sunny 
curls, for a token yas still remember, 
Horace Lorine.” 


O, how happy was Nina Barrows that night, 
sitting beside the fire in her humble home! how 
bright the sparkle of those violet eyes ; and lips 
and cheeks were red as the scarlet rose she had 
taken from the bouquet to twine amid her curls. 

Hark! was that a footstep on the stairs? How 
her heart beat! A tap came on the door; Mrs. 
Riley’s smiling face peered in a moment as she 
ushered in a tall gentleman, then retired. Nina 
sprang forward. 

“O, Horace! at last!” 

“ Yes, Nina, darling, at last have found you, 
still beautifal, still true as ever, as I know by 
this token,” and he stooped down and tenderly 
kissed the tresses where the flower nestled. ‘‘ At 
last you are found, no more to remain alone, 
unloved! Nina, [know all! Your poor mother 
is at rest now, and who will be your protector, if 
not he who has always loved you? Give me 
that right—a Ausband’s right! What says my 
sweet Nina?” And he drew her caressingly 
towards him. 

Ah, what could the orphan say? There was 
small need of words, but she shed sweet tears of 
joy upon the strong heart beating for her solely, 
clasped by the strong arm which henceforth was 
to shield her from life’s ills. 

Many days had not passed ere Nina Barrows 
was taken to a luxurious home, to be blessed 
henceforth with the love of a noble, generous 
heart. Very. fair, for her, grew life from that 
blest hour. Nor was the good Bridget Riley for- 
gotten ; but, in her station as laundress in her 
“swate young leddy’s” household, she never 
wearied of recounting to her fellow-domestics 
stories of those days when she had befriended 
her mistress. 

“T tould her, sure,” she would exclaim, “ that 
some fine gentleman would be after marryin’ her, 
and faith, it came true enough!” 

Blest with her husband’s love ; sitting beside 
him in his study, and listening to his gentle 
teachings, Nina Loring grew to be an accom- 
plished and learned woman. In her after life 
she wrote much and well, and her songs are on 
the lips of thousands ; yet the sweetest poem she 
ever wrote, was that which the publisher, Mr. 
Rivers, rejected, but by which he won his bride, 
so says Horace Loring. 


oes. It is a heart of stone 
encased in iron. 
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“MYRA THE GIPSEY. 


OUR DAILY DUTY. 
BY DR. J. HAYNES. 


Is it for the things that perish, 
Man should only slave and toil? 

And his daily wants replenish, 
By the tillage of the soil? 

Is the clattering of the mill 
Voices only that may call? 

Is it at the loom and anvil 
Graver duties daily fall? 


No! there’s something sweet and softly 
Speaking to the soul of man; 
Prompting him to things more lofty 
In life’s concentrated plan! 
Daily duties, high and holy, 
Far above all other kind, 
Are the acqujsition solely 
Of the heart, and sou), and mind! 


Truth and friendship are the beauties, 
Beauties that adorn the heart ; 
Love and goodness— these are duties, 
Duties of a higher art! 
Riches great and peerless beauty, 
Thousands covet while they live; 
But ambition’s noble duty 
Is the learning to forgive! 


Well to heed our daily calling, 
And for present wants provide; 
Never as the sluggard falling 
Into filth and folly’s pride! 
Heart and soul (while hands are plying) 
Should some good for others plan; 
Minds magnanimous are trying 
To improve their fellow-man! 


» 


MYRA THE GIPSEY. 


BY ANNA M. CARTER. 


Cross my palm with shining gold, 

Show your white, veined hand to me, 
And I your future will unfold, 

Reveal to you its mystery. 

“Hist!” 

The low but deep, earnest exclamation was 
uttered by a handsome, swarthy man, and he 
laid his hand warningly upon the shoulder of his 
companion. The speaker was Morelos, chief of a 
band of gipsies who always hovered round in the 
extensive eastern valley of the Sierra Madre. 
His companion by his dress and manners showed 
himself to be a Mexican grandee. A moment’s 
pause, then Morelos began to move forward with 
rapid steps, his companion followed him silently. 
‘Among giant trees, through tangled underbrush, 
@nd across streams, the two men went for nearly 
amile. Don Pedraza followed, but his eye ex- 
pressed distrust, and he kept one hand upon his 
vapier. Arrived at last in a dense thicket, 
Morelos stopped and tufmed to face his compai- 


jon. Quick as a flash Don Pedraza’s sword 


‘flew from its scabbard and he put himself on the 


defensive. 

“Diablo! put up your plaything. You wished 
to speak with me on an important subject, I 
thought ; here we are free from all prying ears.” 
And so saying Morelos threw himself carelessly 
on the grass, while his handsome lip curled 
scornfally, and his dark eyes flashed. 

“Ah, well, one cannot be too careful. You 
are sure you are free from intrusion here, then. 
Have you a mind to make a little lump of gold ?” 

“T don’t object, provided there is excitement 
in the making it. What am I to do?” 

“ Only kill a woman.” 

“Sacra! I don’t like to kill them. Never 
mind, if you pay enough, I will do it.” 

“T will give you as much silver and gold as 
your mule’s panniers will hold, one side full of 
gold, the other of silver.” 

“That’s generous. I will do it. Now, who 
must I kill ?” 

“In your tribe there is an artful gipsey girl 
called Myra, I think. Do you know her ?” 

The chief’s eyes flashed fire, but he nodded 
his head. 

“My son Hubert has seen her, pretends he 
loves her and wishes to marry her. It shall not 
be. She must be poisoned, assassinated, drowned, 
I don’t care what, provided she is got out of this 
world, and you must do it.” 

“I promised blindly, Don Pedraza. It is 
forbidden for any of the tribe to kill another, 
especially a woman, unless in revenge, or to wipe 
away dishonor. I have no revenge to gratify by 
killing Myra, and I cannot do it. She is the 
favorite of the tribe, and must not receive foul 
play 

“ How now, scoundrel!” said Don Pedraza, 
his rage making him forget his conciliatory tone. 
“ Will you dare refuse to get her out of the way? 
I will hire a rascal less honorable than yourself.” 

“ You will find it very hard, nay, impossible 
to find one in my tribe willing to kill the beauti- 
fal Myra. I said I would not kill her, but I will 
give you my promise that your son shall never 
marry her; she shall be hid from him, he may 
think her dead, and that will answer the samo 
purpose. Have no fears, Don Pedraza, that I 
shall fail in my words, for.it is to my own ad- 
vantage to keep one of our tribe from wedding 
one not of our race. Go, and be sure I will keep 
my word, as a gipsey only knows how to,” ho 
muttered, in a deep tone; and at the same time 
he pushed aside the bushes, pointed to a beaten 
track, and telling Don Pedraza to follow it 
Closely and he would reach home. 
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With many a fearful glance behind, Don Pe- 
draza went on his way. The keen, dark eyes of 
the gipsey chief followed him till he was out of 
sight, then uttering a low, clear whistle, he again 
threw himself on the grass. The sounds had 
scarcely died away, when a rustling waa 
heard in the bushes and another man made his 


appearance. 

“ How did you relish the old man’s proposition, 
Morelos ?” asked the new comer, with a grin on 
his wide mouth. 

“Diablo! I could scarcely keep my fingers 
from the old hound’s throat! How well I should 
have relished to have given that proud windpipe 
a friendly squeeze, and seen those great, sus- 
picious eyes start from their sockets, and that 
wicked, lying tongue hanging out of his foul 
mouth. Enough. So he thought I would kill 
Myra, beautiful Myra whom I love like my soul 
who is my sun, moon, everything to me. Out 
upon the old fool. I’d sooner kill that baby- 
faced son of his, whom I hate, for he has won the 
love of Myra from me. Already I see her eyes 
flash, and the color mount in her fair cheek when 
he approaches. Curse upon him for a false man 
my rival and deadly enemy.” 

“ Well, what is the end of all this prating and 


ranting? What plan have you in your head ?” 


* Listen, I p the old don, fool that he 
is! that I would prevent his son from marrying 
the girl, that he should never see her more, and I 
will keep my word to the letter.” And Morelos 
clenched his fist and showed his white teeth like 
a wolf at bay. For a moment he seemed to give 
himself up to feelings of deadly hate, then re- 
sumed ina hard tone, “The young don comes 
to our camp; I will drug his wine and when in- 
sensible he will easily fall aprey to the assassin’s 
steel. When he is dead, Myra will forget him, 
and become mine. You understand, the wine 
must be given to him in the silver charm-cup ; as 


ing the white teeth. Her dress was a dark blue 
skirt, edged with silver embroidery, and scarlet 
waist trimmed with black and gold. Her long, 
dark hair was braided with coins and ribbons of 
red and blue. This was Myre the gipsey belle. - 
She listened awhile, with her hands parting the 
luxuriant green boughs. All was still, and with 
one boand she stood in the centre of the clearing. 

“Holy virgin! Don Carlos threatened with 
assassination because he loves me! Yes he 
loves me, and I bless him for that, but Lhate the 
chief, and Morelos shall feel that my hate is as 
deadly as his own.” And she clasped her hands 
while her beautiful face assumed an, expression 
of deadly determination. “I will: seve Don 
Carlos, or perish. I am to be cup bearer, 
Morelos beware !” 

The glorious western sun was just setting, 
throwing a gorgeous, crimson light over a scene 
caleulated for a painter's pencil. In the little 
shaded dell, almost hid by rocks and trees was 
seated a band of swarthy gipsies. Their atti- 
tudes were varied, easy and careless. Men, 
women and children in knots were scattered over 
the green plain. One group in the shadow of a 
rock was conspicuous, Several men, and some 
of the prettiest girls of the tribe were sitting upon 
a little knoll, and among them sat young Don 
Carlos Pedraza and the beautiful Myra. They 
laughed, chatted and sung ; at last Morelos gave 
orders for wine. 

“ Myra, you may bring the goblets, and I beg 
Signor Pedraza will take a cup of wine with us 
for friendship’s sake ?” 

“ Thanks, sir chief, with such an invitation and 
beautiful cup-bearer, I will accept with pleasnre.” 
And he smiled as Myra tripped by him. 

She soon returned, bearing two goblets, one of 
silver, richly chased and studded with gems, the 
other of rich, scarlet glass. She was about offer- 
ing the glass gublet to Don Carlos, but Morelos 


an honored guest, he must have the most precious’ | spoke. 


goblet. Precious it will be, to both himself and 
me ; he will gain a heavenly kingdom, a seat in 
Paradise, and I my revenge! The cups must 
be filled beforehand; Myra shall give the fatal 
drink to her lover. We must now away.” So 
saying, the two gipsies arose and left the grove. 
When the sound of their footsteps had died 
away, the branches were again parted and a girl 
of almost fairy lightness and beauty appeared. 
The figure was of the mediam height, slender, 
though exquisitely rounded, and full of activity ; 
the face was rather dark, not as dark as the 
gipsies usually are, but with the southern tinge. 
Her large, dark eyes flashed brightly, and, as she 
stood, her lips were parted with horror, just show- 


“Not so. Give Don Carlos the silver goblet, 
and may he find the pleasure and remedy for all 
ills in it, that Ihave always found. Lere’s to 
the health and increased beauty of the np 
bearer 

As Myra handed the goblet to Carlos, she 
whispered hurriedly : 

“ Feign sleepiness when you have doutahes 
as you value your life do, not claep—witeh. and 
be ready.” 

Myra then laughed and began to dance end 
play on her guitar as they drank, Carelessly 
though she acted, her eye watched every change. 
She saw, as the chief yawned, so did Don Carlos, 
and when, after a few attempts at wakefulness, 
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he called for a blanket and rolled himself in it, 
she knew he had heeded her words. Unsuspect- 
ed, Myra had drugged all the wine, except that 
of Idon Carlos, and one by one the gipsies fell 
into & heavy slamber. One hour she watched 
till all was safe, then rose and tomched Don 
Carlos. 
- “ Arouse thee! not one moment is to be lost. 
Give me your cap and mantle; this night you 
Were to have been killed, stabbed while lost in the 
torpor induced by drugged wine. You must fly, 
and your cap and cloak will deceive the mur- 
derers, and Morelos will be slain by his own 
hirelings. Up and fly, and when safe, give one 
thought to the poor gipsey girl Myra, who loved 
you only too well. Farewell—fiy !’” 
“Not one step will I go without you, dearest 
“That is folly! Go! Iam happy in know- 
ng that I saved you from an ignoble death. Go, 
l implore you.” 
~ “Itis no use, I will not stir till you go with 
me; if you refuse to accompany me, I will stay 
her and await my coming fate.” 
“Tf you stay, both are lost!” 
' “Tf you go, Myra, both are saved. I implore 
you, dearest Myra, to fly with me.” 
' “Tl follow, but you go now, for to be found 
here would be death. Go, and I will put your 
mantle and sombrero on Morelos—that done, I 
will meet you in the glen beside the brook.” 
’ “Tf you are not there, Myra, in fifteen minutes, 
I will return.” So saying, Don Carlos left the 
place. 


' “ What can you do, child?” asked a tall, ele- 
gant lady, of a young girl who stood before her. 
The lady was very handsome, though her face told 
of a grief always present,shedding a gentle sadness 
over her whole life. She was elegantly dressed, 
and reclined in a richly cushioned chair. 

“ Alas, lady, it is not much I can do. I can 
dance, sing, tell fortanes and embroider. My 
former life, as you know, has not fitted me for a 
lady’s maid.” The young girl spoke very sadly, 
but her rich, sweet voice seemed to wake a chord 
in the lady’s heart, for she motioned the girl to 
sit on a stool by her side. 

“No, Don Carlos told me of your life, and 
though I gave him a promise to do what I could 
for you, I scarcely expected to find such a person. 
Truly, child, I expected to see a wild, elf-like 
being, who scarcely knew how to enter a door. 
Tell me your name.” 

* My name is Myra.” 

“It’sa pretty name. Who were your parents?” 

“T cannot tell you that, lady. The chief of 


the tribe told me I was brought to them one dark 
night by one of the tribe and given to old 
Stella, and in a few days the man died. Old 
Stella was ever kind to me, but she died long 
ago—over a year—since then I’ve been my own 
mistress, going where I pleased, doing as I 
pleased, if not against the rules of the tribe. A 
few days before old Stella died, when she laid 
sick, Icame into the tent angry with some coarse- 
ness of my companions, and exclaimed against 
them ; Stella raised herself from her blanket and 
said, ‘Myra, my child, be careful, your blood 
will show itself one day.’ I never knew what 
she meant, and when I asked any of my com- 
panions they only laughed and mocked, saying 
she meant I’d fly intoa rage some day about 
nothing. I don’t think that is what she meant, 
but I can’t tell. When I asked Stella what her 
meaning was, she only shook her head. That is 
all I can tell you of myself. How I came here, 
how I came to leave the tribe, you know from 
Don Carlos.” 

Were you sorry to leave, Myra? Would 
you have remained with the tribe if you could 
with safety 

“O no, lady, no, if Ican only become good 
and useful. Ihave always hated the life I led. 
I never would lie and as the other girls did. 
I could not do it, and Stella never made me. 
When my companions teased me, Stella would ~ 
send them away. Do you think, lady, I will 
ever grow like you, 80 good ?” 

“ Yes, child, and better far. I will teach you 
as I would my own child. Go now with Jeanette 
and she will give you other clothes, and when 
you have rested you may come to me again.” 

Myra kissed the lady’s hand, and followed 
the old nurse from the room, wondering if she 
would ever be so graceful and lovely as Donna 
Lina Hermosa. 

Don Hermosa entered the room smiling. 

* “ What freak now, Lina? Are you going to 
undertake to tame a real wild Zingari girl ?” 

“Yes, but she doesn’t seem so wild, and, Rod- 
rigo, there is something in her large, dark eyes, 
and rich voice, which reminds me of our lost 
child. Had she lived she would have been just 
the age of this young girl, and could not be more 
beautiful surely. Already I feel as if this gipsey 
girl were sent me as a blessing from Heaven. 
Then, too, your young friend Don Carlos loves 
her, and I will try and make her worthy of him, 
for you know I am not one to thwart a lcving 
heart.”’ 

So it-was settled that Myra was to become an 
inmate of Don Rodrigo’s palace. She soon be- 
came Donna Lina’s especial charge, and by her 
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docility, intelligence and gentle temper, endeared 
herself to all around her. ’ 

One day Donna Lina was reclining on her 
couch, and Myra sitting on her low seat beside 
her, when she asked her if she would sing and 
dance for her, as she did in the days of her roving 
life. Myra smiled, though her face was mantled 
with a rich blush, and she rather reluctantly took 
her guitar, for the memory of her gipsey life 
filled her with feelings of shame now. And one 
who had seen her in her former life would scarcely 
recognize him now. Her face had lost much of 
the darkness incident to an exposed life, her lux- 
uriant black hair was no longer ornamented 
with coins and gay ribbons, but braided neatly 
and wound round her small, well-shaped head. 
The lithe, full form was set off by a closely fitting 
dress of blue silk, and her small hands shaded 
by lace ruffles. 

“ Go, dear Myra, and put on your quaint dress, 
and all, that I may see you as you looked when 
timid and blushing you came to me.” | 

Myra obeyed and went out of the room. She 
soon returned, and after a little hesitation began 
to dance with all her former abandon and life. 
Backwards, forwards, on her toes, on one foot, 
like some creature of air she bounded. In one 
of her bounds, a little chain which she always 
wore round her neck became unfastened, and a 
glittering trinket fell at the feet of Donna Lina, 
who stooped and picked it up. No sooner did 
she see it, than she screamed and fainted away. 
A moment and Myra and old Jeanette were by 
her side, endeavoring to revive her. Jeanette 
pushed. Myra away. 

“Go, you wild, good-for-nothing girl. Did 
you know no better than when my dear lady is 
80 weak, to put on your disgraceful toggery and 
make such a noise in her room ?” 

“‘ She told me to.” 

Just then Donna Lina opened her eyes and sat 
up. Opening her hands she showed an elegant 
gold locket, studded with emeralds and pearls. 

“ Where, Myra, did you get this?” she asked, 
in a low voice. 

“ Dear lady, I have always worn that night and 
day. One day I wished to take it off, but Stella 
told me not to for it was a charm, and would one 
day bring me great good fortune. When I 
asked who gave it to me, she bade me hold my 
tongue.” 

“Do you know what it contains ?” 

“ Contains ? No, I did not know it could 

Donna Lina then touched a spring, and it 
opened, disclosing two miniatures, one of her- 
self, the other a portrait of Don Rodrigo. At 


sight of these pictures she clasped the wondering 
girl in her arms, coveriag her with passionate 
kisses. 


“My child! my child! My heart told me you 
were not drowned, as was supposed. All is 
clear now, you were stolen from me by the 
gipsies. I always thought so, for your body 
never could be found. When Don Carlos brought 
you to me, my heart felt a strange thrill. I 
longed then to clasp you to my heart so long 
desolate. How can I thank Don Carlos ?”’ 

“ For what ?”’ and the handsome figure of Don 
Rodrigo accompanied by Don Carlos appeared 
at the door, 

The story was soon told, and the happy Myra 
was folded in the arms of her father. 

“ For this you were wondering how you should 
pay Don Carlos, was it?” asked Don Hermosa, 
when his feelings would let him speak. 

“ Yes, I asked the question, but it was an idle 
one, for 1 know. His eyes speak forhim. Yes, 
Carlos, my friend,” said Lina Hermosa, turning 
with a bright smile to the young man, “I know 
what you wish, and I know, too, that it would 
give my child happiness. She is yours, but you 
must spare her to us for along while yet.” And 
rising, Donna Lina took her husband’s arm, and 
walked from the room, leaving the lovers to 
their new-found happiness. 

Just a year from that time, Don Carlos Pedraza 
wedded Myra Hermosa. It was her father and 
mother’s wish that she should retain the pretty 
name given her by the gipsies. The wedding was 
a splendid one, and when in the midst of the fes- 
tivities an old, withered gipsey made her appear- 
ance, begging to tell the fortune of the bride, she 
was permitted to do so, and went away loaded 
with gold, rejoicing but never suspecting that the 
delicate jewelled hand of the blushing bride was 
the hand of her old pupil, Myra toe Gipser. 


FRENCH MORALS. 
Drunkenness (in the towns in the south of 
France) is + pa seen, street brawling cannot 
all publ 


exist, and ic immoralities so offensive to 
decency are rigidly suppressed. The absurd scan- 
dals retailed against private conduct in French 
society, are grossly exaggerated ; nothing can be 
more devoid of truth than the wholesale assertions 
of many writers, who have taken their tone from 
a dissipated capital, and applied their deductions 
to the whole nation. It is a conclusion hi 
creditable to the whole of the south, at least, that, 
among the numerous visitors, there are few who 
do not reside in the country with pleasure, and 
leave it with regret.—French Sketches. 
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THE PAST. 
| He who seeks repentance for the past, 4 
| Should woo the angel virtue for the future. h 
Bin E. B. Lyrron. 


NATIONAL ROSES. 
Written for a Young Lady's Album, Washington, D. C. 


BY RICHARD WRIGHT. 


Though fine is this book, golden-bound and with flowers, 
To frame into wreaths or convert into posies ; 

Yet it lacks the chief glory and pride of earth’s bowers, 
The all-glowing, beautiful, sweet-scented roses. 


Let us gather 0 few, and devote them a place 
In the album, wherever the lady disposes; 
Above all they will give it a grandeur and grace, 
The delicate, rich-hued and beautiful roses. 


For the rose is the jewel of nature’s parterre, 
Though the leaves may decay, yet its own perfume 
never; 
And nations have each some bright rose they hold dear, 
Fondly cherished in life and in memory forever. 


In chivalry’s famed realm of old, 

Which launched Columbus on the main, 
A flower displayed its leaves of gold— 

The Isapetia-Rose of Spain. 


When tyrants ruled the vine-clad land, 
And terror overshadowed all, 

Caantorre Corpay stood, steel in hand, 
The glorious red, red Rose of Gaul. 


In that fair isle of arts and trade, 
Where truth and freedom, beauty glows, 
*Mongst thousand flowers in bloom arrayed, 
Vicrorta, Queen, is‘England’s Rose. 


The Scandinavian region, north, 

*Midst winter’s ice and drifting snows, 
Claims a pure vocalist of worth, 

For Jenny Linp is Sweden’s Rose. 


When Smith, on old Virginia’s ground, 
Lay destined victim by his foes; 

Saved—he beheld, with mercy crowned, 
A Pocasontas—Indian Rose. 


Columbia’s Rose! is she who gave 
Good early lessons to her son, 

And formed him virtuous, wise and brave— 
The Morusgr of our Washington! 


We have gatHered our roses from various climes, 
And. as favorites, strung them together in metre; 
And may they, like Sabbath bells, peal forth the chimes 
Of musical roses, still sweeter and sweeter. , 


JACQUELIN OF HOLLAND, 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


In a small and insignificant Dutch town, scarce- 
ly equal in importance to the meanest English 
hamlet, there was one house which seemed to be 
hastily fitted up for the temporary residence of 
some one, at least, of more consequence than the 
ordinary range of the inhabitants of that secluded 
place. The house stood alone, high up on the 
brow of the only hill that relieved the eye in that 
vicinity, from the broad, flat marshes and low- 
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lying fields which characterize the uninteresting 
scenery of Holland. 

The alterations and improvements were more 
particularly confined to the inside of the house, 
while the external preserved mostly the air of 
antiquity that had hung around it for years. 
Still even in the inside, one would hardly have — 
thought that it was prepared only for the residence 
of some common private family, except for some 
few rich and rare articles which could not ex- 
actly be classed as furniture. A cabinet inlaid 
with mother of pearl, a jewel case of costly 
material, splendid work-boxes, together with a 
magnificent writing desk, and an odor case 
which was filled with the rarest oriental scents, 
were scattered here and there about the apart- 
ments; and in the best bed chamber, there was 
some appearance of state in the surroundings of 
the bed and toilet. 

In this room, sat two ladies of nearly the same 


" apparent age. One of them was of a high order 


of beauty, with an intellectual cast of countenance, 
and a quiet yet regal demeanor which would 
have marked her anywhere, as a distinguished 
personage. Her dress was a white satin under 
garment, of a rich, heavy texture; and outside 
of this was one equally magnificent, of a pale 
gold color. It was entirely open in front, and 
confined round the waist by a heavy gold cord 
and tassels. The sleeves were slashed, and 
puffed out with white satin; and the bosom was 
surrounded by a fall of the righest Valenciennes, 
forming a splendid berthe. Her hair, which was 
a bright auburn, soft and flexible, waving in 
thick masses from a pure white brow, was par- 
tially concealed by a head-dress of the Marie 
Stuart pattern, of rich Genoa velvet. Its color 
was an imperial purple, relieved by a few small 
white flowers formed of pearls. The wearer of 
this superb dress was Jacqueline of Holland. 

Her companion was dressed simply ina plain 
white silk, made rather low, with a narrow edging 
of lace, and short sleeves edged with the same. 
The only approach to ornament was a gold cord 
wound round the soft braids of dark, shining hair, 
and its superb tassels falling over an ear that 
looked pure and white as any pearl, Her cheek 
lacked the color that predominated in that of the 
other lady ; but her soft blue eye had none of the 
languor of illness, and the delicacy of her skin had 
no trace of unhealthiness. Not so dazzling nor 
so brilliant as Jacqueline, Mathilde d’Escaillon 
was yet most purely beautiful. The queen-pearls 
in the rich head gear of Jacqueline had their 
typic beauty carried out in the person and charac- 
ter of Mathilde. 

“ Sorry accommodations for the ‘ Countess of 
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Hainault, Holland, Zealand and Ostrevant,’” 
said Jacqueline, gaily running over the list of 
her titles; ‘‘ Duchess of Touraine, Brabant and 
Gloucester. Why, look, Mathilde, do you know 
that our foresters were better lodged than I am ?” 

“Doubtless, dear lady; but while it grieves 
me on your account, that you cannot enjoy the 
state which your birth, education and connections 
so amply deserve, it seems to me that in this 
secluded spot, far from the bustle of courts, and 
the thousand cares and cabals of a life like that 
to which you have been accustomed heretofore, 
there is a charm which no other place ever had 
before. Tranquillity and repose seem to inhabit 
here, and peace broods gently over these low 
fields and the silvery streams which flow by so 
softly. Itis as if nature held a grand and beau- 
tiful rest, and invited us two favored oneg to en- 
joy the sweet repose.” 

“True, Mathilde. We are generally too close 
ly bound to externals ; and surely none are more 
guilty of these sins against nature than we who 
have inhabited courts. Standing as I do now, 
on the verge of middle life, after so many re- 
verses of fortune, so many strange circumstances, 
I look back with a shudder, and think that after 
all, I should have been so much happier to have 
been born and reared in a less elevated sphere. 
But the force of habit and the pride of birth, and 
the ties of connection to royalty, have all had 
their influence upon me, against my better prin- 
ciples. After thirty-three years of nursing am- 
bitious hopes, I suppose that to come down to 
ordinary life, such as I take it is the only kind 
of life that can flourish in a poor tenement like 
this, Mathilde, will be a tremendous fall for my 
pride. Say what you will about simplicity, there 
is some charm in grandeur also.” 

Mathilde sighed. “Have you not had sad 
experience of those charms, dear lady *” 

“T have indeed, Mathilde. Think what my 
life has been, and you will believe that more 
than most women, I have been subject to strange 
vicissitudes. Married at fifteen, to the Duke of 
Touraine, who, as you know was the son of the 
king of France, I enjoyed in the two succeeding 
‘years, more than has ever fallen to my lot since. 
At seventeen I lost my husband, and shortly 
afterwards my good father died. Then came 
the terrible struggle in which I was involved with 
my uncle, the Bishop of Liege, who insisted that 
his father, Duke Albert of Bavaria, had not 
divided his dominions as he ought; and he now 
claimed Holland as his right. Then, contrary 
to the rules of the church, he married the widow 
of my Uncle Anthony, Duke of Brabant; and 
my poor mother, weak in this as well as in a 
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matters, believed that she bad found a remedy 
for the quarrel between my uncle, the bishop, and 
myself. 

“Ido not know to this day, Mathilde, what. 
could have induced me to comply with my moth- 
er’s insane and absurd proposal. My Uncle 
Anthony had left two sons. Philip was a free, 
frank, bold youth, and could I have forgotten the 
memory of my husband, and had not Philip 
been my own cousin, I could perhaps have mar- 
ried him. I liked his character and principles, 
his upright, open bearing, and there was a 
romance that appealed to my heart, in his orphan- 
ed state ; for you know, Mathilde, that his father 
was killed on the battle-field of Agincourt. 

“I knew that Philip loved me too. I was the 
only being with whom he would have united his 
fate. So he often told me; and I believed him. 
But Philip was wearing away like a snow wreath ; 
and while he was declaring his love for me, the 
words were followed by the stain of blood upon 
his lips. He lived only a few days. Only the 
death of Touraine had ever inflicted upon me 
such severe pain as to see Philip die. No one 
knew how tender was the tie between us; and 
even I, myself, had only a vagte idea that I 
might some day have consented to marry him. 
But my mother approached me the very next day 
with a subject which filled me with horror and 
dismay. 

“* Jacqueline,’ she commenced, ‘I know of 
but one mode by which to conciliate the bishop.’ 

“«*Tell me then, good mother, for I would be 
glad enough to have this mean and cruel perse- 
cution cease; tell me any honorable way of get- 
ting rid of such an enemy.’ 

“Not only honorable,’ she continued, ‘but 
highly proper, and the probable means of happi- 
ness to two, at least. It is that you marry the 
Duke of Brabant.’ 

“I declare to you, Mathilde, I did not know 
for some minutes who she meant. Philip had 
borne this title, of course, since his father’s 
death—but that John, the younger son of my 
Uncle Anthony, the poor imbecile—a ghild in 
years, repulsive in person and manners, almost 
an idiot in intellect—should be selected to fill 
the place of my departed husband, was too 
abominable to be thought of. He the Dake of 
Brabant! I had not thought of it before. But 
of course, it was so, because there was no other 
inheritor of the honors of the family. But to be 
my husband! 

“ My mother was a great stickler for titles and 
grandeur, and thought little of peace and hap- 
piness. Herself a daughter of the house of Bur- 
gundy—for Philip, Duke of Burgundy, was, as 
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perhaps you know, my grandfather—she be- 
lieved that to marry any one without a title, 
would involve the degradation of any individual 
of a noble family, She worked her cards well. 
I will not tell you—because I am unwilling to 
throw so much blame upon a parent—what arts 
she resorted to, to make me sacrifice myself to 
this weak boy. John of Brabant was only fifteen 
when I married him—an act for which I thought 
myself poorly repaid by the reconciliation of the 
bishop to me and to my claim to Holland. 

“ Disgusted with his low principles, his free 
association with people below him in station, 
and his utter neglect of myself, added to my 
former dislike of him, I resolved to leave him. 
I raved at my mother for chaining me to such 
a being, and declared that I would obtain a 
divorce from him and marry some person who 
would pay me the attentions due to me in society. 

“In vain my mother and my Uncle Philip, 


’ Duke of Burgundy, urged my return to him. I 


refused, and again took up my abode in the 
palace of my mother, whom I would not permit to 
name John of Brabant as my husband. Soon 
after, I went with her to Valenciennes, and left 
her while I went to my own town of Bouchain. 
While at Valenciennes, I had several times con- 
versed with the Lord d’Escaillon, your father. 
He had promised to put me safely under the pro- 
tection of Henry of England, to whose cause he 
was devoted. 

“At Bouchain, I left the town early in the 
morning to meet your father outside the walls. 
It was then, Mathilde, that he told me of his 
daughter. I little thought then that circumstan- 
ces so sad as his death and your mother’s in- 
sanity would ever place you in my sole protec- 
tion. I rejoice that, since these things are inevi- 
table, I have had it in my power to discharge a 
part of my obligation to your father. 

“Under his care, accompanied by a body of 
lancers, I took the road to Calais, riding on the 
first day nearly to Saint Pol. I was received 
cordially in England by King Henry, and re- 
sided at his court for sometime. His son, Henry 
VI., was born while I was there, and I was god- 
mother to the future king. I was then just twenty- 
two years old. Henry did nothing for me in the 
way of the divorce which I solicited; probably 
being unwilling to offend my Uncle Philip; and 
indeed he had little time, for his death occurred 
soon after. 

“Now comes a stranger part of my history than 
all the rest. As I have begun to tell it to you, 
Mathilde, I will not cover up this part of it. 
The Duke of Gloucester held the office of Pro- 
tector in England, when I applied to the pope for 


a divorce. I asked it on the ground of too near 
relationship, and on another ground which may 
make you smile at its absurdity. I was myself 
one of the god-mothers of John of Brabant; and 
the Romish church forbids a marriage between 
two persons who hold that relation towards each 
other. At any rate, I was determined to avail 
myself of every possible advantage which might 
be accorded me. 

“I was awaiting the decision of the pope, when 
I was surprised by an offer of marriage from the 
Duke of Gloucester! If I looked only to the 
release of my hated bonds, might I not be for- 
given if I consented? Consented, while before 
God and man, I was the wife of another! Ma- 
thilde, do you hear me? do you not shrink from 
one who could do this ?” 

“Ah, dearest lady, your temptation was great, 
doubtless; and itis not for me to judge you.” 

Jacqueline sat silent for a few moments. She 
felt sure that Mathilde did not exonerate her from 
blame, and she knew not how to proceed with 
her history. She had tried to justify her con- 
duct to herself; but it was impossible, she thought, 
to impress Mathilde with all the motives which 
drove her to disregard the laws that bound her 
to her marriage conttact. Both felt the restraint 
that was closing about them, and Jacqueline, 
sensitively alive to censure, drooped her head, 
and wept the bitter tears that only self-blame 
can cause to flow from mortal eyes. She looked 
so genuinely miserable, that Mathilde pitied and 
caressed her back to self-control again. 

“We know not, dear lady, how well we can 
resist the tempter until he comes before us. I 
will not insult your good sense by saying that you 
did right; but believe me, I have both charity 
and excuse for yourerror. I can well conceive 
how you would catch at every prospect of release 
from the cruel bonds of your former marriage.” 

Jacqueline thanked her fervently, and then re- 
sumed : 

“T will not say one word to justify myself in 
your eyes. Gloucester was an old man, and I, 
the wife of two husbands, was yet a young girl. 
I was scarcely twenty-three when I married him. 
He persuaded me that I was not legally bound, 
to the Duke of Brabant—that I was as free as if 
he were dead; but he knew and I knew that we 
were transgressing—I cannot dwell upon this, 
my Mathilde ; it is too painful. 

“The Duke of Gloucester claimed all my pos- 
sessions, which John of Brabant had seized upon. 
We crossed over to Calais ; and, although Bed- 
ford, the duke’s brother, then regent in France, 
prepared a treaty in conjunction with the Duke 
of Burgundy, still Gloucester refused to accept 
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its terms. Many persons blamed the duke, and 
called him rapacious for claiming my possessions. 
I, alone, knew that it was only for love of me. 

“We went to Hainault, where every town 
opened its gates and hailed us as their sovereigns. 
The duke was obliged to return to England early 
in 1425; and left me behind him athe request 
of the nobles. I was at Mons, where the people 

had sworn to guard and defend me against all 
who might wish to harm me. Alas! you must 
spare me, Mathilde, the relation of the wrongs I 
endured. Suffice it to say that every promise 
was broken, and that even my own mother for- 
sook me in my extremity !” 

Jacqueline could not tell her faithful friend all. 
She could not tell her of the pope’s decree, 
which pronounced her marriage with Gloucester 
of no effect. She could not relate that, when her 
estates were entirely out of his power, he desert- 
ed her wholly and married another woman. Yet 
all this did Jacqueline of Holland endure, and 
yet—with all her experience of man’s perfidy, 
her young and loving heart gave its sincere and 
earnest affection*to another. John of Brabant 
was dead! It was the first news that stirred 
the pulses within her! She was free—and there 
was no one to bind the broken chain. 

What wonder then, if her impressible heart 
gave way under the affection of Francis de Bor- 
selle, a nobleman whom the Duke of Burgundy 
had left as his lieutenant? Again she violated 
a promise—not one of marriage, however—but 
one given to Burgundy that she would unite 
herself to no one without his consent. The 
ceremony was performed; and the duke entered 
the country, seized the husband of Jacqueline 
and confined him in the tower of Rupelmonde. 
Then it was, that, to save her husband’s life, 
she surrendered all her estates to Philip of Bur- 
gundy; resigned all her titles save that of 
Countess of Ostrevant, and retired to the estate 
of that name. 

A few years of peace were now the lot of Jac- 
queline. ‘There was no more for others to envy 
her, of riches or honors; and, she passed out of 
the eventful life she had always lived, with a 
sensation of tranquillity such as she had never 
known before. 

In October, 1436, her faithful friend, Mathilde, 
was called to her bedside. The latter had never 
forsaken her, and next to her husband, Jacqueline 
loved the good and amiable daughter of d’Escail- 
lon who, dying, left his child to her friendship 

and protection. Francis de Borselle was hang- 
ing over his dying wife, in an agony of grief which 
admitted of no consolation. Jacqueline had brok- 
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BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Art eighteen, I, Helgh Winthrop, was betrothed 
to Amory Meredith, with the full ope and 
approbation of our parents. 

We had been children and schoolmates togeth- 
er, and our formal engagement was only a clos- 
ening of the bands which had long united us. 
Our love was without passion—calm, and on my 
side earnest—the fraternal regard which exists 
instinctively between brother and sister. There 
was no breaking up of the great deep of my 
affections to flow forth on Amory Meredith; my 
cheek did not crimson at his approach, or my 
heart grow warmer in his presence. 

My betrothed belonged to a highly respectable 
though reduced family, and from his English 
father he inherited the pride which any one less 
interested in him than I, might readily have seen 
he possessed. In our daily intercourse this spirit 
of arrogance did not often manifest itself, and 
when it did, I must have appeared so much sur- 
prised and grieved, that it was checked immedi- 
ately ; and thus I failed to notice this trait in his 
character as I should. 

My father was very wealthy, and I had been 
reared in the midst of all that taste could suggest 
and gold procure ; but I do not think I cared so 
much for these things as many do. I know that 
when the C—— Bank failed, and with it was 
swept away my father’s whole property, I did 
not weep over it, as many would have done, but 
went about my daily duties calmly, and without 
emotion, other than sympathy for my parent in 
his distress. 

I never thought that our loss of wealth would 
drive away the hundreds we had known as 
friends ; I never doubted that Amory would take 
to his bosom as willingly the portionless Helen 
Winthrop, as Helen Winthrop the heiress. Ah, 
sometimes I think it is well that we see “as 
through a glass, darkly,” in this life, otherwise 
we might be less happy than now. 

With fall confidence in Amory’s truth, I went 
down to meet him the morning after the failure 
of Winthrop and Giles had been announced in 
the daily papers. He appeared ill at ease as I 
entered the parlor, and to my cordial greeting he 
returned a cool “ good morning.” 

“ What is it, Amory? What is the matter?” 
I thought he was ill. 


en a blood-vessel, and never spoke again. 


“Nothing—it is nothing—I—”’ His brow 
ctimsoned and he hesitated. 

“ What have I done to offend you? Why this 
coolness unless you are angry ?” 
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“You have not offended: me, Helen; you are 
not to blame—I have told my father so over and 
over again, but he.is firm—no, no, Helen, I am 
not offended.” . 

Pray explain yourgelf,” I said proudly. 
“ Your words are not so eXpressive as your looks, 
or the disagreeable something which you are 
striving to keep a secret, would even now be 
known to me.” 

He arose to his feet, as if preparing for some 
desperate revelation. 

“I might as well speak it, Helen—though it 
gives me great pain to do so—we can never be 
married !” 

I controlled myself sufficiently to inquire : 

“ And why ?” 

“ My father objects to my union now that you 
will be as poor as I; you know that he is proud, 
and seeks wealth rather than worth in the wife of 
his son.” 

In the calm indifference of Amory’s tones,*I 
learned what might have been evident to me long 
before had I not looked upon my betrothed as 
little below divinity. He did not love me as he 
had professed, and with the gilded bauble, 
wealth, had flown all the pure affection he had 
so often told me dwelt in his heart for me. It 
roused my pride, this change in him, and I 
answered as calmly as he had spoken. 

“Yes, Mr. Meredith, I know your father’s 
character ina measure. I know that he is proud, 
I shall not be straying from the truth to add, ar- 
rogant, and sooner than enter his family now 
that I have not wealth to purchase my entrance 
—the only thing which seems to be necessary— 
I would work my way through the world by my 
own efforts!” 

Amory was very much disturbed. He had, 
perhaps, thought me possessed of too little 
discernment to penetrate his flimsy regrets, and 
was astonished at my temerity in hinting at 
the discovery. It was some time before he re- 
plied, and then the words came forth slowly and 
with embarrassment, as if the man was in a 
quandary. 

“ But, Helen, I wish it were otherwise. Really 


—I—ah—that is, I wish I were a rich man, but 


itis vain! The world has dealt very cruelly 
with me!” 

“Amory Meredith”—TI arose from my chair 
and stood up before him—“ you have said 
enough! You sought me for the gold you 
deemed was mine, and when the brazen idol was 
torn away you cast aside as worthless the altar 
where it had once been enshrined! ’Tis well., I 
am only too thankful that I have seen your 
falseness in time to save myself. Mr. Meredith, 
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you are free, now and henceforth! Good 
morning.” 

I gathered up the book of engravings with'which 
Ihad purposed to amuse him, and before he 
could stay me, left the room. Looking back 
now, I know that I could not have loved Amory 
Meredith as I was capable of loving, or I should 
have felt the pang of separation more keenly, 
As it was, I suffered, much from wounded affec- 
tion, more from wounded pride; and, as I sat in 
my chamber till long after noon, brooding on his 
cold-hearted selfishness, and his father’s family 
pride, I determined to be the wife of one whom 
wealth and station as far outshone even the 
pristine glory of the Merediths, as the sun out 
shines the moon. 

My beauty would attract, as it had ever done, 
admirers and flatterers, and for the wealthiest one 
I would use all my fascinations. I thought then 
nothing of the deep and holy love which should 
live in a wife’s heart for her husband. I thought 
nothing of the unhappiness of ill-starred mar- 
riages ; I would only let Amory see that his 
falseness had not cost me a single pang. 

So with this reckless resolve in my heart | 
went into society at every opportunity, and the 
patient reader shall know with what results, if he 
will follow me through my story. 


It was at a gay party that I first met Arthur 
Stone, the millionaire senator. My first impres- 
sions of him were that he was like his name— 
stone ; but his rich voice, and easy, polite bearing 
disarmed any awe which I might otherwise have 
felt in his presence. 

Mr. Stone was a man past the morning of life. 
His age was thirty-three, and his person that of 
one born to stand pre-eminent among his fellows. 
He was of medium height, rather slender; his 
hair black and wavy ; his forehead broad, full, and 
white as the depths of a snow-drift. His eyes 
were deep gray, sach a gray as mirrors fortha 
matchless soul ; and his features were strong and 
selfreliant. There was something about the 
small fine mouth which made one fear to offend 
him, and yet his smile was sweetness itself. 

From the first, I resolved that Arthur Stone 
should be my husband; wealthy, talented, high 
in his country’s places of honor, and I poor and 
neglected, yet he should be mine. I exerted 
every faculty—@ta'ked to him as I had never 
talked before—thoughts which had never before 
formed themselves in my mind, came forth 
clothed in the fair garb of language, and Mr. 
Stone listened, and my, success was at length 
certain. 

One October evening, when the sun had gone 
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to his bed in garments of crimson and purple, 
Arthur Stone poured out the story of his love in 
‘my ear. With all the impetuosity of a strong man’s 
first love, he went on until he asked me to be his 
life—his hope! I put my cold hand in his and 
promised to be his wife. Then I submitted with 
patience to the burning kisses which he showered 
upon my lips and forehead, and heard all his 
passionate exclamations of fondness with calm 
stoicism. Mr. Stone did not seem surprised that 
I returned nothing of his demonstrations—per- 
haps he thought me shy and timid—but Heaven 
knows that at the moment I promised to be his, 
I cared no more for him than for the coatless 
emigrant that brought our wood and drew our 
water. 

Before he left, the permission of my parents 
had been sought and given, and our wedding day 
was fixed—just two months from that very 
evening. 

The preparations were magnificent. Silks, 
laces, velvets and jewelry in the most lavish pro- 
fusion were showered upon me by my infatuated 
Jiance. Why the wealthy, handsome and talent- 
ed senator should love me so well I could not 
imagine, and at times I felt really sad that I 
could not return in some measure the wealth of 
affection he gave me. I joined in the arrange- 
ments for the wedding with great zeal, for I 
wished to show the Merediths, as well as other 
of my false friends, that the poor Helen Win- 
throp had won a prize after all. 

The morning of the day set apart for our 
marriage, I went into the garden to superintend 
the removal of some choice plants for the deco. 
ration of the parlors, and when it was done, I 
threw myself down on a bench by the little pond 
at the foot of the garden. I thought over my life 
more seriously than I had ever done before. I 
realized the depth of my error in consenting to 
become the wife of one whom I did not love—one 
to whom I was totally and unexceptionably indif- 
ferent. For all my recklessness I had a heart, 
though it lay very far down, and the waters of 
folly and vanity had encrusted it, yet I could feel 
for the disappointment which my husband would 
suffer when he learned to understand fully that I 
had no love to give him. 

The reader must not censure me too severely, 
for my situation in life must plead in extenua- 
tion of my many sins. I was the child of parents 
that never crossed me in my wishes, never 
thwarted my inclinations, never corrected my 
evil tendencies. They loved me, and deemed 
me too perfect to do aughtamiss. Thus I came 
to regard my own will as first in all cases, and 
my pleasure paramount to everything else. No 


master spirit had ever awakened and called forth 
the better impulses of my nature ; no gentle voice 
had ever taught me of the green path which leads 
upward to the land of perfect peace. 

Buried in thought I sat on this, my wedding 
day, in the garden shadowy, when I was aroused 
by a slight rustling, and looking up, I saw stand- 
ing before me, Amory Meredith. There was a 
shade of real suffering on his face, and his voice 
was tremulous as he bade me good morning. 
Perhaps, after all, he might have loved me as 
well as a selfish nature like his was capable of 
loving. 

I replied calmly to his greeting, and was 
about leaving him to return to the house, but he 
caught my hand, and detained me. 

“ Stay a moment, Miss Winthrop—Helen—I 
wish to tell you how painful the thought of this 
eternal separation is to me. Can it not be avoid- 
ed? Iam willing to make any sacrifice for you, 
Helen ; that is, if you still love me !” 

“Mr. Meredith,” I replied, ‘‘it would be im- 
possible to change the course of events even if I 
loved you, which I take this opportunity of as- 
suring you Ido not; and my respect of Mr. 
Stone’s high and noble qualities will make me 
very happy as his wife. When I am settled at 
Washington, I shall be happy to receive Mr. 
Meredith and his rich wife, among my visitors. 
Allow me to bid you good-by.” 

Meredith inclined his head, and turning; walk- 
ed slowly away. I felt no pang of regret as I 
gazed on his retreating form, and knew that ere 
the sun set there would be an eternal barrier set 
up between us. 

In all the splendor of white satin and orange 
flowers we were married, Arthur Stone and I. 
The wedding, people said, was a magnificent 
affair, with its eight bridesmaids and like number 
of groomsmen. I know that through it all my 
face was one flush of gratified vanity, and when 
the ceremony was over, and the rich peals of the 
lofty organ swelled through the wide old church, 
I thought I was happy, and that my heart beat 
a jubilant measure to the gorgeous music. 

There was a gay party at my father’s house 
that evening, in honor of my marriage, and I was 
the gayest of them all. Men praised the spark- 
ling beauty of the bride, and envied Mr. Stone 
the possession of so rich a prize. Fair ladies 
were envious of my happiness, and thought with 
sighs upon the grand panoply of wealth and 
fashion which would surround me. Ah, if they 
had looked into my heart they would have found 
it empty. 

My husband took me with him directly to 
Washington, where he had a fine town house, 
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“You bave not offended me, Helen; you are 
not to blame—I have told my father so over and 
over again, but he is firm—no, no, Helen, I am 
not offended.” . 

“Pray explain yourgelf,” I said proudly. 
“ Your words are not so eXpressive as your looks, 
or the disagreeable something which you are 
striving to keep a secret, would even now be 
known to me.” 

He arose to his feet, as if preparing for some 
desperate revelation. 

“TI might as well speak it, Helen—though it 
gives me great pain to do so—we can never be 
married !” 

I controlled myself sufficiently to inquire : 

“ And why ?” 

' “ My father objects to my union now that you 
will be as poor as I; you know that he is proud, 
and seeks wealth rather than worth in the wife of 
his son.” 

In the calm indifference of Amory’s tones,*I 
learned what might have been evident to me long 
before had I not looked upon my betrothed as 
little below divinity. He did not love me as he 
had professed, and with the gilded bauble, 
wealth, had flown all the pure affection he had 
so often told me dwelt in his heart for me. It 
roused my pride, this change in him, and I 
answered as calmly as he had spoken. 

“Yes, Mr. Meredith, I know your father’s 
character in a measure. I know that he is proud, 
I shall not be straying from the truth to add, ar- 
rogant, and sooner than enter his family now 
that I have not wealth to purchase my entrance 
—the only thing which seems to be necessary— 
I would work my way through the world by my 
own efforts!” 

Amory was very much disturbed. He had, 
perhaps, thought me possessed of too little 
discernment to penetrate his flimsy regrets, and 
was astonished at my temerity in hinting at 
the discovery. It was some time before he re- 
plied, and then the words came forth slowly and 
with embarrassment, as if the man was in a 
quandary. 

“ But, Helen, I wish it were otherwise. Really 


—I—ah—that is, I wish I were a rich man, but’ 


it is vain! The world has dealt very cruelly 
with me !” 

“ Amory Meredith”—TI arose from my chair 
and stood up before him—‘“ you have said 
enough! You sought me for the gold you 
deemed was mine, and when the brazen idol was 
torn away you cast aside as worthless the altar 
where it had once been enshrined! ’Tis well., I 
am only too thankful that I have seen your 
falseness in time to save myself. Mr. Meredith, 
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I gathered up the book of engravings with ‘which 
Ihad purposed to amuse him, and before he 
could stay me, left the room. Looking back 
now, I know that I could not have loved Amory 
Meredith as I was capable of loving, or I should 
have felt the pang of separation more keenly. 
As it was, I suffered, much from wounded affec- 
tion, more from wounded pride; and, as I sat in 
my chamber till long after noon, brooding on his 
cold-hearted selfishness, and his father’s family 
pride, I determined to be the wife of one whom 
wealth and station as far outshone even the 
pristine glory of the Merediths, as the sun ont- 
shines the moon. 

My beauty would attract, as it had ever done, 
admirers and flatterers, and for the wealthiest one 
I would use all my fascinations. I thought then 
nothing of the deep and holy love which should 
live in a wife’s heart for her husband. I thought 
nothing of the unhappiness of ill-starred mar- 
riages ; I would only let Amory see that his 
falseness had not cost me a single pang. 

So with this reckless resolve in my heart I 
went into society at every opportunity, and the 
patient reader shall know with what results, if he 
will follow me through my story. 


It was at a gay party that I first met Arthur 
Stone, the millionaire senator. My first impres- 
sions of him were that he was like his name— 
stone ; but his rich voice, and easy, polite bearing 
disarmed any awe which I might otherwise have 
felt in his presence. 

Mr. Stone was a man past the morning of life. 
His age was thirty-three, and his person thet of 
one born to stand pre-eminent among his fellows. 
He was of medium height, rather slender; his 
hair black and wavy ; his forehead broad, full, and 
white as the depths of a snow-drift. His eyes 
were deep gray, such a gray as mirrors forth a 
matchless soul ; and his features were strong and 
self-reliant. There was something about the 
small fine mouth which made one fear to offend 
him, and yet his smile was sweetness itself. 

From the first, I resolved that Arthur Stone 
should be my husband; wealthy, talented, high 
in-his country’s places of honor, and I poor and 
neglected, yet he should be mine. I exerted 
every faculty—@ ta'ked to him as I had never 
talked before—thoughts which had never before 
formed themselves in my mind, came forth 
clothed in the fair garb of language, and Mr. 
Stone listened, and my, success was at length 
certain. 

One October evening, when the sun had gone 
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to his bed in garments of crimson and purple, 
Arthur Stone poured out the story of his love in 
my ear. With all the impetuosity of a strong man’s 
first love, he went on until he asked me to be his 
life—his hope! I put my cold hand in his and 
promised to be his wife. Then I submitted with 
patience to the burning kisses which he showered 
upon my lips and forehead, and heard all his 
passionate exclamations of fondness with calm 
stoicism. Mr. Stone did not seem surprised that 
I returned nothing of his demonstrations—per- 
haps he thought me shy and timid—but Heaven 
knows that at the moment I promised to be his, 
I cared no more for him than for the coatless 
emigrant that brought our wood and drew our 
water. 

Before he left, the permission of my parents 
had been sought and given, and our wedding day 
was fixed—just two months from that very 
evening. 

The preparations were magnificent. Silks, 
laces, velvets and jewelry in the most lavish pro- 
fusion were showered upon me by my infatuated 
Jiance. Whry the wealthy, handsome and talent- 
ed senator should love me so well I could not 
imagine, and at times I felt really sad that I 
could not return in some measure the wealth of 
affection he gave me. I joined in the arrange- 
ments for the wedding with great zeal, for I 
wished to shuw the Merediths, as well as other 
of my false friends, that the poor Helen Win- 
throp had won a prize after all. 

The morning of the day set apart for our 
marriage, I went into the garden to superintend 
the removal of some choice plants for the deco. 
ration of the parlors, and when it was done, I 
threw myself down on a bench by the little pond 
at the foot of the garden. I thought over my life 
more seriously than I had ever done before. I 
realized the depth of my error in consenting to 
become the wife of one whom I did not love—one 
to whom I was totally and unexceptionably indif- 
ferent. For all my recklessness I had a heart, 
though it lay very far down, and the waters of 
folly and vanity had encrusted it, yet I could feel 
for the disappointment which my husband would 
suffer when he learned to understand fully that I 
had no love to give him. 

The reader must not censure me too severely, 
for my situation in life must plead in extenua- 
tion of my many sins. I was the child of parents 
that never crossed me in my wishes, never 
thwarted my inclinations, never corrected my 
evil tendencies. They loved me, and deemed 
me too perfect to do aughtamiss. Thus I came 
to regard my own will as first in all cases, and 
my pleasure paramount to everything else. No 


master spirit had ever awakened and called forth 
the better impulses of my nature ; no gentle voice 
had ever taught me of the green path which leads 
upward to the land of perfect peace. 

Buried in thought I sat on this, my wedding 
day, in the garden shadowy, when I was aroused 
by a slight rustling, and looking up, I saw stand- 
ing before me, Amory Meredith. There was a 
shade of real suffering on his face, and his voice 
was tremulous as he bade me good morning. 
Perhaps, after all, he might have loved me as 
well as a selfish nature like his was capable of 
loving. 

I replied calmly to his greeting, and was 
about leaving him to return to the house, but he 
caught my hand, and detained me. 

“ Stay a moment, Miss Winthrop—Helen—I 
wish to tell you how painful the thought of this 
eternal separation is to me. Can it not be avoid- 
ed? Iam willing to make any sacrifice for you, 
Helen ; that is, if you still love me !” 

“Mr. Meredith,” I replied, ‘it would be im- 
possible to change the course of events even if I 
loved you, which I take this opportunity of as- 
suring you Ido not; and my respect of Mr. 
Stone’s high and noble qualities will make me 
very happy as his wife. When I am settled at 
Washington, I shall be happy to receive Mr. 
Meredith and his rich wife, among my visitors. 
Allow me to bid you good-by.” 

Meredith inclined his head, and turning; walk- 
ed slowly away. I felt no pang of regret as I 
gazed on his retreating form, and knew that ere 
the sun set there would be an eternal barrier set 
up between us. 

In all the splendor of white satin and orange 
flowers we were married, Arthur Stone and I. 
The wedding, people said, was a magnificent 
affair, with its eight bridesmaids and like number 
of groomsmen. I know that through it all my 
face was one flush of gratified vanity, and when 
the ceremony was over, and the rich peals of the 
lofty organ swelled through the wide old church, 
I thought I was happy, and that my heart beat 
a jubilant measure to the gorgeous music. 

There was a gay party at my father’s house 
that evening, in honor of my marriage, and I was 
the gayest of them all. Men praised the spark- 
ling beauty of the bride, and envied Mr. Stone 
the possession of so rich a prize. Fair ladies 
were envious of my happiness, and thought with 
sighs upon the grand panoply of wealth and 
fashion which would surround me. Ah, if they 
had looked into my heart they would have found 
it empty. 

My husband took me with him directly to 
Washington, where he had a fine town house, 
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and there I was installed as mistress. Very 
proud was lin rambling through the splendid 
rooms, and noting the exquisite taste which had 
chosen every object. Then did I think Arthur 
Stone worthy of a better woman than I. 

“My dear Helen,” said my husband, fondly 
encircling my waist with his arm, “ this is the 
room I have fitted up expressly for your use. 
Your boudoir if it pleases you, dear. I have se- 


. leeted the furniture with especial reference to 


your taste as far as it was known tome. Tell 
me, Helen, if it meets your approbation ?” 

We were standing in a small oval apartment 
in the western part of the building, the windows 
of which were overhang with the luxuriant 
branches of two giant locust trees, about whose 
stalwart limbs still clung the tendrils of red 
honeysuckle, that in summer would make the 
air a great breath of fragrance. Through the 
faintly stained glass, the setting sun cast his 
light blood red upon the velvet carpet, and the 
pale pink roses there seemed to glow and burst 
into living light. The covers of the lounges and 
fauteuils were of the faint rose color which I have 
always loved, and in a rosewood bookcase I 
found arranged the every volume of my favorite 
authors—the pages over which the nobler part of 
my nature had risen and cried for liberty. I 
wondered how Mr. Stone, in our short acquaint- 
anceship, had discovered so much of my likes 
and dislikes. There was a harp rich in antique 
gilding, and as I bent over it I saw upon the 
scroll across it the engraven name of “ Madeline 
Stone, from her husband.” The harp had been 
Arthur’s mother’s, and to me he had given the 
treasure of her who had slept in the tomb since 
first his infant eyes had unclosed on life! I felt 
the sacred tenderness of my hasband’s love for 
me, but the knowledge that I deserved none of it 
gave to my reply an indifference which must 
have chilled him. 

“O, yes, Mr. Stone, I admire the effect of 
your furnishing very much ; it does credit to your 
exquisite taste.” 

It was not the loving response which a true- 
hearted wife would have given him for all his 
careful kindness, but he seemed satisfied, and be- 
gan to speak of the window view. It was mag- 
nificent beyond cavil. The domes and spires of 
the city at our feet, and far in the distance the 
calm Potomac, gliding like a blue ribbon band 
across the green velvet of earth’s robes. Mr. 
Stone was an ardent admirer of nature, and 
probably he had chosen this site for his house as 
much for its charming locality as for its contiga- 
ity to his place of business, for aside from his 
political office, he was a lawyer of fine talents. 


We saw a great deal of company as the season 
advanced ; my husband had many friends, and 
i. was his pleasure that they should be entertain- 
ed at his own house, rather than in a public ban- 
queting hall. Amid the gorgeous company that 
thronged our spacious parlors, I moved, people 
said, the reigning queen in grace and beauty. 
So long a time has passed since then, stealing 
one by one the charms I once possessed, that I 
feel no vanity in saying I was beautiful—it is 
necessary to my story, for it was a part of my- 
self. It is not strange that I grew to love flattery ; 
the incense of the great crowd was sweet to me; 
the excitement pleased my restless spirit ; and so 
night after night, bespangled with flashing jewels 
—my husband’s gifts—I went to reception, party 
or ball, as the case might be. Mr. Stone never 
hinted that my course displeased him, but con- 
tinued towards me the same kind, forbearing 
manner as at first. Sometimes his expressions 
of tenderness almost overwhelmed me, and real- 
izing the irreparable wrong I had done him, I 
would go to my chamber and weep—it was all I 
could do. I respected him more highly than any 
one breathing ; I was proud of his eminence, and 
would have gone barefoot to the world’s end to 
have saved his stainless honor, but I did not love 
him. 

My affections had been rudely torn from the 
place where I had thought they were to rest for- 
ever, and it required time for the still bleeding” 
fibres to heal and cling around another support. 
I needed time to weigh and balance my heart on 
the side of right and truth. Iam no hypocrite, 
else I should have dissimulated, and thus deceived 
him. But such is not my nature, and where I 
felt no regard I scorned to affect it. 

Mr. Stone received papers, about the middle 
of March, which required his immediate presence 
in New York; and a week’s absence from home © 
was the least time he would venture to mention. 
The morning of his departure as we rose from 
the breakfast table, he came over to my side, and 
wrapping his arms around me, drew my head 
down on his bosom. 

“ Dearest Helen,” he said, as one grieved, “I 
am going away for a little while, and I shall miss 
your beloved face very much. Wont you kiss 
me just once before I go? You have never done 
so in all our intercourse.” 

I smiled gaily as I replied, forcing myself 
from his embrace : 

“ Nonsense, Mr. Stone, you don’t care for such 
childish folly! I will bid you god-speed, and a 
quick and safe return.” 

He looked sadly in my face—it was not an 
offended expression, only sorrow—as he said : 
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* Helen, darling, you have misunderstood me. | a card, and said the gentleman was awaiting me, 
You have seen me cold to others; you deemed | below. I glanced at the address — Amory 
me wanting in tenderness. Heaven knows that | Meredith. 
never was wife loved more fondly than mine. Carelessly arranging my dressing gown, I 
Helen, a sister I never had, but all my life long | went down to meet him. He greeted me most 
I have yearned for the love of a pure woman. | warmly—I received him as became the wife of 
My only brother, he whom I idolized, met with | Arthur Stone—and we conversed of our friends 
a terrible death on board the ill fated steamer | at Wheatwold, but nothing of the old love. He 
Atlantic; my mother died in giving me life, and | had been on a tour through the Southern States, 


my father survived her but a few brief years. 


I | and returning, was to stop in Washington a 


am all alone in the world without you, Helen; | couple of months for his health as well as pleasure. 
I have much need of your love. The wants of | He said, looking at me meaningly, that his 
my being require it. Now, when I am going | health had suffered much for a few months past, 
away, O, wont you kiss me? It’s a little thing | owing to the unsettled state of his mind. After 


to ask of a wife.” 


a long call, he bade me good morning, saying he 


It seemed very strange that this man, so cold | would call again the next evening. 
and self-possessed to others, should plead with | He came, evening after evening, prolonging his 
me, a weak woman, for so small a favor—that | visits far beyond the time required by etiquette 


which was his right. 


for a fashionable call. At length, I gave him to 


“Don’t ask me, Mr. Stone, it is not my nature | understand that it was my pleasure to receive 


to fawn upon any one.” 


him no more until my husband returned. At 


“Why always Mr. Stone? Why not call me | this, he burst into a violent tirade of reproach, 
Arthur? I like the name better from your lips, | accusing me of having wrecked his peace, and 


dear Helen.” 
I held out my hand and took his: 


destroyed his happiness forever, ending by en- 
treating me to leave my cold-hearted, sélfish 


“ Good-by, Arthur—” I believe my very fore- | husband—these were his very words—and fly 
head crimsoned as I spoke the name—‘ may | with him to some land where we could be happy 


God bless you !” 


with each other. I heard him calmly through, 


He caught me in his arms, my lips were close | and then rising, I opened the room door, and 
to his face. I know not what impulse moved | pointed silently in that direction. He under- 
me, but I kissed his forehead. A flush of happi- | stood me, and almost bursting with rage, he 
ness bright and radiant flashed over his face, but | rushed out, but not before I had caught his 
ere he had time to utter a syllable, I sprang from | muttered exclamation : 
him and sought my chamber. What had I done? “Your husband shall know the whole extent 
Had I deceived him; had I indeed been guilty | of your baseness !” 


of that blackest of all sins, hypocrisy? I asked 
myself the question in nervous haste, and my 
fluttering heart and burning cheek answered 
them. Slowly but surely stole over me the 
knowledge that day by day my husband had 
been growing dearer to me—that I was no longer 
indifferent towards him—that I was learning to 
love him with a love that never had been waken- 
ed in my breast before ! The conviction brought 
me happiness ; such deep and absorbing happi- 
ness as I had never felt. O, how I wished that 
Arthur had only remained at home until I had 
decided to reveal to him everything + concerning 
my early engagement—yes, even to my motive 
in accepting him. I know that his proud spirit 
would be galled by the confession, but never 
would I profess the affection which had grown 
up for him in my heart, until he knew the whole. 
So, in anxious hope, I had nothing to do but 
await Arthur’s retarn. 
One morning when my husband had been gone 
two days, my dressing maid, Agnes, handed me 
4 


I did not fear him, because I would tell Arthur 
everything myself, so soon as he arrived. I 
would acquaint him with all, and then throw 
myself upon his mercy for pardon and forgive- 
ness. So I thought nothing of my former lover, 
except to be thankful that I was rid of his pres- 
ence, for the contrast between him and Arthur 
was so very great that I wondered how I could 
ever have thought I loved him. 

My husband came home two days sooner than 
he had expected. Sitting in my boudoir I heard 
his well known step upon the stairs, and in blush- 
ing haste I rose up to meet him, for I loved him 

now. Bat no, contrary to his usual custom, he 

did not come directly to me to inquire after my 

health, but instead, he went into the library op- 
posite, and closed the door. A fearful misgiving 

shot through my heart. I sank down ona chair 

and awaited his coming, for I thought he must 

come before retiring. 

One hour, two passed away, and hearing noth- 

ing of him, I began to be alarmed. I went out 
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into the passage, and tried the library door; it 
was locked. I tapped; there was no reply. I 
called softly: “ Mr. Stone !” 

The bolt flew back, and my husband stood in 
the doorway, but so pale and haggard that I 
scarcely recognized him. He did not speak, 
only stared at me with a cold, ghastly look. 

“For the love of Heaven, Arthur, tell me what 
is the matter?” I caught his arm frantically, 
and tried to look into his face for the cause of all 
this strange outburst. 

He gave me a chair, and taking one himself, 
sat down before me. Then I met the full gaze 
of his eyes, hard—hard, stony and immovable! 
His lips were compressed firmly, and there was 
not a particle of color in his face. Isat still be- 
fore him, never moving or speaking, his appear- 
ance awed and horrified me. We sat there, 
perhaps, the space of five minutes, and then my 
husband spoke : ; 

“ Helen, you ask me what is the matter ; it is 
a fair question, and I will tell you, though it 
seems your own guilty heart might tell you as 
well. When I married you, Helen, I did not 
think you loved me as you might love, but I 
trusted to time and unvarying tenderness to win 
for me your affections. I know that you did not 
love me, but I did not know that you loved 
another. I thought you proud in heart and 
truthful in soul, and I felt very happy that you 
were to be mine to fashion after my own spirit. 
All the time since our marriage, I have striven 
vainly to win from you one word of regard—the 
exquisite regard my heart craved—or one loving 
caress such as a devoted wife would bestow. 
But I excused it all, because I thought you were 
timid and retiring in your disposition, and shrank 
from contact with my sterner self. In loving 
you, Helen, I gave you my whole heart, fresh, 
strong, and undivided—a heart that never belong- 
ed, in the slightest degree, to another. You 
were my first love, you will be my last! Being 
deceived in one woman, whom I thought an 
angel, is enough—I ask for no further ex- 
perience.” 

I had not once attempted to interrupt my hus- 
band’s rapid utterance, but now that he had 
paused, I gained courage to ask : 

“Why all this strange language, sir? You 
speak in riddles. Explain fully !” 

He drew a note from his pocket, and as he 
gave it into my hand, said bitterly : 

“Were other proof wanting, this in itself 
would be sufficient to explain all !” 

I took the billet, and immediately recognized 
the handwriting as that of Amory Meredith. It 
ran thus 
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Hon. Arthur Stone, Washington 

“Dear Six,—It is my painful duty to inform 
hes that your wife—the woman you deem fault- 

s—is unworthy of your slightest thought! She 
is not only false to you, but she loves another | 
She was betrothed in childhood to that other, and 
she has never ceased to love him. In a lover’s 
quarrel, some three months from the time yon 
married Helen Winthrop, this lover said some- 
thing to her which made her angry, and in pure 
spite (which she has long since deeply repented) 
she dismissed him from her forever, and as soon 
as the opportunity presented itself, accepted you 
in his stead. Your love was favored only be- 
cause you were wealthy and influential, and she 
knew that as the wife of such a man the admira- 
tion of that world she loved so well, would be 
freely lavished upon her. You have been the 
dupe of an artful woman, and I have deemed it 
my duty to acquaint you with the fact. During 
your absence she has regularly received the visits 
of this former lover—dare her to deny anything 
of the charges made in this note: your servants 
will tell you that Amory Meredith, the para 
mour, has been with your Halen daily since you 
have been away. And if she herself denies it 
she stains her soul with a falsehood! 

A Frienp.” 


I read the missive through, folded it, and gave 
it back to my husband. 

“And on such evidence you would convict 
me? Let me explain—” 

“Not a word, Helen; it is all useless, all you 
could say would only make your crime blacker. 
I scek no further proof of your duplicity than the 
confession of Meredith himself, who this very 
morning told me the whole. He is a man of 
truth, and I rely on his word.” 

“ But—Arthur, only one word—only let me 
tell you—” 

“ Hush! I cannot listen to it! I cannot per- 
mit you to commit more sin by offering the 
flimsy excuses which may suggest themselves! 
I could have forgiven any other crime in my wife 
but infidelity—that, never! Helen, you married 
me for my gold, the cursed stuff which has been 
my ruin! Would to God I had been born a 
beggar rather than the heir of a million, for then 
I might have been loved for myself. No, no,” 
he added, seeing I was about to interrupt him, 
“T will not hear it—you can say nothing which 
will extenuate. And now about the future. We 
can be nothing to each otherhenceforth; I could 
place no confidence in you, and you would not 
wish to be afflicted with my hated presence. I 
will settle upon you one half my fortune—it has 
been a curse to me—and I will go away to some 
far off land where I can forget all. You can re- 
main in this home, Helen; or wherever you 
choose—think it over to-night, and inform me 
of your decision in the morning. For the pres- 
ent, good night!” 
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With all his usual politeness, he escorted me | boy of thirteen, all kind and obedient as I could 
to the door of my boudoir, and as he was open- | wish. Mr. and Mrs. Walsingham both treated 
ing the door he bent his large, serious eyes | me with the most respectful-kindness, and if I 


searchingly upon me, and asked : 
“Does the proposal satisfy you ¢” 


I bowed my head mutely, for I could not | Merrifield as my name; and when they asked 
speak for the burning tears which rose like great | me if I were a widow,I told them I had no 
mountains in my parched throat, and filled my | husband! So there the matter ended. 
eyes almost to bursting. Once within my room, | Ever before me, sleeping or waking, the image 
I closed the door, locked it upon the inside, and | of Arthur Stone was present. I read daily the 
sank down upon the sofa in a miserable swoon. | Washington papers for the sake of seeing his 
How long I had lain there, Ido not know; but | beloved name mentioned always in terms of the 
I was awakened by the loud tones of the hall | highest respect. Lost to me as he was, I 
clock striking eleven. I sprang up, and tried to | gloried in his virtues, and took delight in his 
think it was alla dream; but no! there was the | talents! I saw my continued absence noticed 
terrible reality standing up gaunt and definite | in the same papers ; it was said that I had gone 
before me! I went to the window, and looked | North on a visit of indefinite length to my 
out into the night. All was cheerless gloom | friends. There was much regret expressed at 
save the white spot which encircled the half- | the “loss of so brilliant a star,” and many 
obseured moon, and here and there a pale, strag- | hepes expressed that Senator S.’s beautiful lady 
gling star. A few great black clouds were | would return in season for the sammer festiv- 
hanging over the heavens like death-winged birds | ities! Ah, they did not imagine that she would 
of prey, and a dull, thick wind, blew down from | never return! 


the river, in a suffocating breath. 


I sat down where the dismal air could fan my | my husband with the most intense ingerest. Noth- 
temples, and thought calmly over the whole. An | ing of his actions was lost to me ; I read and re- 
hour passed, and my resolution was taken. Z, not | joiced over all. Till now I had never realized 
he, would renounce home, and go forth a wanderer. | the height and depth of my love for him—the 
l arrayed myself in a mourning dress and coarse | bread flame of affection which had brightened 
straw bonnet; and counting the contents of my | and brightened uatil it consumed my very heart- 
purse, I found that I possessed about thirty-five | strings. Night after night I tossed about on my 


dollars: I took none of my jewelry, except my 
husband’s miniature, attached to a plain black 
cord, and the simple pearl ring he had given me 
on our wedding-day. When all was ready, I sat 
down to the little rosewood desk—his gift—and 
wrote these words : 


Arruur you read this, I shall be 


away—as ce eee from you as 


though the ocean rolled between us. Iam inno- 
cent of the charge of infidelity—innocent as an 
infant child. Should I explain to you, you 
would only scorn and despise me, and so I go 
forth from you forever, without one word to repel 
the terrible accusation. May God bless you now 
and forever ! HEeN.” 

I sealed and directed the note, and with a 
bursting heart went forth from my splendid 
home, out into the chilly March night—an alien, 
and a wretched outcast! 

It is unnecessary to trace out particularly the 
course of my wanderings, but suffice it to say 
that I found a home in the family of a Virginia 
planter. I had seen his advertisement in one of 
the city papers ; and for the situation of teacher 
to his children I immediately applied, and after 
a brief examination, was accepted. There were 
two girls, of the ages of ten and twelve, anda 
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could have blotted out the records of memory, I 
should have been content. I gave them Mrs. 


As time passed on, I followed the course of 


bed till day dawned, thinking ever of him, and 
weeping over my fatal error. 

Perhaps most women would have gone to 
their parents in sach a case as mine, but I had 
too much pride to be willing to encounter the 
scoffs and sneers of my early companions. The 
neighborhood would institute the strictest in- 
quiry into everything I did, and my life would 
be one of torture. My proud spirit could never 
brook this, and so I chose the happier alternative 
of earning my own bread. My parents were 
poor, and if I had not shrank from the talk of 
the world, I should have hesitated in burdening 
them with an additional encumbrance; and it 
was better that I should go out among stran- 
gers, who, caring nothing for me, would take 
less interest and feel less curiosity in whatever 
concerned me, 


Towards the close of the July following the 
March which had seen me installed as governess 
in Mr. Walsingham’s family, Edward, my em- 
ployer’s oldest child, arrived home from a year’s 
tour through the Northern States and the 
Canadas. There were great rejoicings at the 
house, and every one, from black Pompey down 
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to Phillis the cook, kissed, or shook hands with 
“Massa Edward.” Iwas presented to him as 
Mrs. Merrifield, his brother’s and sisters’ gov- 
erness, and he received me with the most cheer- 
ful kindness ; indeed, it was not in Edward Wal- 
singham’s heart to treat any one with indifference. 

Young Walsingham was but twenty-five years 
of age, and in form and feature would have 
formed a fine model of Adonis. His figure was 
perfection, his features regularly classic, his hair 
of a rich brown, his eyes the clear, sparkling 
hazel, and his voice like low music. His man- 
ners were vivacious, and at times, gay; but 


_ through and beneath—permeating the whole— 


rose a pure, deep current of feeling, whose action 
could flow forth in life’s soothing stream upon 
the children of sorrow or affliction. 

As we became acquainted, Edward and I 
@tew to be very good friends—for I respected 
‘his noble qualities and esteemed him for his no- 
ble seorn of all that was mean and contemptible 
He was possessed of all a Southerner’s warm 
enthusiasm for the beauties of nature and art; 
and to the soul of an enthusiast, he added the 
fervid fire af a poet. He came often to sit with 
the children in the garden parlor, and while 
there, he talked much to me of books and the 
great-world ; but I was too deeply occupied in 
the contemplation of my ever-present misery to 
think of the end of all this. But alas! too soon 
came the breaking up of the calm quietude of 
my existence—in a way, too, which I had not 
anticipated. 

One evening Edward asked me to ride with 
him ; he was going over to The Oaks, a village 
some three miles off, and it would be a good op- 
portunity, he said, forme to get a breath of the 
pure October air. 

I kindly but firmly refused his invitation, and 
was going into. my room for the night, when 
Mrs. Walsingham added her entreaties to her 
son’s, and between them both, I was fain to 
consent. I threw on my bonnet and shawl, and 
permitted him to lead me to the carriage. It was 
a splendid evening; blue, gold and purple be- 
spangled the crimson sky, and we rode slowly 
along for some time in silence, impressed with 
the glowing beauty of the scene. At length, my 
companion roused himself and turned toward me. 

“Mrs. Merrifield!’ His voice was low and 


quivering. 

“Mr. Walsingham !” 

“T ask your pardon for what I am going to 
say—I am doubtful if it meets your approba- 
tion—” He hesitated, colored, and seemed 
deeply agitated. 

Supposing he wished to say something re- 


garding my system with the children, I said, 
encouragingly : “ Well, goon ; I am listening.” 

He seized my hand in his. 

“Madam, I love you! Without knowing 
aught of your antecedents, I would make you 
my wife! Since I first saw you, you have filled 
my heart entirely—I have cared for nothing 
else, and have loved nothing else! ©, Mrs. 
Merrifield, say that you will give me room to 
hope 

A cold shudder ran through my frame as he 
commenced speaking, and when he had finished, 
I shrank back from him in fright and horror. 

“Edward Walsingham, you know not what 
you ask!” I gasped, while my voice trembled 
and my whole form quivered with emotion. 

He looked at me speechless with astonishment, 
and as soon as I could command my voice, I 
went on. 

“Mr. Walsingham, it is due to you that I 
make some explanation, although I cannot do 
so fully. I am the wife of another—” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” he answered, eagerly; 
“but that other is—” 

“Ts still living !” 

Edward covered his face, and leaned back 
silently in the carriage. I proceeded : 

“In early life, 1 committed a great error— 
married a man I did not love. I married him to 
pique another, and jealousy on my husband’s 
part separated us. I came here assuming a 
false name, that my real condition might remain 
unknown, and for a few brief months I have en- 
joyed a partial quiet. I have had my punish- 
ment; I have deserved all that I have suffered, 
but to inflict pain upon you grieves me to the 
heart. Mr. Walsingham, I esteem you very 
highly; you profess to regard me sincerely— 
prove it, then, by never mentioning this subject 
to me again !” 

He uncovered his face, and looked long and 
lingeringly over my countenance. 

“Ah, Helen! and must the blessedness of this 
dream pass away forever? God aid me!” Then 
after a pause, he said: “ One question, madam. 
and then I will be silent while life lasts ; do you 
love this husband now ?” 

I answered him solemnly: “ As my own soul 
do I love him, Edward Walsingham! He is 
dearer to me than life itself—but we are separated 
forever in this world! God only knows if we 
shall be re-united in heaven !” 

Edward pressed my hand, thanked me for my 
frankness, and drove onsilently. Scarce a word 
was uttered between us during the ride; he de- 
spatched his business at The Oaks, and at early 


twilight we were at home again. 
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The next morning, when I came down, Ed- 
ward stood in the hall with a couple of strapped 
trunks, marked “ New Orleans,” lying on the 
steps, as if ready for a journey. 

“Are you going to leave us?” I asked. 

“Yes, this morning,” he said, hoarsely; “I 
cannot live here now !” 

Breakfast passed silently on the part of all; 
I think Edward must have told his mother the 
whole, for there was an unusual sadness in Mrs. 
Walsingham’s eyes when they encountered mine, 
and ever afterwards, as long as I remained with 
them, she treated me more as if I had been her 
daughter than her children’s humble governess. 

After breakfast, Edward came to our school- 
room to say farewell to his sisters and brother 
The children were at that moment playing in 
the garden, and I stood alone in the room. He 
came up to me, and I extended my hand; the 
respect I had for his. character made me wish to 
part in friendliness. He did not regard my 
outstretched hand, but caught me madly to his 
breast, and leaving a burning kiss upon my 
brow, he rushed from the room—and I never saw 
him again ! 

Fifteen months afterward, when war between 
this country and Mexico was declared, I read 
his name among those of the earliest volunteers, 
then his promotion to the rank of captain, his 
glorious deeds and achievements—all of which 
are recorded in his country’s annals—his gallant 
charge at the storming of Vera Cruz, and lastly 
his name among the noble slain! God rest his 
ashes in peace—he needs no other monument 
than his own bright deeds have given him! 

I remained with the Walsinghams something 
more than a year, and by that time the children 
were fitted to enter a seminary; therefore my 
services were nd longer required, though Mrs. 
Walsingham urged me to remain as her com- 
panion and friend. But I had begun to weary 
of the sameness of my life; and besides, I felt 
a yearning to see my kindred once more. Since 
leaving my husband’s home, I had heard nothing 
of my parents; and asI rallied from my grief 
to asense of my ingratitude towards them, my 
heart smote me, and I formed the resolution to 
go back to them at once and brave all. 

Three days afterward saw me on board a 
Northern steamer ‘from Norfolk to Boston, and 
after a quick passage, I was set down in the 
great New England metropolis; thence by rail- 
way to Wheatwold; and one evening, just at 
sunset, I stole in upon my parents. They lived 
in a humble white cottage now, and my father 
was a merchant’s clerk with a salary of eight 
hundred dollars a year. 


Imagine, if you can, the meeting! There was 
one place, at least, where I could find rest—in 
the unchanged hearts of my parents; and I 
thanked Heaven that I had at last remembered 
the home and friends of my youth. 

Before I permitted them even to embrace me, 
I told them the whole story of my life since my 
marriage—adding now and then a brief episode 
of my maiden follies—and when I had finished, 
I felt relieved of a heavy burden. Other hearts 
knew of my sins, my short-comings, my suffer- 
ings and final repentance! I was happier. 

My parents forgave me all; they were too 
happy in seeing their once idolized child again, 
to dwell harshly on my errors. Mr. Stone, they 
said, had visited them several times since my 
desertion ; he had helped them from his purse, 
and soothed them by his consolations, but never 
could he give them the slightest clue to my 
refuge. He still believed me guilty of the crime 
of infidelity ; all else, he said, could he forgive, 
but this—never! My mother said he was pale 
and altered—that there were gray hairs threading 
the brown of his locks—and that a solemn mel- 
ancholy pervaded his whole manner. And I 
went. up to my little room in the attic of the one- 
story cottage and wept the night away, thinking 
of him in his loneliness and sorrow! O how my 
hungry soul cried out after the rich affection I 
hud once neglected, and treated with careless- 
ness!—how my heart would have risen and 
shouted in gladness at but one word of tender- 
ness from his sealed lips! But it was vain to 
wish—vain to grieve; and when morning came, 
I rose with the determination to be very brave 
and cheerful for my parents’ sake. 

My appearance at Wheatwold excited much 
curiosity among the people, and our little cottage 
was overrun with visitors for a week. I received 
them all calmly, but coldly, and never asked 
them to repeat their calls; so in a couple of 
months, we were as isolated as I could wish. 

That I might be able to assist my parents, I 
did fancy nvedlework and fine embroidery for the 
Boston faney stores, receiving and transmitting 
the various parcels by express. In this way I 
made quite a respectable living, and thus became 
a help instead of a drawback to my kindred. 

Of Amory Meredith I heard little. The fam- 
ily still resided at The Lodge, as poor and proud 
as ever. The son was travelling in England, it 
was believed ; and report said he was dissolute 
and reckless. The money, of which he had 
always an ample supply, it was thought was 
gained at the gaming-table. O how much better 
it was to be the suspected and discarded wife of 
a man like Arthur Stone, than the acknowledged 
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companion of a miserable roué! How fervently 
I thanked God that he had spared me from the 
agony of such a union ! 

Zealously as ever did I continue to read the 
Washington papers, lest the name I loved so 
well might be there and I not see it. His course 
was, as it should be, glowing and still upward! 
How I rejoiced and triumphed over myself in 
thinking of it! 

Late in January, as the papers were brought 
in, Itook them up to my chamber, and in the 
first one I opened, I saw a paragraph which in- 
stantly transfixed my every faculty. With strain- 
ing eyes, I managed to read it through under- 
standingly. It was headed in capitals—the way 
some people have of announcing any great 
calamity : 


Occurrence—A United States 
Senator mortally wounded.—One of the most dia- 
bolical acts which has ever startled ‘the citizens 
of our city, took place last night near the Na- 
tional Hotel. Hon. Arthur Stone, the Pennsyl- 
vania candidate for governor, was passing along 
the street, on his way to his residence, when he 
was met by a dissolute fellow who has for some 
time frequented our city, figuring under various 
names—but it has since been ascertained that his 
true appellation is Meredith—and some conver- 
sation took place between them, the import of 
which is not known. Mr. Stone appeared exas- 
perated, and called for a policeman, who was 

sing, to arrest the fellow on a charge which 

was ready to prefer. Before the officer could 
reach the spot, Meredith drew forth a pistol and 
shot Mr. Stone in the side. The wounded man 
was taken immediately to his residence, and his 
wound dressed by Drs. Stone and Hurd. It is 
thought that his death must ensue from the shot, 
as the ball penetrated the body near the heart.” 


Then followed a long string of lamentations 
and condolence for the injured man, winding up 
with the bitterest vituperation against the scoun- 
drel Meredith ; but I passed all this by, and flew 
down to the sitting-room to seek my parents. _ 

In a few brief words I made them acquainted 
with the whole occurrence, and before they could 
offer one single dissent from my rapidly ex- 
pressed determination, I was ready for my 
journey. Fifteen minutes later I was on board 
the express train for Boston, and by nightfall 
my name was booked and I on my way to 
Washington. I was desperate, and come life or 
come death, I would see him now! Three days 
of agonizing suspense I passed—the fourth, I 
trod the streets of the Nation’s Capital. 

At last I stood in the presence of my hus- 
band! I had beaten down all opposition, bribed 
the nurses, had melted the hearts of the two sur- 
geons by my frantic entreaties, and now I was 
alone with him! O the blessedness of this 
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thought! I wept and smiled by turns, and then 
over all my joy swept the sickening apprehen- 
sion that it was probable he would be spared 
to me only a little period. They said it was a 
critical case—he might die at any moment, and 
he might—but only the greatest and most infinite 
care could save him—he might recover! The 
bare possibility was enough to nerve me with 
superhuman strength. Care? I would watch 
over him as never watched mortal before! I 
would enfold him with my tenderness so closely, 
that Death would pity, and pass by! 

By the orders of the physicians, I attired my- 
self in the loose garb of an old woman; I cov- 
ered my luxuriant hair with a gray wig, and 
shaded my youthful eyes with blue spectacles. 
This was done that no recognition of his lost 
wife should agitate or in any way affect the pa- 
tient, if he should by God’s mercy recover his 
consciousness. 

Meredith, the miserable assassin, was confined 
in jail to await his trial, though public indigna- 
tion would have lynched him without judge or jury. 

Arthur lay in a sort of stupor, only opening 
his lips to ask for water. One day when I was 
leaning over him, smoothing back the rich hair 
from his cold forehead, he murmured very 
faintly, like one in a dream : 

“Give me water, Helen. O let me have it 
cool !”” 

I could have died then, I was so happy in 
knowing that I had not gone quite out of his 
memory. 

Weeks rolled on, and my husband was bet- 
ter; they said he would be saved. I was in a 
delirium of fear, hope and anxiety. I knew not 
how he would receive me—how he would regard 
my coming to him without permission. But I 
strove to put away from me all thoughts of the 
future, and dwell-only in the present. 

As he grew better, he talked with me some- 
times—more from the wish of relieving the te- 
dium of his confinement, evidently, than from 
any desire of conversation. He often thanked 
meas only he could for my unremitting atten- 
tion, and affirmed over and over again that-he 
owed his life to my care. Ah, how happy all 
this made me! When my patient was disposed 
to listen, I read to him such works as a woman 
of my pretended age would be supposed to 
select—always being careful to lose never the 
stiff, precise tone of voice which I had assumed 
from the first. Once, when I had been betrayed: 
into a warmer expression in reading than usual, 
he looked up at me suddenly : then turning away 
with a sigh, I heard him say—“ How. much like 
Helen!” 
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Early one morning, the physicians brought the 
intelligence that Meredith had been found sus- 
pended by a handkerchief from a bar in his cell, 
stone dead ; and that on his table was a packet 
directed to Mr. Stone. Dr. Hurd produced the 
document, and gave it to my husband. He took 
it, glanced at the superscription, and turned 
deadly pale. I sprang forward to his assistance, 
but he rallied shortly, and breaking the seal, 
commenced the perusal. He had not read more 
than a dozen lines, when his countenance under- 
went a terrible change—thé veins in his white 
forehead became swollen and rigid—his lips were 
set together like iron—and he sprang to his fect 
like a maddened lion. 

“ Great Heaven, she was innocent! O Helen! 
why did I not hear thee? Accursed destroyer ! 
but ’tis well the grave has claimed thee—other- 
wise this hand should be dyed in thy traitor 
blood 

Dr. Hurd attempted to take the mysterious 
letter from his clenched hand, but he waved 
him off. . 

“It is doing me good,” he said, presently ; 
“let me go on.” 

He read to the last word, and then placing it 
in the doctor’s hand, bade him read aloud. He 
did so, and O joy ineffable! it was a full expo- 
sition and confession of Amory Meredith’s whole 
life, coupled with his foul schemes to ruin me. 
All was written out by the hand of the miserable 
suicide, and my character was revealed to my 
husband in its true light. At last, Meredith had 
done me justice. Dr. Hurd finished the letter, 
and with much emotion returned it to my hus- 
band. For a moment, both were silent; then 
Arthur arose with the air of one who had madea 
great determination. 

“Doctor,” the said, “I must find her—the 
cruelly wronged—my injured wife! If she is 
this side heaven, I will yet win her back! She 
must hear me—she must forgive me! O God— 
if she should be dead! But no, no--it is not so! 
T'll not think of it. Doctor, I must leave for 
home this moment—” 

“No need of that!” I said calmly, stepping 
before him and divesting myself of my wig and 
spectacles ; ‘‘no need of seeking her—no need of 
winning her love—it has been yours for many 
months already {” 

At the first sound of my natural voice, Arthur 


- sprang towards me eagerly, and before I had 


half finished speakipg, he had seized me in his 
arms. 

“My own! my restored !” 

The doctor went silently out, and closed the 
door behind him. For two blessed hours my 


husband and I communed together—hours of 
such happiness as we had never before known. 
All was explained, all was forgiven. and at last 
our hearts found rest. 

In the beautiful home of my husband and my- 
self—our home—my aged parents are passing 
quietly and peacefully to the eternal land, blessed 
with all that can make life pleasant. 

As for my precious Arthur and myself, our 
lives are one great round of psalmody—one 
pan of everlasting praise to the Giver of all 
good. Through much suffering, we have come 
up purified and strengthened, and the angel of 
love has folded his wings over us forever! 


STRAIGHTENING THE CUCUMBERS. 


He took much pride in his growth of cucum- 
bers. He raised them very fine and large, but 
he could not make them grow straight. Place 
them as he would, notwithstanding all his prop- 
ping of them and humoring them by modify ing 
the application of heat and the admission 
light for the purpose of effecting his object, 
would still insist on growing crooked in their 
way. Atlast he had a number of glass cylin- 
ders made, into whicl. the growing cucumbers 
were inserted, and then he succeeded in growing 
them perfectly straight. Carrying one of the 
new products into his house one day, and exhib- 
iting it to a party of visitors, he told them of the 
expedient he had adopted, and added gleefully : 
“] think I have bothered them noo.”—Smiles’s 
Life of George Stephenson. 


AN ECLIPSE IN PERSIA. 


A traveller in Persia says: ‘“ One night there 
was an eclipse of the moon, and all the pots, 
ans, and other sonorous instruments that coul 

found in Gheelaun, were in requisition to 
frighten away the beast which was supposed to be 
devouring the planet. A great deal of gunpow- 
der was also expended,and one might easily 
have imagined that the town was attacked. Pres- 
ently our cook began a tremendous assault upon 
a large saucepan, and the other servants dis- 
charged their pistols and rifles, much to the assis- 
tance of the good cause. At last the inhabitants 
retired to rest triumphant, as the beast was 
effectually alarmed, and had left the moon pre- 
cisely as he had found it, and round and bright 
as ever.”—New York Journal of Commerce. 


A POET'S EXPERIENCE. 


Such was the boy; but for the growing youth 
What sou! was his, when, from the naked top 
Of some bold headland he beheld the sun 
Rise up and bathe the world in light. He looked— 
Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 
And ocean’s liquid mass, beneath him lay 
In gladness and deep joy. The clouds were touched, 
And in their silent did he read 
Unutterabdle love. Sound needed none, 
Nor any voice of joy; his spirit drank 
tacle. 8 tion, soul, and form, 


The sp 

All melted into him. They swallowed up 

His animal being. In them did he live, 

And by them did he live. shay wom 
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THE LOVERS’ STRATAGEM. 


BY FRANCIS W. BUTMANN, 


It is the year eighteen handred and fifty-five, 
and there is a picture in the academical gallery, 
Casa della Vittoria, in Rome, the design of 
which might have been conceived by Hogarth, 
but whose execution is such as hardly to entitle 
it to a place in the exhibition. It is styled the 
“ Happy Pair.” In aspacious, gaudily arranged 
room, a lady in morning costume is represented 
as sitting negligently on a fauteuil. She is cer- 
tainly extremely lovely; the proportions of her 
face are faultless; but an air of ennui and dis- 
content gives them a languid, indifferent aspect 
which is rather painful than otherwise. Her 
eye rests scornfully on one who is probably her 
husband, an insipid-looking gentleman, at a small 
breakfast-table. ‘There is one other figure, a por- 
trait painter, who is engaged on the gentleman’s 
likeness ; as yet no tace or limbs adorn his sketch, 
he has only succeeded in depicting a highly cor- 
rect copy of the uniform of the “Garde Noble.” 
The studied aversion of the Happy Pair is admir- 
ably portrayed. The minor details are rather 
hurried, the only thing which is accurately fin- 
ished being a ring of opals upon the lady’s finger. 
The face of the painter strikes you as familiar, 
you have seen those calm, hazel eyes, that brown 
hair, golden where the sunbeam falls across it, the 
noble turn of the head, the whole expression 
of serene certainty and vigilance. While you 
pause to reflect, your eye falls on a person stand- 

” ing easily beside the frame ; he observes you and 
smiles, the likeness is correct, it is he. It is 
probable then that all the faces are portraits, and 
that the picture has some hidden meaning; you 
move aside to see if events throw any light on it. 
The person who stands so near by, is of tall and 
rather slender frame ; his dress, neither studiously 
elaborate nor careless, indicates ease, perhaps 
wealth ; his air is that of a gentleman ; he is the 
artist. 

It being yet early in the day, the hall is by no 
means full, and one by one pass listlessly by. 
Now, a portly monsignore, an arch cardinal with 
his confessor and lackey, pauses patronizingly, 
butt quickly contracting his benignant smile to a 

wl, glances at the artist, and before long 
retires to his coach. A member of the Garde 
No. ble, in gorgeous uniform, Marquis de Vologni, 
a netphew of the arch cardinal, starred and gar- 
tered’, tall and handsome, saunters by and seems 
attracted. Indeed the room is marvellously like 
one in’ the palace Vologni, and the lady like her 
to who.” the marquis is paying his addresses, the 
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Princess Reggioso. Strange to say, he does not 
recognize the other portrait which is not so faith- 
ful as the one he every day sees in his mirror, 
and by-and by he also wanders out. This time 
the artist’s serenity is for a moment clouded. 

Another group have just entered, but one only 
of their number draws near, a tall young woman 
in a rustling black silk; proud, if one were to 
judge by the erect form and haughty step, beau- 
tiful if those Italian skies ever saw perfection. 
By the quick changes of her brow, it is evident 
she perceives the design of the artist. The eyes 
of the lady in the picture are of the same rich 
darkness as hers who stands before it, there is the 
same soft texture of skin, the same look of ennui 
and discontent; it is, in short, the Princess 
Reggioso ; everything perfect but her hand which 
wears no jewels. She regards the picturo as if 
lost in silent thought fora few moments ; looking 
up then with an air of determination, you per- 
ceive that the first expression is entirely gone, 
and a radiant smile bathes the face in its pristine 
beauty. She looks steadily at the artist. 

“ Correct save in one particular, Signor Chen- 
evix,” she says, melodiously, “my arm is not so 
long as you have painted.” 

“True, madam. Bat it is daily lengthening, 
you will acknowledge.” 

“ How so?” 

“In order to grasp that of the Marquis de 
Vologni, whom Nature has placed at such a dis- 
tance from your highness.” 

As the painter illustrates his words by pointing 
at the picture, it is observable that he himself 
wears the ring of opals. 

“ Ah! Buta hundred accessories were pull- 
ing it forward,” she returns. “ See, I annihilate 
their influence entirely ; the arm is contracting !’’ 

“ But what will the marquis in that case do ?” 

“Who cares?” she answers, with a shrug. 
“ But, signor, you have been long about this 
picture !” 

“Seven years since we met, I think, but not 
seven years since I have seen you.” 

“One’s hair grows gray in such absence. 
Seven years,” she repeats, half sadly, “ yes all 
that.” 

It is singular to observe how familiarly they 
address each other, dnd you wonder on what 
relation they stand. But since little can be 


gathered from their conversation, suffer me to 
relate the circumstances of their acquaintance. 
The family of Reggioso, though very ancient 
and noble, were much impoverished, and to mend 
their fortunes, it had long been contemplated to 
unite their house with that of the less noble, but 


extremely wealthy Vologni, by the marriage of 
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their daughter Victoria to the nephew of the car- 
dinal, whenever the two should be of age, since 
the nephew had never evinced any inclination 
for the church as his uncle would have preferred, 
and was destined, when he had completed his 
growth, for the Garde Noble. 
But Victoria, though accustomed to play with 
her handsome /iance from childhood, though con- 
stantly told that one day he was to be her hus- 
band, never manifested any desire for the union, 
and at the age of seventeen, stoutly refused the 
honor, and the subsequent years have been spent 
by both families in worrying the beautiful princess 
into the match, until now at the age of twenty- 
five, she seems on the verge of consenting. It is 
these facts that have given her face its languid, 
bitter look, it is the sudden resolution to thwart 
them, that has changed it into an incarnate smile. 
Seven years previous to this time, she was 
eighteen ; it was then the year of the Revolution 
in ’48. All Rome, all Italy had long been in a 
ferment, secret meetings of the patriots had been 
held underground in the old excavations and cat- 
acombs, without the city, among the ruins of the 
ancient aqueducts, in broad daylight, at last on 
the open squares, till the whole vast impulse of 
a crushed nation rose in terrible strength to sweep 
oppression from the earth and substitute free 
government for the insolent Austrian rule. 
There had been in those days a young English 
nobleman sojourning in Rome, and following art 
in the great galleries. His true rank was un- 
known, but Signor Chenevix, if sprung from 
lords or peasants, could not be more popular with 
those Romans who wished to throw off their 
yoke, than he already was. In all their strug- 
gles he assisted, and in all their deliberations 
gave valuable advice, while the even balance of 
his character imposed a necessary discretion on 
the fiery counsel of this rash southern blood. 

It was the day when the double-headed Austrian 
eagle was torn down from the Palazzo di Venizia 
and burned, with other hated insignia, in the 
streets. News came hourly of the revolt of sister 
cities, the highest excitement prevailed, the peo- 
ple were wild with joy, spontaneous processions 
formed themselves through the streets, and the 
popular outbreak was swelled by hundreds fran- 
tic with the new wine of liberty. The bonfire in 
the Piazza del Popolo brightened and increased 
with the accumulations brought by one and 
another. Chenevix had stood with folded arms, 
taking in the scene, when he saw a young girl 
steal from an arched gateway, look cautiously 
round, run quickly and throw a small bundle of 
parchment into the flames. They were the com- 
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It was the Princess Victoria. How she obtained 
them was no matter of wonder when he remem- 
bered having already seen her in the theatre with 
those to whose distribution they were sent, and 
he knew that this great hearted act would, if re- 
vealed, bring down some certain vengeance on 
her head. 

No sooner was the thing done than a great 
shout rose from those around, although perceiv- 
ing she did not wish to be known, none mention- 
ed her name, but delighted they hailed another 
friend. She had turned to run back, when, 
catching sight of a carriege coming down the 
street, she lost her color, and looked uncertainly 
up and down, as if for shelter. Within the car- 
riage were sitting the Countess Andelli, her 
scandalized aunt, and the arch-cardinal, the 
marquis’s scandalized uncle. Chenevix per- 
ceived her embarrassment, and stepping forward, 
shielded her from their sight, while he offered his 
cloak which was long and hooded ; she accepted 
it with a smile, and wrapping it round her, stood 
beside him till the aristocratic coach had rolled 
by. She would then have returned the garment 
and left him, but the crowd rushing from behind, 
filled up the square and bore everything before 
it to the Colosseum, where the youths were 
flocking to enroll themselves in the Roman 
Republic. 

For a time he strove to protect her, but soon 
in the enthusiasm of the moment, and the pres- 
sure of the impelling multitude, they became sep- 
arated, and he lost her. But in the vast area of 
the Colosseum when they arrived, there would 
have been ample room for a larger mass than 
this. It was but a short time before, looking up, he 
saw the princess standing on an upper tier at 
some distance, and so completely interested in 
the proceedings of the enlistment below, as to 
have suffered her cloak to drop down, while eager 
and erect, with one hand on an adjacent altar, she 
proudly watched this crisis in her country’s fate. 
Chenevix, in all his studies, had never seen so 
charming an one as this. It did not last long, 
though before another had joined her, and the 
feeble contemptuousness on his face told how 
little the young Marquis de Vologni sympathized 
with the citizens. He whispered a word or two 
in her ear. Starting suddenly, she gathered up 
her cloak, threw on him a glance of concentrated 
scorn, and swept away without his assistance. 

A year passed, and during this time Chenevix, 

who had suddenly remembered Roman acquain- 

tances in the city, immediately renewed his old, 

English habits, and plunged into a whirl of that 

society where he was frequently sure to meet the 


missions of Austrian officers to govern Rome. 


princess. Known always by his family name, 
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and never by his title, he was not, of course, on 
any equality with her highness but that of polite- 
ness, although many suspected him to be some 
milord Inglesa ; the absurdly insolent manner of 
the marquis, her frequent attendant, he did not 
deem worthy of notice; and at last, as daily he 
was more and more in her society, it attracted 
the angry attention of the arch cardinal, who, in 
turn, directed her aunt’s to the same point. 
Severely reprimanded by the latter, Victoria 
was, for a few days, sufficiently cold to deter any 
one less clear sighted than Chenevix ; but waiting 
a while, he again, when her caprice of obedience 
had worn off, became her partner in the dance 
and her companion in the walk, while the boyish 
marquis stood indignantly by in stifled jealousy 
till he could again find pretext for his uncle’s in- 
terference. Still their intercourse was almost 
commonplace, if it had not been for a secret un- 
derstanding of each other’s sentiments, which 
found expression now and then in the glance of 
an eye, the answering smile, the heightened 
color, but very seldom in words. 

Although strictly forbidden to continue an ac- 
quaintance with so plebeian a person as an un- 
known English artist, she boldly did as she 
pleased, despite father, aunt, or the whole net of 


Volognis, and was accordingly one evening de- 
tected by the vigilant eyes of the marquis, mon- 
signore the arch cardinal, and her aunt, at the 
masked opera ball, promenading arm-in arm with 


Signor Chenevix! Nothing could exceed the im- 
propriety of the action! There could be no 
greater breach of Roman etiquette. Without a 
chaperone, young, alone, and in such a place, 
not even her exalted station could have protected 
her from scandal had it been known. To do 
her justice, however, it was the first time she had 
ever spoken freely to Chenevix, and now she 
rather revelled in it, not so much from any pen- 
chant for the Englishman, as because it was an 
emancipation from the strict rules of ceremony, 
and because it had been vetoed, while at the same 
time she knew there was nothing to be feared 
when beneath the respectful protection of Signor 
Chenevix. 

They had lifted their masks for air, and were 
gaily talking, when Victoria observed the dread- 
ful trio unmasked, and terrible in intention, bear- 
ing down towards them. An instant she turned 
pale and held her breath, while-her heart beat in 
inher throat. ‘Courage!’ whispered Chenevix, 
as he saw her downcast eyes. The word sent the 
blood back to its proper channel, the eyes were 
raised, the suspended laugh finished, and she ap- 
peared, as the Countess Andelli afterwards re- 
marked, unconcerned as any hardened criminal. 
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Monsignore had ferocious designs glaring under 
his brows, but they were forestalled by Victoria’s 
crying in affected horror, “ Your excellency at a 
masked opera ball! And with my aunt ?” 

His excellency had nothing to observe. Her 
aunt seized her arm and pronounced some awful 
threat in her ear. 

“Indeed, madam,” returned the princess, with 
a shrug, “he will oblige me extremely by taking 
the initiatory proceeding in breaking the contract. 
For if he waits for my consent, the marquis will 
be a bachelor till doomsday.” 

“ Then he will not wait for your consent !” said 
monsignore. 

“Yours will be sufficient?” she asked him, 
with her arm still in Chenevix’s. 

Assuredly !” 

“Ha! I flatter myself that my own consent 
is the primary object, so at least you will find it, 
and believe me, I shall never give it to your 
nephew!” The house of Reggioso boasts, if of 
no more, of untainted blood !” 

“Niece ! niece !’’ whispered the terrified aunt. 
But monsignore had it not in his power to take 
any exception at this affront, although he resolved 
at some time to take revenge. The young mar- 
quis was better provided, and with every evil 
passion marking his crafty face, he drew his 
sword and struck Chenevix across the head an 
awkward blow, which he had meant should be a 
wound. There was a difference of some ten 
years between them, a difference also in rank 
which the younger did not know, a difference of 
spirit he could not comprehend. He wished a 
challenge should ensue, and hissed exultingly 
between his teeth, ‘ Now, signor, you will de- 
mand reparation 

“No!” exclaimed Chenevix, with flashing 
eyes. ‘On the contrary, I shall take it!’ And 
grasping both hands of the little marquis in 
one of his own, with the other he boxed his ears 
on both sides of his head, and them shook him by 
the shoulder with such vigor as to send him 
dancing into the middle of a neighboring set. 

“ Now my princess,” said he, as if nothing had 
happened, “ shall we continue our walk ?” 

The astonished cardinal moved aside to suffer 
them to pass, and then hurried away, and from 
that time it was tacitly considered best in both 
families to allow the Princess Victoria her own 
way till she should grow weary of it. A deter- 
mination exceedingly pleasant to her, if it had 
been long maintained, but unfortunately subse- 
quent events induced both her father and the 
marquis’s uncle to alter this plan of behaviour. 

All this time the spirit of revolution had never 
once ceased or hesitated. The great Mazzini’s 
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influence was omnipotent in the city, and the 
republic seemed to be rising fast in fresh, white 
lustre on the ashes of the French and Austrian 
power. Nevertheless, the steady, and in reality 
immense force of these old kingdoms, with their 
armies, their wealth and their prestige, was in the 
opposition, and the resistance, long open, was 
now flashing forth in street skirmish and outside 
assault. Victoria had never restored Chenevix 
his cloak, nor indeed alluded to it, and therefore 
on the day of the great battle, more than a year 
having elapsed from the first outbreaks, when he 
saw this cloak climb the wall and look out on the 
scene of carnage, he had no hesitation in identi- 
fying her within it. He would at once have 
joined her and led her out of danger could he 
have left his own post; but at the moment the 
gunner by his side was shot down into the ditch, 
and she sprang forward to fill the place, perform- 
ing his work faithfully, and with more sang-froid 
than if at her embroidery on a shady terrace. 
Not far distant the majestical boom of the guns 
of St. Angelo sounded in the intervals of their 
own ; the crash of failing escalades, the rattling 
of musketry, filled the air with awful clamor, and 
the groans of the dying, the trumpet peals of 
rallying squadrons, were sufficient to appall stouter 
hearts. But steadily she rivalled the ancient 
fame of the Roman women, in her heroism. 

A dreadful hour, vacant of words between 
them, passed like a century over his head, as 
Chenevix thought what might befall her, as ball 
after ball whizzed by her, shell after shell burst 
beneath, a wall of flames opened and closed in 
front. At last he could endure it no longer, he 
left his gun for her side, and implored her to 
leave. As he spoke, a cannon ball dashed by, 
sweeping with electrical velocity within half an 
inch of her lips, and she fell on his arm com- 
pletely stunned with the fearful collapse of air 
which it occasioned. Hardly had he time to 
grasp her ere another terrible stroke, coming 
from he knew not where, robbed him also of sen- 
sation, and when he awoke he lay on a cot in the 
hospital Fate-Bene Fratelli, while Victoria bent 
over him like some mild nun of the Annunciad. 
It seemed then, as he soon learned, that they had 
together been brought here; she had quickly 
recovered, but he had lain in fever and delirium 
for many days. 

“ Our cause ?”’ he asked of her. 

“Is lost!” she briefly answered. 

A moment’s pause was broken by another 
question. “ And you have nursed me ?” 

Yes.” 
“As in your kindness you would tend any 


“No, signor,” she responded, in low, fervent 
tones. ‘ As I would tend an angel from heaven, 
if he should fall to my compassioning.” 

Chenevix gazed long and searchingly into the 
truthful eyes that met his own, and at last, satis- 
fied, as it would seem, slept with her hand in his. 

Many more long days and nights Victoria 
watched with him, relieved by the angelic minis- 
trations of Margaret Faller, that primal Florence 
Nightingale, in bearing the olive of peace and 
healing through the havoc of war, till he was 
sufficiently restored to leave. Slow as the time 
was, they look back on it with regret, for they 
had experienced in its flight the uninter- 
rupted pleasure of a companionship they might 
never know again. 

The Austrians were once more in the ascend- 
ant, and when he again wandered out into the 
plaza, the evidence of their subdued order was 
everywhere apparent. Scarcely had he cast his 
eyes around, ere he found himself, at unawares, 
seized by their officials. ‘This was monsignore’s 
revenge. As he was being thrust into a coach, 
a figure wrapped in a long cloak passed, and 
being suddenly stopped by the affair, stumbled 
and fell against him. The guards hastily inter- 
fered, but not before a little hand had slipped in- 
to his a vial, while a voice whispered, “ Drink it 
at once!” The coach when closed, was so dark 
that he did not hesitate on account of discovery, 
and on reaching the place of trial, their captive 
was, to all appearance, dead. So the physician 
declared, and hastily coffined, he was the same 
day entombed. 

That morning Victoria had sold her diamonds, 
and some of the gold thus obtained had chinked 
in the physician’s palm, more had chinked in the 
grave digger’s, an empty grave had been left, 
and a villa outside the wall received the but half 
animate form of Chenevix. Here the proper 
medicines were applied, and two days after, 
when he sat stronger than before he had drank 
the opiate, the door opened and Victoria, - who 
had just reached the villa, entered quietly. Her 
face was quite pale, and she commenced speaking 
hurriedly. 

“T have procured a passport for you,” she 

said. “It is filled out and viseed. You are 

able to leave, Signor Chenevix ; let me request 
you to hasten.” It seemed to pain her as she 
spoke. ‘I have stolen hither, the marquis fol- 
lows, and will arrive momently. His joy at your 
supposed death is magnificent! Your postilion 
is at the gate. Farewell, if we do not meet again. 
Thank God!” signor, there are two worlds !” 
“I must leave you, then ?” 


wounded wretch !”’ he said, bitterly. 


She handed him a little.note which he read : 
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“Signor Cuenevix,—I know not who you 
are, but as one gentleman to the other, I ask you, 
force me not to break the oath I made, on the 
Princess Victoria’s birth, to the Arch Cardinal 
Vologni, that she should wed his heir. I ask 
you not to address my child for a period of three 
—* promise corresponding to her own, and 

ving in your honor, I am yours, 
Antonio Tristszza, of Reggioso.” 


Immediately drawing forward a writing stand, 
Chenevix wrote in answer : 


“ EXCELLENCY,—I res ur wish, let m 
secret also be regarded. 
Yours, Ricuarp CHENEVIX, 

Duke of Radnorsley.” 

He sealed it and gave it to her. 

“TI have promised,” he said. “We do not 
meet again for three years. You will then be 
your own mistress, unless events are untoward. 
I shall then be in Rome.” 

“My father, Signor Chenevix will perceive, 
knows of his safety; no one else; he followed 
me and so learned it. Farewell again.” 


“Princess, one word! If you were alone in 
the world, and I the same man as now, humble, 
foreign, obscure, would our fortunes be united ?” 

She looked up with a sparkle of happiness 
making her beauty brilliant, and answered slowly 


and distinctly, “‘ Signor, the world would not be 
wide enough to separate us.” 

A moment of quick joy, he had clasped her in 
his arms, snatched one burning kiss, placed her 
in his own chair, and dashing down to his own 
coach, disappeared round the bend of the road 
just as the marquis drew up in a clond of dust at 
the gate. Without the interchange of a word, 
her suitor conducted her back to Rome, he full 
of corroding, jealous anger, and she hanging on 
the blissful dream of the last few moments; the 
steadfast, earnest eyes, the kiss, the touch, though 
years might intervene ere it was repeated. Once 
at home she gave the prince his note, which he 
read without comment to any, and the arch car- 
dinal, who was awaiting them, and who had 
been severely silent and stern, insisted that she 
should be confined in some upper room till she 
consented to the marriage. Reggioso was in his 
power, and Victoria was accordingly imprisoned. 
Bat nothing conquered that spirit, and when at 
the end of the year the cardinal with his nephew 
entered and requested her decision, she calmly 
declared it unaltered. 

“Another year!” said the cardinal, and 
another year found her still a prisoner. Again 
at its expiration the cardinal entered. This time 
she would have nothing to say to either of them, 
and the cardinal withdrew. Harsh measures being 
thus found ineffectual, monsignore advised 
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milder ones, and the princess once more appeared 
in the wondering but questionless society of the 
capital, constantly attended by the marquis, in 
hopes that weariness and habit might cause her 
to yield. The misery of those two years cannot 
be imagined, but now the hope dawned on her 
that the third year would bring Chenevix. It 
passed without him. The fourth year and much 
of the fifth passed by and he came not. Despair 
took the place of hope. 

One dreary night she sat alone from sunset to 
day-break, bitterly reviewing the years that were 
gone. It was plain he had thought her only a 
wild, ungovernable child, she said. In England 
there were women beautiful as she, and far more 
cultivated. He had forgotten her and loved 
there. From that night the ennui of ease, the 
discon‘ent of life, settled on her brow, transfixing 
the airy, high-spirited girl into the scornful, 
superb woman of elegance. 

The fifth year had nearly passed ; the marquis 
had finished growing and entered the Garde 
Noble, and sitting carelessly one night at the 
opera, he, as ever, at her side, her glance lighted 
on a familiar face, and fastened there. Could it 
be Chenevix? A silent, spell-bound gaze, and 
he bowed. It was impossible for her to return it, 
to move ; her face hardened and grew ghastly, 
and she was borne out in aswoon. Weary days 
passed ere she again saw him; she could not 
relinquish self-control thus a second time; he 
should see how she bore neglect ; and scornfully 
as to any of her Roman admirers, she gave him 
a mocking recognition. It was idle, she began 
to think, for her to occasion such strife in her 
family, and joyfully the cardinal perceived that 
she was drifting with the current, her conseut 
almost, and at last, as he thought, being finally 
gained. 

About this time she lost a ring of opals, and 
when, after a long interval she again saw him, 
the ring was on his finger. Well, any lover 
could wear one’s rings, but had he wished ever 
so much, she reflected that she was too constantly 
guarded for him to obtain any interview, and 
with her mind strangely balancing in uncertainty, 
she waited. Then he disappeared altogether 
from her sight, and months passed without him. 
So settled did the family now regard her mar- 
riage that the trousseau was already finished, 
and they clamored for her tonametheday. But 
to such appeals she never answered, and they 
concluded to fix it themselves ; in this they reck- 
oned without their host, for as she would not 
speak on the subject, they should have seen that 
she was not prepared to act on it. At last they 
boldly announced that her wedding-day was de- 
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termined on. She laughed at the intelligence 
and continued as before. 

When she again met Chenevix, it was as the 
artist beside his picture; she had recognized him 
with a wild heart-beat of pleasure, which all her 
pride could not repress, on entering the hall ; 
and for seven years never so near together as 
now, she carelessly strolled up to the painting 
though every step seemed a year. ‘‘ Correct, save 
in one particular,” is the first sentence she has 
interchanged with him for a desert of time. 

“Ts seven years so long then?’ asked the 
painter. 

*« Signor, two years in prison have not been so 
long as five in freedom.” 

“ Madam has been a prisoner then ?” 

Her eyes flash but she does not reply. 

“T, too,” he resumes, “ have been in like situ- 
ation. Not two years, but four. My cell nota 
palace, but walls of ice.” 

She turns her dark eyes on him for explanation. 

“ The princess is interested ?” 

“TI would like to hear you more particularly,” 
she says, distinctly. 

“In short, then, when I reached England six 
years ago, I entered, that I might not be tempted 
to falsehood with your father, on an expedition 
tothe Arctic seas. Greater separation I could 
not fancy. Time will not answer here for details. 
Four years walled in among dense masses and 
mountains of ice, that built themselves up, ere I 
again saw my native shores. I hastened at once 
to Italy. A hundred attempts to address the 
Princess Victoria have failed; the prince, her 
father, has as many intercepted letters. He 
knows Iam in Rome. I was this moment rec- 
ognized by the arch cardinal, who is strangely 
perplexed, and has gone to solve the riddle.” 

“ He will ofen your grave and find it empty !” 
she says, laughing. 

“ We will then arrest his holiness for barking.” 

The princess hardly understands the allusion 
and perceives her friends moving forward. He 
stoops so as to look clearly into her unshrinking 
eyes. “ Victoria!” he says, “your wedding is 
fixed, as you know, for to-morrow night, in the 
Church of Santa Croce, and,” bending earnestly 
forward, “it is for the bride to choose the bride- 
groom !” 

“ Seven years ago I chose that bridegroom !” 

“ And his name?” 

“Is Richard Chenevix.” 

“ At what hour does the marquis expect his 
marriage ?” 

“ At six,” she replied. 

“ Very well, taking a little precedence, I shall 
be married at five!” he said, smiling. The prin- 


-and they drive on. 
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cess is here joined by her chaperone, and soon 
glides out, a happy smile hovering round her 
lips. To-morrow comes and crawls along; 
the sun passes the meridian and steals down the 
west; it is fiveo’clock. A bride has just entered 
the vestry of Santa Croce. The church is full of 
those who wait to see the proud princess give her- 
self to a man she is known to despise. They 
have been told that the bridegroom waits, and 
they do not wish to delay the marquis, therefore 
she leaves her father’s arm to the countess while 
moving forward herself with her bridemaids to 
her lover. Chenevix meets her as this bridegroom, 
with his head bowed to hear her murmur, and 
the ritual proceeds. The great clock in the 
tower strikes six ere the stately ceremonial pro- 
nounces them man and wife. Proud and happy 
they have just left the altar. Suddenly a quick 
defiance, a haughty smile chase over her face, 
for there is a commotion at the door, and they 
pass down the aisle together while the marquis and 
arch cardinal are alighting. Unperceived they 
enter their own coach, and the bells above again 
swell on the air, with acclamations from the popu- 
lace, who have not forgotten the maid of seven 
years ago, nor her husband. 

“The Duke of Radnorsley stops the way !” 
cries a footman. 

“God and our lady bless the Duchess Vic- 
toria!” cry the people. She looks up in her 
husband’s face, struck with sudden astonishment, 
but the loyal + mile she finds there only gives con 
firmation. Monsignore and the marquis stop, 
arrested by the words, then the latter darts for- 
ward. ‘ What means this ?” he begins. 

“Marquis Vologni,” says the duchess, from 
her seat at Chenevix’s left hand, “I said that to- 
night I should be married; never having taken 
you into my confidence, [ did not say to Whom !” 

The duke bows to him with superb stateliness, 
The marquis has in fact only 
his own presumption to thank, and since he dare 
offer neither insult nor injury to the British am- 
bassador at Rome, he swallows his rage, and 
with his baffled uncle returns home to seek 
another bride. 

When they are once more alone, the duke’s 
clasp of his bride is none the less tender, while, 
careless of the orange flowers, her head lies on 
his shoulder. ‘“ And is my darling wife defraud- 
ed,” he said, “ because humble Mrs. Chenevix 
blossoms into the Duchess of Radnorsley ?” 

“O no, no!” she answers. ‘But I should be 
no less glad and gay if you were a lazzarono 
and I still your wife. « 


Misery requires action, happiness repooe. 
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THERE IS NONE SO POOR AMONG US. 
A BALLAD. 


There is none so poor among us 
But may yet in mansions shine, 
None so stricken, none so famished, 
But may yet with princes dine; 
There is none so low among us 
But may rise from out the pit; 
Will his rags prevent the peasant 
From ascending? Nota whit! 
Cheer ye up, ye stricken-hearted ; 
Grasp the sword and take the van; 
Valor’s arm can ne’er be thwarted,— 
On to battle, man to man! 
Cheer ye up, ye stricken-hearted! 


Out upon this grovelling, whining,— 
Shout the war-cry to the wind; 
Teach the world that men of tinsel 
Ne‘er can vie with men of mind. 
There is none so poor, so needy, 
None so weak, and none so low, 
But may win both wealth and honor 
If he dare but strike the blow. 
Cheer ye up, ye stricken-hearted, 
Grasp the sword and take the van; 
Valor’s arm can ne’er be thwarted,— 
On to battle, man to man! 
Cheer ye up, ye stricken-hearted! 
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THE REVOLUTION OF 1688. 
A page in the life of William and Mary of England. 


BY HERBERT LINTON. 


In a large room, hung somewhat too profusely 
with Flemish paintings, sat a man whose aspect 
was at once severe and pensive. Thin as a 
shadow, with a frame bent as if by sickness, a 
forehead broad and high, if not exactly open and 
frank, a nose somewhat hooked, eyes that shone 
brightly but coldly, anda mouth round which. 
the lines were deeply and firmly marked, betoken- 
ing a strong will and a determined character, 
William, Prince of Orange was all his physique 
denoted him to be. 

For a long while, he had experienced a dis- 
content and uneasiness, amounting to actual un- 
happiness, at the prospect of his own state when 
the princess should succeed to the monarchy of 
England. The natural distaste which a man feels 
at being obliged to be second to a woman with 
whom he is on any sort of intimate relations, was 
aggravatetl in this case by the inherent jealousy 
of a temper like William’s, and the consciousness 
of his own ability to command. 

His evident want of ease excited a serious 
alarm in the breast of the princess, who tenderly 


inquired the cause. Unwilling to disclose his 
thoughts to her, of all others, he changed the 
subject at once, professing to her that he had been 
suffering from one of his frequent headaches. 
She begged him to retire and allow something to 
be applied for his relief; and the prince glad to 
escape from the scrutiny of his wife, was soon 
apparently asleep in his chamber. Closing the 
windows and doors, Mary left him to his reposo, 
after laying a wet napkin upon the broad and 
ample brow, which would almost seem to ache 
from its own weight, she descended the stairs 
thoughtfully, wondering if these frequent and 
violent attacks would not some day lead to dis- 
astrous consequences. 

Mary loved her husband even more than he 
gave her credit for doing. Unamiable as his 
general character indisputably was—peevish, cold 
and sarcastic as he ofien proved to others, he 
never seemed to visit it upon the princess, whom 
he evidently regarded as his superior in birth, 
and whose beauty and virtue made him regard 
her as the first of women. 

The first person whom Mary encountered after 
leaving the chamber was Gilbert Burnet, the 
brilliant and lively spiritual adviser of her royal 
highness. The cloud had not left Mary’s brow, 
which was brought there by anxiety about the 
prince, and Burnet hastily asked her what was 
the matter? On being informed, he gaily an- 
swered that the prince was suffering from al- 
together a different disease. 

“It is the heart—not the head, your highness ! 
The prince is troubled with an affection of the 
heart which has already attended him nine 
years.” 

Mary looked at him at first with dismay, 
knowing that his knowledge of physiology was 
as superior as his theology; but the smile upon 
his face re-assured her. 

“The fact is this, your royal highness,” con- 
tinued Burnet, “the prince dreads the moment 
that you shall be crowned queen.” 

“And why ?” she asked, astonished. 

* Because he will no longer live with you when 
that event takes place; and the thought of a 
separation is most terrible to one who regards 
you so supremely.” 

The princess sat down in a tumult of compli- 
cated feelings. She was ghastly pale, and Bur- 
net saw at once that he had been too blunt and 
abrupt in his speech. With the deepest contri- 
tion, he besought her to forgive him the pain he 
had evidently cost her, and to believe that no 
human being knew that he was going to utter 
such words to her. He would say no more until 
she granted him forgiveness. 
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She assured him of this and begged him to 
proceed. He then related to her how inadver- 
tently he had discovered William’s feelings, and 
his conviction that he would never share her 
throne. 

“But how shall I act under all this?” asked 
the princess. ‘“ This resolution which the prince 
has formed, must be met and crushed at once. 
No anxiety of this kind must be permitted to fill 
his mind, already burdened by care, and strug- 
gling with the sufferings of disease. Nothing on 
my part must be omitted to give him confidence 
in me and my regard for him. A thousand 
thrones cannot be put in competition with my 
husband’s love.” 

Burnet had changed wholly from the careless, 
indifferent manner with which he had commenced 
the conversation. A serious expression had suc- 
ceeded to the light gaiety which his countenance 
had before exhibited. He sat apparently absorb- 
edin the contemplation of the bright colored 
dresses in the Flemish painting opposite. He 
was in « dilemma, that might draw upon him the 
cool sarcasm of the prince; and although he 
hardly cared for it himself, yet he felt that he 
could not bear to provoke it in any matter that 
concerned the princess. 

“Again I ask you,” said Mary, “how I may 
best act in regard to this resolution—this whim, 
if I must call it so?” 

“T knowof but one way. Assure him that he 
himself shall administer the government; to 
which measure, the parliament may be easily 
moved, as well as to bestow on him the title of 
king.” 

“ Then assure him yourself from my own lips, 
that they shall be thus influenced.” 

Burnet started to find the prince, but he was 
off upon his favprite hunting ground. The next 
day, however, he came with his heart full to the 
princess, to express his admiration of her generous 
desire to hold him her equal. The scene be- 
tween them was affecting in the extreme. Mary 
expressed herself strongly as to the high opinion 
which she held of his talents and capability to 
hold authority, and promised him that he should 
always bear rule. 

Restored confidence—expressions of ardent 
affection, which, coming from such lips as Wil- 
liam’s, all unused to utter the soft accents of love, 
were more forcible if not so smoothly rendered— 
were the fruits of Mary’s loyalty to her husband ; 
and the lamp of conjugal affection which until 
now had not seemed to burn very brightly in the 
House of Orange, revived its blaze anew. 

To William’s rooted aversion to France, more 
than even his love for Holland, historians as- 
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cribe his ambition to have been kept awake. 
The desolation of Holland, whose inhabitants 
had been called upon to bend the knee to the 
House of Bourbon, when William was yet a boy, 
rankled in his heart, and deepened his hatred of 
Louis of France. The two were as different as 
possible. Louis with his courtly airs, his refined 
and voluptuous tastes, contrasted stiongly with 
William, whose manners and habits were sim- 
plicity itself. 

To this hatred, might reasonably be attributed 
William’s intense desire forsway. It must have 
required all that dogged sullenness for which he 
was sometimes distinguished, to affect indiffer- 
ence when the birth of an heir to the English 
throne was announced. He succeeded well in 
concealing any disappointment he might have 
felt; for on the morning after the announcement, 
prayers were said for the little Prince of Wales, 
and an envoy was sent to London with a formal 
congratulation on his birth. 

Still, when the conspirators against King 
James pleaded with William to come to the 
rescue of their ill-governed country, the very first 
act of the prince was to suspend reading the 
prayers for the child whom nine-tenths of Eng- 
land believed sincerely was not the son of the 
queen. History, while it frees James from the 
imputation of deceit, throws no light over his 
strange and unaccountable conduct in allowing 
none but Papists to substantiate the child's birth. 

“ And why not make a descent upon England 
at once, your highness?” asked the young and 
impetuous Lord Mordaunt, who had come to the 
Hague, to persuade William to a measure which 
he fancied would be perfectly easy. 

The prince smiled. 

“Do you consider that there would be danger 
in the attempt?” 

“William of Orange is not apt to think of 
danger,” was the proud response. 

“JI beg your highness’s pardon. You and I 
have nothing to reproach ourselves with on that 
score.” 

“Not if your lordship’s exploits have been re- 
ported to me aright,” answered William, with a 
touch of the sarcasm so natural to his manner. 

If the implied reproach touched the pride of 
the young lord, he had, at least, the tact to con- 
ceal that it did so; and he only replied to it by 
re-urging his plan. 

William’s words were guarded enough. “I 
have long taken an interest in English affairs, my 
lord, and shall keep my attention fixed upon 
them still.” 

Whatever were his meditations upon the sub- 
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ject, he did not disclose them to the rash youth 
before him. William’s time had not yet come. 
The future lay before him; and he had long 
been impressed with the idea that he had a great 
and important part to perfurm in it; but no 
alchemy raised by rashness and excitement could 
transmute the sterling metal of his nature into 
the dross of which such beings as Mordaunt was 
made; and which the Prince of Orange estimated 
at just its specific value. 
* * * * * 

It was December, 1688. The troops of the 
prince were pouring into London. William 
himself was landed safe from a private carriage 
in which he was taken to St. James’. From the 
top to bottom of the palace, all was one mass of 
orange ribbons. Bells were rung, illuminations 
were got up ina style hitherto unprecedented, 
and every where rejoicings were taking place. 
St. James was all too limited for the immense 
crowds that attempted to throng its rooms and 
staircases. The long looked-fer triumph had 
now come. 

It was just at that time that the dethroned 
queen and her infant were entering France. 
Louis, attended by his family and the nobles of 
his court, went forth to mcet her, with the strong- 
est expressions of welcome. He even went on 
foot for the last part of the way ; and after con- 
doling with her upon the misfortunes which 
had driven her hither, he took her child in his 
arms, and embraced him. 

The queen now entered the state coach of the 
king, in which she was conveyed to St. Germain’s 
where James arrived the next day. Everything 
that munificence could suggest, was provided for 
the royal visitors; and France and England 
were for once on terms of cordiality ; although it 
must be said that it was only England in its 
degradation that received the courtesy of the King 
of France. 

On the eleventh of February, 1689, the Prin- 
cess of Orange re-entered her father’s late domin- 
fons, to take the throne which he had desecrated 
by his meanness and pusillanimity, to speak in 
the softest terms. It wasa sight which the world 
has never seen repeated—the accession of a 
daughter while the parent monarch still lived ; 
and at first thought, would seem not only strange 
and unnatural, but absolutely shocking. It will 
be remembered, however, that James once lis- 
tened with complacency to a scheme whereby he 
might defraud his daughter of the succession. 
Beside this, Mary set aside all authority or ties 
of consanguinity, wherever her husband was 
concerned. Notwithstanding what tale-bearers 
said of Mary’s domestic happiness, her whole love 
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and duty were actually given to William, and 
he could not but be sensible of the value of the 
gift. 

The revolution which thus placed William and 
Mary on the throne, was a momentous one. It 
was the dust that England knew; and to the 
peace and happiness which she has since enjoy- 
ed, she is indebted to the wisdom of their joint 
reign, and the proof which it brought home to 
the English heart, that the throne and the par- 
liament are one and inseparable. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF WOMEN, 


Punch thus expresses his distress at the dis- 
appearance of women from the face of the earth : 
There are no women now-a-days. Instead of 
women, we have towering edifices of silk, lace 
and flowers. You see a milliner’s large adver- 
tising van that slides along with a rustling sound, 
and you are told that it is a woman; but as you 
cannot approach within several yards of the 
monster obstruction, you cannot tell what it is, 
beyond something that looks like an entire shop 
front put in motion, with all the goods in it ex- 
posed for sale. I really believe, if any showman 
would open an exhibition where one could see a 
woman, such as were in my youvg days, when 
they used to be fair, slim, slender, gracetul, well- 
proportioned, and everything that was beautiful, 
instead of the animated wardrobes, and unrecog- 
nizable bundles of fine clothes, that they now are, 
I really believe that an enterprising showman 
like that would realize « large fortune.” 


THE SAFEST INVESTMENTS, 


In the long run, those men get to be the rich- 
est, as all past experience proves, who invest 
most of their surplus capital in good mortgages 
and real estate. It is astonishing how fast a for- 
tune accumulates, even at six per cent., if divi- 
dends and rents are invested quarterly, or even 
semi-annually. Investments in real estate secur- 
ities rarely or never bring loss; and hence there 
is no drawback on the compounding of interest. 
The fact is notorious that, of the Philadelphia 
families which were rich a century ago, only those 
remain rich that kept the bulk of their wealth in 
real estate. No business man can afford—for 
any long period—to pay two per cent., for money ; 
to demand such high rates is, therefore, not sound 
policy in the capitalist; and the history of the 
rich in this or any other city, if traced back fora 
hundred years, affords abundant proofs of this. 
It is wiser, believe us, not to ‘‘kill the goose that 
lays the golden eggs.” —Philadelphia Ledger. 


_ 


CALMNESS. 
There is a calm the poor in spirit know, 
That softens sorrow, and that sweetens woe; 
There is a peace that dwells within the breast, 
When all without is stormy and distrest ; 
There is a light that gilds the darkest hour; 
When dangers thicken, and when tempests lower; 
That calm is faith, and hope and love ts given ; 
That peace remains when all beside ia riven; 
That light ehines down to man direct from heaven. 

James EpMEsTON. 
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ONE YEAR AGO, 


BY E. L. RUTLEDGE. 


One year ago to-day! °Tis sorrow’s hand 
That lies so chill and damp upon my heart— 
O God, would I had passed that envious strand, 
The woful hour that saw her soul depart! 
The moonlight glimmers o’er the forest mound 
Where they have hidden my life's light from me— 
Thou, e’en the flowers are dim, their colors drowned 
In the rich tears of night, shed piteously 
For one who loved her, but too tenderly. 


I see the blue eyes, moist with love's dear light— 
I kiss the red lips in my idle sleep— 
I see the ripples of the hair so bright, 
Kissing a brow, for angels’ kisses meet. 
I live a life of hopeless, eager pain— 
I clasp my hands in agonizing prayer, 
That God may pity me, and take again 
This worthless life, whose best hope is despair! 
Whose gayest wreath—the buds and blooms of care! 


THE FRATRICIDE: 
—oOR,— 


SPIRITUALISM IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


“Funes!” exclaimed a testy old gentleman 
ata friendly party one evening, after a long dis- 
cussion respecting the late controversy between 
the “ Spiritualists” and the learned professors of 
Harvard University. “Ghosts? Fudge!” 

“ Nevertheless,” observed a remarkably quiet- 
looking individual, who had hitherto taken no 
part in the conversation, “nevertheless, a belief 
in supernatural visitations does not appear to me 
to be inconsistent with the exercise of reason. I 
could tell a story apropos to the subject, if I chose.” 

“For heaven’s sake!’’ said the company, ina 
breath; “let us hear it.” And the testy old 
gentleman chimed in with: “It will go hard 
with mé, if I do not account for your marvels by 
natural causes.” 

“ You shall judge,” rejoined the quiet-looking 
personage. “All I ask is, that you do not inter- 
rupt me in my recital. The story was related to 
me very many years ago.” 

Then silently collecting his thoughts for a few 
moments, he thus proceeded : 

“The person from whose lips I received the 
following details was named Bertram. He was 
a man of very eccentric habits, and like the cele- 
brated Count Cagliostro, was well versed in op- 
tical delusions which he produced by means of 
mirrors—magic mirrors, as they were called be- 
fore the science of optics was as well understood 
as it new is. Bortram travelled for some time 
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through the southern States of Europe, and dar- 
ing his stay in Florence, became acquainted with 
Francis Wallscourt, the only surviving son of 
Lord Wallscourt, an English nobleman of an- 
cient family, who being a Roman Catholic, pre- 
ferred living in a country where Protestantism 
dared not lift its head. This young man became 
so interested in the occult sciences studied by 
Bertram, that he passed much of his time in his 
society, and finally induced him to visit his 
father, Lord Wallscourt,-at his palazzo, where he 
had lived in almost monastic seclusion since the 
loss of his eldest son, who had been torn from 
the bosom of his family in the most afflicting and 
inexplicable manner 

“Lord Wallscourt’s family had consisted of 
two sons, the youngest of whom (Francis Walls- 
court) had originally been destined for ‘the 
church, in order that the undivided wealth and 
estates of that noble house might be settled upén 
his elder brother Charles, that being one of the 
conditions upon which depended his marriage 
with Chylena Montmorenci, an orphan heiress to 
whom he had been betrothed while they were 
both children. By an unusual and a happy 
chance, so strong a sympathy sprang up between 
Chylena and Charles, that they were lovers 
while they were yet children, and would mutually 
have chosen each other, even if their parents had 
not decided upon their union. After three years’ 
travel, Francis returned home, and preparations 
for the solemnization of the nuptials were at 
once commenced. All that was noblest in 
Florence had been invited to assist at the cere- 
mony, and a succession of fetes were to follow 
it, when, the day but one before that appointed 
for the marriage, Charles suddenly disappeared, 
and was seen no more! 

“Since his return, he had been in the habit of 
going almost every evening to Lord Wallscourt’s 
villa, that he might superintend the preparations 
that were in progress for the reception of his 
bride, who was to pass the first days of their 
marriage in that beautiful retreat with him. On 
the evening of his disappearance, he had pro- 
ceeded thither as usual; but the night passed 
away, and he did not return to Florence—the 
morning came, and still he was absent. Ex- 
presses were sent in all directions in search of him 
but in vain. Noneof his attendants had accom- 
panied him to the villa; those of Lord Walls- 
court who remained in permanence had seen him 
depart, as usual—and this was all that was ever 
known on the subject. 

“To describe the consternation and despair 
into which the young bride and the whole of the 
Wallscourt family were plunged, when hour 
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after hour passed away, and no trace could be 
discovered of the lost young man, would be im- 
possible. On the day following his disappear- 
ance, it became known that a piratical schooner 
had been seen off the coast on the fatal evening, 
and that some of the crew had landed in a boat 
and carried off several of the inhabitants of 
those shores. Lord Wallscourt immediately or- 
dered his fast-sailing vessels to be equipped and 
sent in pursuit, and Francis insisted in embark- 
ing in one of them. But a violent gale of wind 
dispersed the little squadron—the vessel in which 
was Francis putting into a neighboring port for 
shelter. Theré they heard that a piratical cor- 
sair had been lost, with all on board, on the pre- 
ceding day. This intelligence was but too well 
calculated to extinguish all rational hopes of the 
young man’s yet surviving; yet still an immense 
reward was offered for his discovery, dead or 
living. 

“ Nearly three years were spent in unavailing 
researches, and they were at length forced to re- 
sign themselves to the belief that if the ocean 
had not buried in its unfathomable depths the 
object of their painful solicitude, he must have 
fallen a victim to the barbarous treatment of the 
pirates, and perished in their hands. 

“The destinies of Francis were materially 
altered by the death of his brother ; for as he by 
that event became the sole heir of the Walls- 
court family, he was emancipated from the life of 
celibacy to which the ecclesiastical profession 
would have doomed him, and it became the ab- 
sorbing wish of Lord Wallscourt that the hand 
of Chylena should be transferred to his surviving 
son, and that the union of the two families, which 
had been decided upon fur so many years, should 
be thus ratified. One person alone distinctly 
objected to this substitution—and that person 
was the fair young monrner, whose widowed 
heart recoiled with horror from the idea of break- 
ing its faith to the lost Charles. 

“Francis, although captivated by the beauty 
and virtues of the young heiress, and sensitively 
alive to all the advantages of such an alliance, 
refused, with a noble generosity which did honor 
to his feelings, to press his suit with her, as soon 
as he became aware of her strong objection to 
another marriage. He even carried his dis- 
interestedness so far as to advocate her cause 
against himself with his family, and with her 
guardians, and generously protected her against 
the solicitations with which they persecuted her. 

“*Chylena is right,’ he would often say; 
‘who knows but that my brother still lives ? 
Could I, after co-operating in so culpable a 
transaction, dare to raise my voice to Heaven 
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and supplicate for his restoration to us? And 
if, indeed, he no longer exists, how can we bet- 
ter honor his memory than by abstaining from 
filling up the void which his death has left 
amongst us—by sacrificing all our hopes in his 
tomb—by respecting as sacred all that ever 
belonged to him ?” 

“In spite of these sentiments, all Francis 
could obtain from Lord Wallscourt was that he 
should refrain from molesting Chylena for 
another year, during which time he continued 
his researches for his lost brother with unabated 
ardor, but with no happy result. As for Chy- 
lena, touched by the delicacy of Francis’s con- 
duct towards her, she felt herself constrained to 
admire and respect the man she could not love, 
and insensibly a tender pity succeeded in her 
bosom to the profound indifference she had pre- 
viously evinced for him. She could not remain 
blind to the extent of his passion for her, and 
every fresh sacrifice of his dearest wishes to her 
peace of mind was eagerly advanced by Lord 
Wallscourt as a motive for softening the inflex- 
ibility of her resolves. 

“Tt was at this particular stage of the affair 
that Bertram appeared at Florence, and was in- 
vited by Francis to visit Lord Wallscourt at his 
villa. The presence of the stranger there formed 
an interesting epoch in the existence of the mel- 
ancholy circle. His acquirements were varied 
and captivating; the mysticism with which his 
conversation was tinged, and vague hints darkly 
thrown out of supernatural powers exercised by 
him—powers that would bring him into commu- 
nion with beings of another world—invested him 
with a sort of solemn interest in their eyes. He 
soon divined their characters—entered into their 
individual feelings—became the confidant of 
each—and gradually acquired a dominion over 
the minds of all for which it would have been 
difficult for them to account. Lord Wallscourt, 
especially, whose mental powers had become 
weakened by grief, succumbed to the influence 
exercised by this extraordinary man, and unre- 
sistingly admitted the mysterious influences 
thrown out by him of an intercourse with su- 
pernatural agencies ; Bertram became his oracle 
—and the heart of the bereaved father thrilled 
with an awful hope that, through his ministry, 
the fate of his lost son might be revealed to him. 

‘At last he ventured to give utterance to those 
hopes, and one day besought his new friend— 
besought him to exert his powers, in order to 
throw some light upon the inexplicable disap- 
pearance of Charles. 

“¢ Although,’ said he, ‘the Church of Rome 
brands with the epithets of sorcery and malefice 
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the science you have mastered, I cannot resist 
the impulse which drives me to brave any con- 
tingent penalty, that through your exertions I 
may obtain some certain insight into a mystery 
which has desolated my domestic happiness. 
You see the wretched state into which we are all 
plunged. Chylena’s grief has so far yielded to 
the influence of time, that it has softened into a 
calm and tender regret, which would ultimately 
leave her willing to favor the addresses of Fran- 
cis, could her conscience be satisfied as to the 
certainty of his brother’s death. Francis, on his 
part, is consuming away—his health and cour- 
age sinking under the perpetual struggle to 
which his feelings are exposed by the intensity 
of his passion for Chylena, and his respect for 
her scruples. As for myself, you behold an un- 
fortunate father, whose hopes of living in the 
children of his children are sacrificed to the 
dreadful doubt which hangs like a cloud over 
the fate of one of them. Could that doubt be 
dispelled, all would be well. Bertram, you un- 


derstand me; have you the power of raising the 
veil which conceals the secrets of the world of 
spirits from the uninitiated ?—does your science 
embrace the possibility of ascertaining whether 
Charles be alive or dead?—and if so, can you 
bring home conviction to the minds of those so 


deeply interested in knowing the truth ?” 

“Bertram fearlessly assured him that he could. 
Scarcely was this interview over, when Francis, 
unconscious of the conversation which had just 
passed, sought his friend, and flinging himself 
into an arm chair with every gesture of despair, 
exclaimed : 

«Bertram, I can bear this no longer! I must 
quit the spot—I must leave my country !’ 

“*Gracious heaven!’ exclaimed Bertram. 
‘What has happened 

“*My friend—my dear friend,’ replied the 
young man, ‘in vain have I struggled against 
my love for Chylena! it has overcome my fiercest 
resolution to smother it within my own bosom. 
Every day increases the intensity of my feelings, 
and if I remain longer here, I shall not be able 
to resist persecuting her with the expression of 
them.’ 

“¢Be assured,’ said Bertram, ‘that the heart 
of the lady will at last pronounce itself in your 
favor; and that she will yield to the wishes of 
your friends and bestow her heart upon you.’ 

“¢Never!’ cried Francis; ‘never, as long as 
she retains a vestige of hope that Charles still 
lives 

“© You believe, then, that an awful certainty 
would decide her?’ inquired Bertram. ‘And 
what if I tell you that it would be possible for 
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me to bricg that certainty home to her con- 
viction ? 

“*What do you mean” exclaimed Francis, 
hastily, and fixing his eyes with terrified surprise 
upon the countenance of his friend. 

“*T mean,’ was the answer, ‘that it is possible 
to compel the disembodied spint to appear once 
more on earth; and if ever terrestrial interests 
could warrant the peace of the tomb being thus 
invaded, it would be in a case like the present, 
where the tranquillity of so many persons de- 
pends upon the truth being fully established.’ 

“*No, no!’ exclaimed Francis, shuddering, 
and turning to a deathlike paleness; ‘I cannot 
countenance so impious a measure! In the name 
of heaven, say no more of it, Bertram! Let me 
still be the victim! Destined from my earliest 
infancy to be sacrificed to my brother’s aggran- 
dizement and happiness, let me to the last fulfil 
my melancholy doom!’ And hiding his face in ~ 
his hands, he wept bitterly. 

“Bertram reasoned long and eloquently with 
Francis upon his scruples; and giving him at 
last to understand that the experiment which he 
proposed would be merely a pious fraud, intended 
to bring certainty to the minds of Lord Walls- 
court and Chylena (by convincing them through 
an optical delusion of the reality of that melan- 
choly termination to Charles’s existence, which 
had long since ceased to be a doubt to all but to 
those two persons), he succeeded in obtaining his 
adhesion to the plan he meditated. But it was 
necessary, also, to obtain that of Chylena; and 
Bertram found that to be the most difficult part 
of his undertaking. At last, upon receiving from 
him a solemn assurance that if her betrothed 
lover still lived, the conjuration would produce 
no result, a reluctant assent was wrung from 
her, and only granted in the lingering hope that 
the failure of Bertram’s experiment would give 
weight to the fond expectation of once more be- 
holding the living Charles, and authorize her to 
persist in preserving inviolate the faith she had 
plighted to her first and only love. 

“As soon as the unanimous consent of the 
family had been obtained, Bertram required that 
adelay of several days should be granted to 
him, in order to prepare for the great under- 
taking. During his stay at the villa, he had had 
ample opportunity of making himself master of 
every detail relative to the appearance and man- 
ner of the unfortunate Charles. A full-length 
portrait of him, which had been finished but a 
few days previous to his disappearance, enabled 
the adept to impart to the shadowy vision, which 
he was preparing, the closest resemblance to the 
ill-fated youth ; and the supposed manner of his 
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death decided him as to the way in which he 
should represent that catastrophe to have 
happened. 

“At the expiration of ten days, Bertram’s 
preparations were terminated, and he announced 
that in the evening the mysterious question was 
to be resolved. Fasting, prayers, and vigils, 
added to the mystical communications of the 
necromancer, had produced the desired effect 
upon the minds of his friends; wound up to a 
‘state of fanatical credulity in his own powers, 
the emotions they evinced ended by inflaming 
his own imagination, and the state of nervous 
excitement to which he was roused, contributed 
powerfully to the illusion which he wished to 
produce. 

“In the dimly-lighted chamber of their guest, 
the lower end of which was buried in shadow, 
the Wallscourt family were assembled. Bertram 
had neglected nothing that was likely to add to 
the mysterious horror of the scene that was to be 
enacted; an AWolian harp (a then little known 
invention) had been placed outside one of the 
windows, and the wild, unearthly tones it gave 
forth, as the night wind swept across its strings, 
seemed to the trembling listeners to be the wail- 
ings of spirits in purgatory. They drew more 
closely together, and Bertram, stepping forth 
from the group, in a solemn voice adjured the 
spirit of the departed Charles to appear to them 
and reveal the manner in which death had over- 
taken him. 

“Scarcely had the words been pronounced, 
when a blue and ghastly light partially illumi- 
nated the obscure end of the chamber, and dis- 
covered a large mirror from the surface of which 
a dense mist slowly rolled away and revealed to 
the astonished gazers the form of Charles Walls- 
court, clothed in the identical dress which he had 
worn on the night of his disappearance—his 
hands heavily fettered, and water streaming from 
his head and garments, as he lay stretched in 
utter lifelessness on the seashore! While their 
eyes, as though fascinated with horror, remained 
tixed upon the apparition, the surge appeared to 
ro}l slowly over it and bear it away to its ocean- 
grave. The mist again spread over the surface 
of the mirror, and all was darkness. Not a 
word had been uttered during this strange scene ; 
breathless silence had atiested to the awe with 
which it had pervaded the minds of the unhappy 
family; but at the termination of it, a cry of 
anguish burst from the lips of the heart-stricken 
Chylena, and she fainted. 

“A dangerous illness was the consequence of 
the painful emotions she had endured on the 
evening of Bertram’s exhibition of his supposed 
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unearthly powers ; but from that date, no further 
doubt remained upon her mind as to the fate of 
her lover, and to the fluctuating hopes which had 
so long tortured her, succeeded a calm resigna- 
tion which betokened at no very distant period 
a still happier and brighter state of feeling. 

“Meantime the Wallscourt family publicly at- 
tested to their belief in the death of Charles, by 
going into mourning for him; masses were said 
for the repose of his soul; and finally, Francis 
assumed his brother’s title. Bertram had quitted 
Italy shortly after his successful stratagem, and 
was about to return to his home, when he re- 
ceived a letter from Francis inviting him to re- 
turn immediately to Florence, that he might be 
present at his marriage with Chylena, and wit- 
ness an event which he had been so instrumental 
in bringing to pass. _ 

“Bertram lost no time in obeying the sum- 
mons, but he did not reach Florence until the 
eve of the day on which the nuptials were to 
take place; and as Chylena had expressed a de- 
sire that the ceremony should be solemnized in 
Lord Wallscourt’s villa, in the presence only of 
the nearest relatives of the two families, and 
that it should be followed by no rejoicings save 
a feast given to the tenantry, in order to distin- 
guish it from the courtly splendors that had been 
prepared for her first bridal, Bertram proceeded 
directly to the villa, and arrived there just in 
time to accompany his friend to the altar. 

“ The noble pleasure-grounds and gardens had 
beea thrown open to the numerous peasantry 
belonging to Lord Wallscourt’s relatives, and 
the lovely young bride, leaning on the arm of the 
happy Francis, whose countenance was radiant 
with an expression of triamphant love, mingled 
with the gay throng, receiving their respectful 
felicitations and acknowledging them with grace- 
ful affability. After the ball had ended, a 
plentiful repast was served in the great hajl of 
the villa, to which all the rustic guests were in- 
discriminately admitted, as well as the various 
strangers who had come to witness the rejoic- 
ings. Among these latter, the noble hosts had 
remarked a person whose presence seemed ill- 
suited to the joyful occasion, for he wore a dress 
peculiar to one of those confraternities which 
abound in the southern States of Italy, and 
whose members, in observance of a vow, devote 
themselves to attending condemned malefactors 
to the place of execution—a dress which not 
only effectually conceals the countenance of the 
individual wearing it, but imposes a solemn pro- 
hibition against his being spoken to—I mean the 
habit. of a Gray Penitent. The ghastly fashion 
of the garb—the long, shapeless robe of livid 
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gray, loosely shrouding a form of almost shad- 
owy thinness—the close capachia, covering the 
head and face, with two holes cut for the eyes, 
which invested it with the character of a death’s 
head—contrasted strangely with the gay holiday 
dresses of the peasantry and the more costly ele- 
gance of the bridal party, and forcing upon the 
imagination images of suffering and death, 
caused the hearts of all to sink with apprehen- 
sion. This vague terror was more particularly 
experienced by Chylena and Francis, whose 
glances were, despite of themselves, strangely 
fascinated toward the unwelcome visitant, and 
each time that they gazed upon him, they beheld 
his lack-lustre eyes intently fixed upon them. 

“At last, towards midnight, the crowd dis- 
persed, the orchestra became silent, the tables in 
the banqueting-hall were abandoned by their 
late merry occupants, and nobody remained 
there but the immediate family of the bride and 
bridegroom, Bertram, and the Gray Penitent 
(who had remained immovably fixed in the re- 
cess of a window, having by signs declined 
sharing in the banquet). 

“*My children,’ said Lord Wallscourt, look- 
ing at the young couple with glistening eyes, 
‘the fondest wish of my heart is realized by 
your union, and my gray hairs will now descend 
peacefully to the grave. My friends,’ he con- 
tinued, turning to his guests, ‘before we retire, 
let us drink to the happiness of Chylena and 
Francis !’ 

“At these words, the Gray Penitent emerged 
from the recess where he had remained half-con- 
cealed by the draperies of the window-curtain, 
and advancing with measured, noiseless steps 
towards the table, seized upon one of the flowing 
goblets which had just been filled, and raised it 
to a level with his lips. 

“*Have you no other name to pledge?’ said 
he, in hollow accents. “And Charles Wallscourt 
—where is he ?” 

“Lord Wallscourt started at this allusion to 
his dead son, and an expression of sadness over- 
clouded his countenance, as he replied : 

“*Alas! my beloved Charles is lost to us for- 
everon earth. You do not seem to be aware, 
reverend stranger, that he has been taken from 
us to that world from whence there is no return !’ 

“‘And yet,’ continued the stranger, in the 
same accents, ‘if the last voice that vibrated in 
his ear could now be heard, he would not remain 
deaf to the call! Old man, bid thy son Francis 
call upon his brother’s name !’ 

“*What does he mean? murmured the 
affrighted group; while Francis, pale as death, 
grasped the arm of Bertram for support, and 


Chylena leaned, half-fainting, upon the shoulder 
of her father-in-law. ; 

“*Who pledges me?’ resumed the terrible 
stranger, looking round. ‘To the memory of 
Charles! and let all those who loved him follow 
my example.’ And he raised the goblet to his 
lips. 

“Whoever you may be, reverend penitent,’ 
said Lord Wallscourt, in a tremulous voice, ‘ you 
have pronounced a name which has ensured you 
a welcome here. Approach, my friends—let us 
not be outdone by a stranger; let us all drink to 
the memory of our beloved Charles !’ 

“And at this appeal, the glasses were raised 
with trembling hands to the lips of all present, 
with one exception, and replaced empty upon the 
table. 

“There still remains one full goblet,’ said the 
Penitent; ’tis that of Francis—wherefore does he 
not drink to the memory of his brother 

“ He held the wine cup towards him. Francis 
shrank back from the invitation pale and trem- 
bling, his forehead covered with cold drops of 
agony, his eyes wildly dilated; but a gesture of 
entreaty from his father seemed to overcome his 
repugnance, and seizing the goblet from the hand 
of the Gray Penitent, he stammered forth—‘ To 
the memory of my dear Charles!’ and replaced 
it upon the table untouched. 

“Tis the voice of my assassin!’ exclaimed 
the Gray Penitent, in an accent which thrilled all 
present with horror; and tearing open his gar- 
ments, the cowl fell back from his head and re- 
vealed the well-remembered lineaments of the 
unfortunate Charles, stamped with the ghastly 
characteristic of death—the breast and throat 
perforated with gaping wounds. 

“At this horrid spectacle, all those whom ter-, 
ror had not transfixed to the spot, fled shrieking 
from the hall; and Bertram, who for the first 
time beheld the realization of that which his arts 
had so often simulated, fell to the ground in a 
swoon. 

“« When he recovered his senses, the phantom 
had disappeared, the guests had dispersed, and 
he found himself stretched upon a couch in his 
own room, with his servant watching beside 
him.” 

* * * 

Here the testy old gentleman, who during the 
previous recital had been smoking very assid- 
uously, laid down his pipe and interrupted his 
friend. 

“Do you not think it possible,” he inquired, 
“that your necromancer, Mr. Bertram, might 
have exceeded the bounds of temperance at the 
wedding supper, and that the apparition of the 
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Gray Penitent was conjured up from the fumes 
of the wine?” 

** He would fain have believed so,” was the re- 
ply ; “but the state into which the unfortunate 
Francis was thrown, deprived him of the possi- 
bility of a doubt. A prey to the most horrible 
convulsions, the unhappy bridegroom only re- 
covered his consciousness to ask for a confessor, 
with whom he remained shut up for several hours. 
What passed between them never transpired, for 
the seal of confession is sacred, and Francis, 
who never arose from the bed to which he had 
been carried from the banqueting-hall on that 
fatal night, expired without proffering a word to 
any other human being. The old lord did not 
long survive him, and bequeathed the whole of 

‘his possessions to the virgin bride of his two 
sons.” 

“And what became of her ?” 

“She founded a convent. In laying the foun- 
dation of a chapel, an old dry well, the entrance 
to which had been bricked up for several years, 
was discovered, and from its depths was drawn 
forth the skeleton of a man bearing upon the 
third finger of his left hand the gold alliance 
with which Charles Wallscourt had been be- 
trothed to Chylena Montmorenci !” 

“Umph !” ejaculated the testy old gentleman. 
“Take notice! Ido not attempt to dispute the 
fact of the murder, but I take up my position 
against the genuineness of the ghost. That 
Francis murdered his brother, I look upon as an 
undisputed fact; two strong motives impelled 
him—first to save himself from becoming a 
priest, and lastly that he might marry a beauti- 
fal young heiress with whom he had fallen in 
love. It is natural to suppose that he confessed 
his crime to his spiritual director ; and my opin- 
ion is, that that reverend personage, disapproving 
of the marriage, and not daring to prevent it by 
betraying the secrets of confession to the family 
of the delinquent, enacted the part of the ghost 
that he might terrify the conscience of the mur- 
derer into an avowal of his crime.” 

The quiet-looking gentleman who had told the 
story, said nothing, but quietly re-filled his 
meerschaum and smoked on in silence. 


Not all the pleasure that kind looks or that 
kind words give, or have given in life can balance 
the pain that reproachfal eyes occasion—eyes 
that have become sealed over with that leaden 
seal which lifts not; how they pierce one by — 4 
time, and more dreadfully by night—throug 
and through! Words slip and are forgotten ; 
but looks, reproachful looks, fri 
make up all that is terrible in 
Gleanings. 
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THE DYING CALIFORNIAN TO HIS MOTHER 


BY MRS. E. S. ANDREWS. 
Mother, I am dying now, 
Life's tide is ebbing fast, 
The death-damp gathers on my brow; 
Soon, soon I shall have passed 
The sea upon whose darkling wave 
I dread to launch my bark; 
There's something fearful in the grave, 
So dreary, cold and dark. 


O, mother, it is hard to die, 
Untimely, and so young; 
So soon beneath the clod to lie, 
Of good so little done. 
But, mother, of thy 
I’ve not unmindful been ; 
I've shunned the haunts of vice and crime, 
Debauchery and sin. : 


is kind 


But I could life’s dear joys resign, 
Almost could welcome death, 

Could I but in thy arms recline, 
To yield my latest breath ; 

Could I but hear thy blessing now, 
In life's dissolving bour, 

Or feel thy soft touch on my brow, 
E’en death might lose its power 


To daunt my spirit, as I near 
The last convulsive throe; 

0, would, my mother, thou wert here 
To seothe my hour of woe; 

When this hath reached you I shall be 
Beyond the reach of pain; 

0, mother, do not weep for me, 
Since we shall meet again. 


THE TRAPPER'S BRIDE. 


BY MAURICE SILINGSBY. 


“I pon’r think I ever told you,” said James 
Colter, clearing his throat with a swallow of 
whiskey, and passing over the long Dutch pipe 
he had been smoking, to his particular crony, 
Si. Buffer—“ I don’t think I ever told you, boys, 
about an adventure I once had with the Indians, 
and how I subsequently came into possession of 
an Indian wife.” 

“ You never told me!” said Tom Sloper. 

“Nor me!” grunted Buckeye, taking an ad- 
ditional pull at the whiskey jug. 

“ Divil a word at all did I iver hear from yez 
concerning that same,” echoed Mike Flinn, who 
was engaged in turning the spit upon which a 
choice bit of buffalo’s ramp was simmering and 
sputtering, and filling our hungry nostrils with 
its agreeable aroma. 

We were all seated around the camp fire, seven 
of us in number, and each one of us was ready 
and even anxious to be entertained with a good 
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story, as there was a drizzling rain without, and 
the long evening before us promised to be un- 
usually dull. 

“Well, then, boys, I don’t mind telling it,” 
responded Colter, crossing his legs before the fire, 
and leaning his elbow against alog. “ As long 
ago as the Miami Valley was first beginning to 
be explored by hunters and trappers, and before 
anything like civilization had planted itself in 
that unfrequented region, I started one fine morn- 
ing in the latter part of October, on a trapping 
excursion up the Miami River. There was no 
one with me but Tom Hinniker—you all remem- 
ber Tom Hinniker, or at least some of you do— 
he was the most perfect wizard in all matters of 
wood-craft I ever knew; the Lord preserve him, 
poor fellow, though he has been food for worms 
these ten years. Well, as I was saying, we start- 
ed up the Miami, Tom and I, carrying our traps, 
tent-cloth, and cooking ‘utengils on a pack-mule. 
For four or five days we journeyed on, keeping 
the river constantly in view, before we discovered 
any very promising indications of that most 
knowing of animals, the beaver. The ingenuity 
of man does not excel their's in the erection of 
dams and houses, and such like handiwork, 
when you take into consideration what sort of 
implements they have to do with, which are 
nothing under the sun but the creature’s tails and 
paws.” 

“Arrah! an’ is it sot Upon me sowl, thin, 
an’ isn’t it the most wondtherful thing that they 
should be afther building houses with their tails ¢” 
queried Mike, who had just given a finishing 
turn to the spit, and had consequently caught the 
closing remark entire. “An’ that bates every- 
thing in the ould counthry—and troth, I am sure 
of it!” 

“Never mind the old country, Mike; you’ve 
done with that long ago,” said Tom Sloper. 
“It’s the new we are on now.” 

“An’ faith it is; and 1 know that well,” res- 
ponded Mike, “ without yez iver spaking a word.” 

“Well, boys, if you’ve done with your blar- 
ney,” interposed Colter, “I'll proceed. But I 
don’t want to be interrupted every two minutes, 
because it’s unpleasant. Well, as I was saying, 
after four or five days, we come in sight of a 
spacious cove that spread out from a bend in the 
river. On examination it proved to be but a 
small stream emptying itself into the Miami, but 
dammed only a few rods above where it naturally 
effected its confluence with the main current, so 
as to give it at a distance the appearance of a 
cove, 

“‘ We wanted no better indications, so we just 
threw down our traps, cut a stout sapling for a 
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tent pole, and went to work. For two or three 
days we were very busy making preparations . 
by which we might successfully invade the ter- 
ritory of our fuzzy neighbors. One morning 
while we were scudding along the shore on a 
temporary raft we had constructed, we were sud- 
denly surprised in the middle of our labors by 
the appearance of a war party of Indians. They 
were about twenty in number, and I learned, 
subsequently, that they had just made an attack 
upon one of the pioneer settlements which, prov- 
ing too strong for them, they were driven back 
with considerable loss. Under these circum- 
stances it could not be expected they would 
cherish any very amiable feelings towards such 
persons as claimed relationship to the pale faces. 

“No sooner were we noticed by them, than 
one of their number, who seemed to be a sort of 
chief among them, advanced from the main body, 
till he was within about twenty rods of us, when 
he paused for an instant, and then began to make 
motions for us to come on shore. We had no 
weapons about us, excepting our hunting knives, 
while the Indians, on the contrary, were all 
armed with muskets, and no doubt well skilled 
in the use of them. I turned to Hinniker and 
asked what was to be done. 

“«« Give in,’ said he; ‘ what is the use in con- 
tending? We had far better go on shore and 
surrender ourselves as prisoners, which leaves us 
some slight chance of getting away from our 
captors, than stand here like mules, and suffer 
ourselves to be riddled into atoms by their infer- 
nal bullets.’ 

“In any sense our situation was a critical one, 
but this was the most rational view, certainly, 
we could have taken, because it admitted of some 
slight possibility of escape. To oppose them we 
knew would be certain death; so we quickly 
headed the raft in the direction of the shore, and 
made signals that we would surrender without 
resistance. 

- “No sooner were we landed than the savages 
crowded around us, and began stripping us of 
everything but our shirts, pants and moccasins. 
Having accomplished this, they next bound our 
hands securely behind us, and giving us to under- 
stand that we must ‘march,’ started off in a 
north easterly direction from our camp. For 
three days, with very little intermission for rest, 
we continued'to move on through the wilderness 
at aswift pace, closely guarded by our tawny 
captors. About noon of the fourth day they 
halted in the centre of asmall opening, while one 
of their number started on at a rapid trot in ad- 
vance of the main body. We had now arrived 
within abont six miles of their encampment, and 
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the Indian who had gone on im advance, was 
sent to herald the triumphal approach of the re- 
turning war-party, in orderto insure them a suit- 
able reception. Before coming within a mile of 
the village, we could distinctly hear the confused 
sounds of rejoicing ; and on arriving in sight, we 
could see that they were making ready for us to 
run the gantlet, a conviction which had no ten- 
dency to strengthen our drooping spirits. 

“ Well, as we came nearer, they set up a most 
diabolical shout—a sort of compound whoop and 
yell—and fell to capering about in the most ex- 
travagant manner, twirling their sticks and war- 
clubs in the air, and beating the ground with the 
most vehement and vindictive gestures. By the 
time we had arrived on the ground, they had 
formed themselves into lines, and were impa- 
tiently awaiting the moment when they might 
flay us alive, if we should prove slow footed 
enough to allow them that tender gratification. 
In running the gantlet among the Indians, the 
possession of a pair of light heels is of the ut- 
most importance. I have known of instances 
where a quick runner has succeeded in passing 
through the entire lines without receiving asingle 
blow which amounted to so much as a scratch ; 
. but those cases are rare. MHinniker and I 
were both middling light of foot, but before they 
were done with us, we were hardly able to crawl. 
There was one pretty young squaw in the ranks 
who seemed to commiserate our situation very 
much, for she made no attempt whatever to in- 
jure us as we passed, though we, or, rather I, 
learned afterward that she had been recently 
married to one of the young warriors who had 
fallen in their late conflict with the whites. 

“After running the gantlet, we were conduct- 
ed to one of the wigwams, while the warriors of 
the tribe held solemn council to deliberate in 
what manner we should be put to death. As we 
lay in this awful plight, bruised and despairiny, 
and expecting every moment to be dragged forth 
to torture, we saw the form ofthe handsome young 
squaw moving stealthily towards us. When she 
came near enough, she made a signal for us to 
be silent, and then whispered very softly: ‘Be no 
fraid—me like white man—me save yon!’ And 
without uttering another word, she glided cau- 
tionsly out of the wigwam. 

“Through all that long and wearisome night 
(the longest I-ever knew), we lay groaning in 
anguish, and but for the cheering words of the 
young squaw, I might have likewise added, des- 
pair. The dull, heavy pain of our bruises, the 
sharp, excruciating torture of the prongs, which 
confined our wrists, and penetrated through the 
esh like so many needles, kept us awake till 
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the noise and confusion on the outside, and the 
few faint streaks of light straggling in through the 
chinks and apertures of our prison, convinced us 
that another day had at length dawned. Fora 
couple of hours longer we continued to sit in 
moody silence, listening to the increasing clamor 
without, and feeling that the moment of torture 
was approaching very near at hand. Once, 
only, was our solitude disturbed, and then by a 
hideous old squaw, bearing in her shrivelled and 
besmeared fingers somo small bits of the very 
toughest venison. About eight o’clock, as near 
as I could guess from the situation of the sun, 
the Indians came in a body to the wigwam, and 
striking the prongs from my wrists, led me forth. 
Hinniker was left behind, though I felt certain, 
poor fellow, that his turn would come next; for 
these red fiends, when once they have scented 
blood, are like so many famished wolves, ready 
to devour everything before them. Ina moment 
my eye took in the scene, by which I could not 
avoid fully understanding their intentions. In 
front of the wigwams, which were built in a sort 
of semicircular opening, skirting the forest in 
the rear, was a wide open clearing, in the centre 
of which were heaped up several cords of dried 
limbs and fagots. From the centre of this pile 
rose a stout sapling, peeled quite bare from the 
lower limbs downward. The purpose for which 
it was intended would have been obvious enough 
to a person less experienced than myself in the 
cruelties and monstrosities of savage life. It was 
too evidently the intention of the fiends to tor- 
ture us by every process of cruelty known to 
them, till such time as we could no longer en- 
dure their torments, when they would doubtless, 
for want of better amusement, wind up the hor- 
rors of the hour, by burning us at the stake. 
“After being removed from the wigwam, I 
was dragged forth, amid shouts and whoops of 
exultation, to the place of torture. On reaching 
the ground, four of the savages hideously painted 
came forth from the ranks, and seizing me by 
the body, bore me to the top of the pyre, where 
they at length succeeded in firmly lashing me to 
the stake. Had it not been for the strong con- 
fidence which I had previously placed in the en- 
couraging promise of the young squaw, I should 
have been at this moment utterly without hope. 
I knew that when the Indians, as a race, had once 
given their word, they had rarely been known to 
break it; but in what manner my deliverance was 
to be effected, Idid not, and could not conjecture. 
To say, even, that I entertained more than the 
faintest glimmering of hope, just then, would ,be 
affirming something which was certainly very 
foreign to my feelings. At this critical point 
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and just as they were preparing to force into my 
quivering flesh those sharp splinters of pitch- 


wood, which gave such excruciating torture to | 


the victim, I saw the handsome young squaw 
elbowing her way through the crowd towards me. 
O, how beautiful she looked at that moment. 
In my eyes she seemed little short of an angel 
sent down from heaven to rescue me from an 
army of fiends. To judge from the manner the 
painted savages made room for her, she was a 
person of no small importance among them. 
Whether on account of her great beauty, for 
Nanoma was beautifal in spite of her Indiun blood, 
or in consequence of her birth, for I reasoned 
she might perhaps be the daughter of a chief, I 
had certainly no means of determining. When 
she reached the spot where I was confined, she 
waved off the savages with an imperious gesture, 
and then turning her resulute gaze full upon the 
wondering faces of the assembled chiefs, she spoke 
to them as follows, although, of course, she ex- 
pressed herself in the jargon peculiar to her tribe. 
She explained to them that no one had expe- 
rienced so great a loss as herself in the late dis- 
astrous encounter with the whites, for she had 
lost her husband in the conflict, a handsome and 
brave young chief, and she was lonely—very lone- 
ly without him. Therefore she had resolved on 
taking the white prisoner to fill his place, that he 
might cheer the solitude of her wigwam. It was 
no boon she asked ; it was only a privilege based 
on the ancient usages of her tribe. 

“There was a murmur of admiration from 
some, and of disapprobation from others. At 
length one of the younger chiefs came forward, 
and went through with a great variety of aston- 
ishing feats, whooping every two seconds in the 
wildest and most unaccountable manner, when he 
gradually comnfenced cooling down, and began 
talking to the fair Nanoma at last, in something 
resembling a set speech. In the first instance he 
had been boasting of his great prowess, by a sort 
of pantomime peculiar to the savages ; and in the 
second, had offered to make Nanoma his wife, if 
she would but give up her extravagant notion 
concerning me, and consent to my being burned. 
Nanoma listened with flashing eyes till he was 
through, and then, raising her fair form proudly 
erect, she hurled back her refusal with a look of 
utter scorn. The discomfited young chief, who 
had doubtless imagined an easy conquest to him. 
self, slunk quickly out of sight, amid the gibes 
and jeers of the multitude. 

“ Nanoma then turned to me, and with a single 
blow from the tomahawk which she held, she 
severed the green walnut withes with which my 
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the pyre, and with the approbation of the head 
chief, instead of being burned to death, as was 
intended, I became the devoted spouse of Nano- 
ma. The marriage ceremony I will omit. 

“In thus having one of thgir victims snatched 
from them at a moment when they had antici- 
pated afar different result, it only made them the 
more fierce for the destruction of Hinniker. I 
saw them rush for the wigwam like so many 
infuriated demons. I strained my eyes, expect- 
ing the next moment to see him dragged forth 
and put to the most dreadful torture. When 
they re-appeared, however, Hinniker was not with 
them. For an instant they seemed bewildered ; 
then a loud yell of angry disappointment suc- 
ceeded, and several of them struck off into the 
woods in various directions. 

“ Nanoma glanced up pleasantly into my face, 
and murmured ina low tone, audible only to my- 
self; ‘Me like you; me save big white man!’ 

“TI subsequently learned that while the atten- 
tion of the savages was directed towards me, 
Nanoma had crept into the wigwam, unobserved, 
and had succeeded in setting Hinniker at liberty. 
For several days the savages scoured the forest 
in all directions, but the wily trapper was too old 
in wood-crafé to be caught napping; and they 
were obliged at length to give up the idea of his 
recovery in despair. But they never suspected 
how he obtained his liberty. In the meantime, I 
was becoming quite a favorite among the Indians, 
and after a few weeks they ceased altogether to 
observe my movements. I taught thema great 
many useful things for which they certainly ap- 
peared grateful. 

“ Every day Nanoma seemed to grow more de- 
votedly attached tome. Intruth she was a noble 
souled, high-minded woman; and could I have 
remained content among the Indians, she would 
have been my choice above all women I ever 
knew. But somehow I thirsted and panted 

to be back again among the whites. It was a 
species of captivity I was undergoing, and I long- 
ed, in spite of my increasing affection for Nano- 
ma, to break down the barrier which restrained 
me, and make my final escape to the settlement. 
During the six months I remained among 
them, I taught them many valuable secrets, as 
regarded hunting and trapping, of which they 
were entirely ignorant. In all my hunting and 


fishing exeursions, my Indian wife was my con- 
stant companion; she could not bear to be sepa- 
rated from me for a moment; although it was 
not from any suspicion of my deserting her, as 
the sequel will show. Nanoma was not only 
noble and affectionate by nature, but she was a 


Wrists were confined. We next descended from 


woma of unusual intellect and penetration. She 
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discovered from the first that I was ill at ease, 
and, happily, with her clear discernment she 
attributed my uneasiness to its real cause. She 
saw me growing thinner daily ; she saw me sit, 
sometimes for hours, gazing towards the east, 
and then she would creep to my side with all the 
yearning tenderness of her soul, and entwine her 
arms around my neck. She never wept; it was 
not her Indian way of expressing sympathy, but 
she would glue her lips to mine, and then gaze 
deep into my eyes, with such a pitiful, endearing 
look, as though she would fain take unto herself 
a portion of the misery which was weighing me 
down. She learned to speak English very readi- 
ly, and soon became much interested in every- 
thing I described, as appertaining to civilized life. 
I explained to her that the race to which I he- 
longed had a method of communicating their 
thoughts by means of certain characters which 
they called the alphabet. A new idea seemed 
to strike Nanoma, and springing to her feet, 
with a sudden flourish of intelligence kindling in 
her eye, she darted from my side and out of the 
wigwam. In a few minutes she returned, bear- 
ing a thin and much soiled pamphlet in her 
hand, with the significant title of ‘ Quill Thrusts,’ 
by ‘ Peter Porcupine.’ 

“«Them no um?’ she said, inquiringly, point- 
ing out the big capitals on the fly leaf. 

“«Yes, dear Noma,’ answered I—I always 
took advantage of the abbreviation in addressing 
her—‘ those are the characters to which I alluded. 
She seemed very much pleased and happy after 
this, and insisted I should read aloud to her, 
which I did, though she could not understand the 
meaning very clearly, of course. I think, how- 
ever, she caught some faint idea of what the 
writer intended to convey, as she wound her arms 
softly around my neck, and followed me over the 
page with her bright, intelligent eye. As for me, 
the sight of the printed page was like manna to 
the famishing traveller in the wilderness ; like 
the visitation of some dearly beloved face in a 
foreign land. I discovered, on questioning Nano- 
ma, that the pamphlet had been taken from the 
pocket of some white man, whom the Indians 
had slain, and had since been preserved as a 
curiosity by one of the chiefs. 

“Day after day—with the pamphlet in my 
hand—and week after week, I became the wise 
teacher, and Nanoma the earnest and interested 
pupil ; but in spite of all this, and of the wealth 
of affection lavished upon me by this untutored 
heroine of the wilds, I grew paler, daily, and 
more mopishand melancholy. She observed the 
slightest change, and would often sigh, and 
sometimes hang upon my neck for hours; but I 
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could not muster sufficient hardihood to think of 
taking an Indian wife into the settlements. The 
image of my father—a learned judge—and of my 
brother—an ambitious and rising lawyer—rose 
up before me, and crushed down the better 
promptings of the heart. Nanoma seemed to 
comprehend all this as if by intuition, and daily 
she seemed nerving herself for some great sac- 
rifice of which I was yet ignorant. One morn- 
ing she arose very early, and laying out a large 
stock of provision for me to carry, desired me to 
go with heron ajourney. We accordingly start- 
ed and travelled in a south-easterly direction till 
after the sun reached its meridian (Nanoma 
remaining all the while stoically silent and taci- 
turn), when she suddenly paused, gazed at me 
wistfully for a moment, and then said, address- 
ing me in measured and distinct words : 

“«Me save you first; me no kill you now. 
Go, my white love, dear to Nanoma as a thou- 
sand lives; but she no kill her life, for then she 
no have it; she give youup! Go! go!’ 

‘She waved me from her with a hurried and 
irresolute gesture. I lingered for a moment, and 
reached out my arms towards her. She hesitated, 
came forward a step, and then, as if suddenly 
sensible of what she was doing, she fairly shriek- 
ed out the word—‘Go !’ and fled from me with 
the speed of the wind. It was the last time I 
ever saw her, though I received a message from 
her in less than two years after; but that mes- 
sage—I have it still; I shall always keep it till 
I die;—brought only her loving, dying words, 
and showed me what a wretch I had been. Her 
letter—here it is, I will read it in a moment— 
was written on the fly-leaf of the old pamphlet, 
and given into my hand by a young Indian who 
disappeared from my sight without a single com- 
ment or word. This is it: 


“«<To James Colter of Ohio: My true white 
love, when you see this, Nanoma will not be 
live no more; but she will be go to the spirit- 
land, blessing her white love all the way. 

Nanoma.’” 


We all looked at the letter, for the trapper’s 
story had invested it with unusual interest. The 
chirography was plain and easily deciphered, 
being a fuir imitation of the printed letter. I 
glanced at the trapper as I handed back the 
precious memento, and I fancied I detected a tear 
lurking in the corner of his eye; but, with an 
impatient movement, he brushed it hastily away, 
and soon after relapsed into his habitual im- 
mobility. 


Strong passions work wonders when there is 
stronger reason to curb them. 
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THE OLD HOUSE. 
BY HATTIE BOOMER. 


We have shut up the dear old house to-day, 
And tied up the latch with a string— 

But ere I have turned from the loved doorway, 
A song in its praise I will sing. 


It was the dear house in which I was born, 
And though it looks dingy and small— 

It was fuded by many a pitiless storm, 
Through which it has sheltered us all. 


The mossy old roof—it has half fallen in— 
But O, the bright dreams I have had, 

As untroubled beneath it—tucked in to my chin— 
I slept in my low cottage-bed. 


I cared not for storms—though sometimes a clatter 
Forewarned it was not tempest-proof, 

And my fancies were sweet, when the rain with soft patter, 
Sang a lullaby song on the roof. 


The mad, merry romps we have had through this door, 
With brothers and sisters at play— 

We knew every nail in that old kitchen floor, 
And the knots which would always look gray, 


Despite of the drubbings which busy hands dealt 
If a holiday feast were in store— 

When we furnished the rooms—nor a hope ever felt, 
Nor a wish to have anything more. 


That damask rose there, by the window so low, 
Of all our glad summer—the dower— 

A mother's dear hands placed it there long ago, 
Ah! I well can remember the hour; 


It blooms brightly to-day by the sunshine refreshed, 
The frost, and the dew, and the rain— 

But those laboring hands are now crossed in the rest 
Which will never be broken again. 


Ah, forgive! but the old house is painfully dear— 
I'll not sing its praises to-day, 

But drop o’er its beauties an old-fashioned tear, 
And turn from its sunshine away. 


A PICTURE FOR HUSBANDS. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 


EvipentLy, one of the male sex was expected 
in Mrs. Barber’s cosy sitting-room. A comfort- 
able arm-chair, dressing-gown and slippers, the 
tea-table, with its acceptable appointments of 
shining ware, snowy napkins, light bread, yellow 
butter and delicate cake, showed conclusively 
that they waited somebody’s coming. A con- 
templated absence of three days had lengthened 
into a week, bringing neither Mr. Barber nor a 
letter from Mr. Barber; consequently Mrs. Bar- 
ber looked slightly anxious, kept a close watch 
on the clock, pecred out of the window into the 
gathering darkness very often, listened until she 
imagined all sorts of sounds, and made herself 
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quite miserable by thinking that some horrible 
accident had befallen the object of her solicitude. 
Then smiling at her cowardice and nervousness, 
she drew the curtains closer, lighted the small 
astral lamp on the mantel, and sat down to watch 
the blue flame flicker around the glowing coal. 

“Good evening, Sue! Why, you look as 
startled as though I was a ghost, instead of the 
best friend you have in the world! Pray, hasn’t 
that husband of yours come home yet? No? 
Then take my advice, and don’t brush his coat 
nor kiss him again fur two months. Serve him 
right for leaving you alone a whole week.” 

The speaker, Elsie Hunt, a lively, dark-eyed 
woman, tripped into the room. 

“ IT know you didn’t expect me,” she chattered 
on, in the midst of Mrs. Barber’s words of wel- 
come; “but I thought I would just run in and 
show you my presents, and see if you weren’t 
almost frightened to death staying alone in this 
great house.” 

“T guess not, Elsie. Don’t I look in good 
bodily and mental condition?” returned Mrs. 
Barber, trying to smile cheerfully. 

“]T must admit that I never saw fewer signs of 
fright in my life; but I’m sure that if my hus- 
band should go away and be gone a week, with- 
out giving me proper notice of his intentions, I 
would certainly run away, or fill the house with 
company.” 

“« My dear friend, you haven’t been married a 
year,” said Mrs. Barber, with something like a 
sigh. 

“ Heigh ho! I’m not going to borrow trouble 
yet awhile, I’m sure,” returned Mrs. Hunt, seat- 
ing herself on an ottoman “Look here! See 
what Fred brought me from the city fo-night ; 
this pretty dress-pattern, and the most beautiful 
annual of the season. Isn’t he a thoughtful 
husband ?” 

“They are very handsome, Elsie, and you 
cannot too highly prize the affection that prompts 
these tokens of remembrance. We valuo gifts 
only as we appreciate the givers.” 

Lively Mrs. Hunt looked serious, and gazed 
into the fire in silence for a moment. Steps 
were heard outside, then in the hall. Mrs. Bar- 
ber hurried to open the inner door. 

“Good evening, Sue; how do you do, Mrs. 
Hunt ?”’was Mr. Barber’s salutation,as he entered. 

He didn’t shake hands with his wife, or kiss 
her. Why should he? Hadn’t he been married 
seven years? It seemed entirely uncalled for— 
though, by the way, he never needed a hint to 
perform that delicate operation on lips out of the 
family, when he could get a good opportunity. 

“O John, I’m so glad you've come!” she ex- 
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claimed, not heeding this matter-of-fact greeting. 
“You staid so long, I’ve been a good deal 
alarmed about you.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Barber, she has been very anxious 
about you. I can testify to it,” added Mrs. Hunt. 

“Which was needless. I have told her re- 
peatedly not to feel any solicitude about me 
when Iam gone. Borrowing trouble is a useless 
expenditure of feeling,’’ quoth Mr. Barber. 

“ Well, I don’t know how one can help it, un- 
der certain circumstances,” pursued impulsive 
Mrs. Hunt. “If I should be left alone so long, 
I should fret myself into a fever.” 

“Which would be simply babyish—begging 
your pardon, my fair neighbor.” 

Mrs. Hunt shrugged her round shoulders, by 
way of answer. 

While this colloquy was going on, Mr. Barber 
was getting out of his coat into his dressing- 
gown—but not unassisted. His wife untied his 
muffler, received his hat, helped off one thickness 
of broadcloth and then another, held his wrap- 
per in a convenient position for him to poke his 
arms into, transported two muddy boots into the 
kitchen, placed the slippers just under his feet, 
and wheeled the arm-chair into the warmest 
corner. 

Elsie Hunt noted all these little attentions, and 
waited patiently for some acknowledgment of 
them. But she waited in vain; Mr. Barber 
manifestly regarded them as matters of course, 
neither by word or look indicating that he was 
particularly obliged to anybody. Mrs. Hunt 
bade her friend good night, observed to the occu- 
pant of the arm-chair that she hoped he would 
succeed in making himself comfortable (which 
remark, however, savored of the sarcastic), and 
went home to tell what a bear that Barber was, 
and what a slave Sue made of herself. 

“My dear, you shouldn’t expect so much of 
us poor, guileless men. I dare say, now, that 
Mrs. Barber did nothing more than her duty,” 
good-humoredly returned Mrs. Hunt’s stronger 
half, when his wife had given vent to her indig- 
nation in unqualified terms. 

“Perhaps not; but then one likes, occasion- 
ally, to get credit for doing one’s duty,” retorted 
Mrs. Hunt. “ Why, if she was a black woman, 
and he her owner and master, she could not 
serve him more faithfully than she does.” 

“Granted, Mistress Elsie! A man is better 
served by one good wife (mind—TI say good), than 
by six slaves. They can’t be expected to take 
that interest in the nobler part of humanity that 
women do; we don’t expect to find a wife in a 
domestic. And then,” pursued Mr. Hunt, in the 
same bantering tone, “according to your own 


showing, Mr. Barber did not require these man- 
ifold attentions from his wife.” 

“But he received them, nevertheless, without 
a ‘thank you!’ or a kiss, like a brate as heis! I 
wonder, Mr. Frederick, how long I should wait 
upon you in that way, without any acknowledg- 
ments? Not more than seven years, I'll war- 
rant—which is precisely the term of apprentice- 
ship that my foolish friend Susan has served to a 
hard master.” 

Mrs. Hunt punched the coal violently in the 
grate, as an escape-valve for her resentment 
against the luckless Mr. Barber. 

Meanwhile, the last-named gentleman toasted 
his feet to his satisfaction, rubbed his hands com- 
placently in the genial warmth, looked gratified 
at the picture of comfort the room presented, and 
then wheeled around to the table and commenced 
a survey of the eatables before him. 

“I don’t see any meat,” he began, querulously. 
“T always want meat when I’ve been travelling. 
My system requires it.” 

“Tam sorry that Idon’t happen to have any 
cooked, John; but if you will wait a few min- 
utes, I will broil a piece of steak for you,” re- 
plied his wife—to which proposition Mr. Barber 
acceded at once, affirming that he really did not 
think he could eat a mouthful without it, meat 
was so necessary to his constitution. 

And so his patient helpmate re-entered her 
kitchen, to find the fire low and the room uncom- 
fortably cold. After two journeys to the wood- 
shed and a long struggle with the refractory coal 
(which very nearly refused doing duty at that 
unusual hour), the process of broiling was fin- 
ished, and Mrs. Barber, victorious over all obsta- 
cles, though flushed and tired with her efforts, 
bore the expected article of food into the pres- 
ence of her lord, who, by way of thanks for the 
favor, protested “that she had been gone long 
enough to cook a whole dinner.” 

Mrs. Barber waited upon him as assiduously 
as if he had been a prince, and, in fact, did 
everything she could do, except put the food into 
his mouth. After disposing of an unfashionable 
quantity of bread, cake, and every vestige of the 
meat, as well as three cups of tea, Mr. Barber 
wheeled about again, placed both feet on the top 
of the stove, and applied himself industriously 
to puffing smoke out of a roll of tobacco. 

Mrs. Barber had no appetite; anxiety and 
watching had taken away all desire for food. 
She wanted to know what had happened in her 
husband’s absence ; if friends had sent any mes- 
sages; if he had brought her a souvenir of re- 
membrance—ever so trifling a gift; if his bus- 
iness transactions had been successful; in fine, 
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she wanted to hear what every woman likes (and 
every man, too)—the news. But she knew—as 
who does not?—that a hungry man is always 
cross, and had refrained from asking questions 
until the momentous business of eating had been 
accomplished, when she sat down and awaited 
any communications he might see fit to make. 

A long interval of silence succeeded. The 
clock ticked and the smoke accumulated, yet not 
a word had been spoken. Mrs. Barber looked 
wishfally at her husband. He did not like to be 
questioned, and she knew it. But what was a 
woman to do? If he wouldn’t talk voluntarily, 
wasn’t she justified in trying to coax him to be 
communicative? She made the attempt. 

“ Did you have a safe journey, John ?” 

“Tt would seem so. I appear in a tolerable 
state of preservation—do I not ?” 

“Yes; but did you have a pleasant time ?” 

“Tt strikes me that travelling isn’t the most 
agreeable occupation in the world; however, 
opinions differ about that,” answered Mr. Barber, 
crossing his legs more comfortably, and pufling a 
large mouthful of smoke dangerously near Mrs. 
Barber's face. 

Now she did not like the smell of cigars ; their 
fumes nauseated her and made her head ache. 
But as*the vile habit was so firmly fixed upon 
him, and he seemed to take such solid satisfaction 
in making himself unfit for the society of decent 
human beings, she never opposed him, cheerfully 
sacrificing self, daily and hourly, at the shrine of 
tobacco. Perhaps, at this particular time, Mr. 
Barber did not intend to be impolite; if he did, 
a good deal of nonchalance accompanied the 
action. The wife coughed and moved back a 
little. 

“ Did you see father and mother?” she con- 
tinued, with same hesitation. 

“Yes.” 

This bricf monosyllable and a column of blue 
vapor came out of Mr. Barber’s mouth together. 

“ Did they send any message to me ?” was the 
next persevering query. 

“ Nothing in particular.” 

“Did you bring the package I sent for?” she 
resumed, trying to speak cheerfully. 

“No.” 

“Why not, John?” 

“ Because I forgot it, Mrs. Barber,” said her 
liege, in a voice that betokened entire conviction 
that he was an ill-used man. 

Disappointed, and despairing of eliciting any 
information out of her close mouthed husband, 
Mrs. Barber made no further effort at conversa- 
tion, but sat and meditated upon this disagree- 
able phase in his character. Were her questions 
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unreasonable? Were they put when he was 
cold, or wet, orhungry, or otherwise unfavorably 
situated? A conscientious negative followed 
these mental queries. 

Mr. Barber was not particularly unamiable or 
ill-disposed. He was simply intensely selfish, 
and this selfishness was so incorporated into his 
being, that he had no well-defined idea of how 
much petty meanness he was capable. Exacting 
in all that concerned himself, he had very loose 
and vague ideas of what was due to others. A 
contemplated absence of two days had, for suf- 
ficient reason, lengthened into a week. Mrs. 
Barber was alone, and in view of modern cas- 
ualties, naturally solicitous for his safety; for to 
the credit of trae womanhood, be it spoken, 
neither selfishness nor neglect do readily alienate 
a kind heart. Now why did not this absent hus- 
band pen a few thoughtful words to the waiting 
wife? Because, forsooth, it was too much 
trouble, and he really didn’t think the matter of 
enough consequence to spend fifteen minutes of 
time and a postage stamp upon. ‘That she 
should care to know his movements in detail or 
in general, or be desirous of hearing what Mrs. 
A. said or Mrs. B. did, or anxious to receive 
tidings from friends, or curious to listen to those 
little items that the most wise, at times, evince 
an interest in, was to him nearly incomprehensi- 
ble. A morbid curiosity, a love of tattle, he de- 
nominated it—forgetful that he had himself been 
edified in the relation of these very details. 

To be sure, Mr. Barber would have been seri- 
ously disturbed, had his wife failed to have had a 
good supper and a bright fire ready for him ; but 
he didn’t think it politic to swell a trifle into a 
great matter by acknowledging the same, either 
by appreciative words, or smiles. It was in the 
way of her duty—wasn’t it? and why need she 
covet reward? Then, again, our model husband 
never was guilty of making his wife presents. 
To his mind, it was very like throwing money 
away. How exceedingly unromantic, too! If it 
was one’s cousin, or one’s sweetheart, it might 
do; but a gift for one’s wife was absurd! We 
know to a certainty, also, that Mr. Barber had 
not hinted to his wife, in the remotest manner, 
since the day he gave her the honor of bearing 
his name, that she was anything more to him 
than a convenient home-appendage, tolerably 
calculated to make him comfortable—a useful 
domestic-machine, which, by skilful manage- 
ment, might be able to grind out a good deal of 
drudgery. That she should aspire to be his con- 
fidant, or adviser, or equal, had never entered 
his astute head. In fact, his thoughts were so 
full of Jfr. Barber, that there was seldom a gap 
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into which another personality could crowd.— 
Is it a marvel, then, that Mrs. Barber’s heart 
was often sorrowful, or that the unsatisfied part 

of her nature cried out for sympathy and the 

calm of loving kindness? Ah, no! And there 

are other wives who aspire to something more 

than enough to eat, drink, and wear! 

Before retiring, our disappointed wife inspected 
Mr. Barber’s carpet-bag. In it she found a 
quantity of soiled linen, a new cravat, an elegant 
vest-pattern, and a box of choice cigars—an in- 
ventory that more fully confirmed his complete 
selfishness. When, after the performance of 
sundry duties, such as sifting coal, bringing 
wood from the shed, water from the pump, pota- 
toes from the cellar, etc., Mrs. Barber followed 
her companion to their sleeping-apartment, she 
ascertained by certain significant sounds that he 
was already within the dominions of Morpheus; 
but while she was endeavoring to make the dis- 
robing process as noiseless as possible, he opened 
his eyes to remark that “it was singular a wo- 
man couldn’t do anything without making a 
racket. Her feet were as cold as stones, more- 
over; why hadn’t she retired at a seasonable 
hour, before the fire got low and the room 
chilly?” Sure enough, Mr. Barber! 

It was Mrs. Barber’s habit to rise early. Her 
husband’s business demanded his attention at an 
hour which obliged her to be siirring betimes, 
So the next morning our model man shook his 
wife gently, and said : 

Sue! Sue! the clock is striking five. It is 
time to get up. You may as well be getting 
breakfast, as tossing about in the bed as you 
have been for the last half-hour.” 

“T’m afraid I’m sick, John,” feebly responded 
Mrs. Barber. “I’ve slept but little, and been 
very restless all night. I wish you’d get up and 
make the fire, and perhaps I shall feel better 
soon.” 

Mr. Barber demurred sometime, before com- 
plying with this reasonable request. ‘“ Making a 
fire” (especially in the winter season) was so 
much out of his sphere, that it seemed a moun- 
tain-task to contemplate. He uncovered his 
head, slowly put out one foot and then the other, 
drew them in again suddenly, and finally, with a 
prolonged shiver, made a second and more suc- 
cessful attempt of alighting upon his feet, when 
the operation of dressing was hastily performed. 

He did not gain a victory over charcoal and 
anthracite without a struggle. One burned too 
quick, and the other not quick enough; one 
crackled and sputtered, as if laughing at his ef- 

furts—the other lay cold, black and defiant. 
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mastery, Mr. Barber marched up stairs and 
proudly announced the fact. 

“T fear I shall not be able to get your break- 
fast, John, my head is so giddy,” answered Mrs. 
Barber, raising her head with an effort. 

“Now don’t go to giving up to a headache, 
Susan,” he continued, in a disappointed tone. 
“ There’s no use in giving up to sickness. Only 

think you wont be sick, and I’ll warrant you'll 

be all right in an hour or two.” 

Mrs. Barber sighed, while a sharp pain in her 

head contracted her features. At that moment 

Master Robert Barber, a small personage of five 

years, scampered into the chamber and an- 

nounced his wish to be “dressed.” His mother 

made a movement to attend to his wants, but a 

sudden faintness forced her to desist. 

“Can’t you dress him, John?” she asked, 
looking pityingly at the little shivering object in 
the night dress. 

“T never could dress a child, there’s so much 
pinning and tying and buttoning todo. He can 
wait, I dare say.” With which remark, Mr. 
Barber went down stairs to try his luck at break- 
fast-making. 

He, like many of his sex, had an exalted ides 
of his culinary acquirements. His wife was a 
notable cook and housekeeper ; yet John Barber, 
though he liked to eat her nice pastry and 
meats, always insisted, in her presence, that his 
mother was the only woman who could roast 
beef properly and make a chicken-pie fit to eat. 

“ Getting breakfast,” quoth Mr. Barber, as he 
stirred the fire and spread the cloth, “is a very 
simple thing; and why women need make such 
a fuss about it, is more than I can account for. 
Let me see—yes, I’ll cut the meat, and then Vil 
fry some of the buckwheats that I see Sue has 
mixed. I'll venture to say that I can make them 
as beautiful a brown as the best French cook in 
the country.” 

Mr. Barber cut his meat, laid it upon what he 
thought was the gridiron, but which in reality 
was a flat-heater, and placed it upon a bed of 
hot coals. Precisely two minutes sufficed to 
fasten it firmly upon its iron bed, from which a 
good deal of pulling and scraping was necessary 
to raise it. A dried and burned surface re- 
warded the eyes of the cook, who went through 
with the “turning” process with exactly the 
same results. 

butter the griddle well, and there'll be 
no mistake about the buckwheats,” pursued Mr. 
Barber, flinging the flat heater into a tub of cold 
water to quench the smoke that was filling the 
room. 

The most important event that followed this 


Lucifer-matches and patience at last getting the 
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movement, was the instant cracking and break- 
ing of the heated iron. 

With his enthusiasm slightly cooled, he turned 
his attention to the buckwheats in embryo. Pour- 
ing a quantity of the mixture upon the griddle, 
he watched its baking with great interest. He 
didn’t like the looks of that circle of dough; it 
didn’t rise and puff up as he hoped it would. 
So he tossed it into the slop-pail and put on 
another. Alas! instead of a “ beautiful brown,” 
that buckwheat was a confirmed black, and soon 
followed its predecessor. Half a dozen more 
experiments failed as signally, and he gave up 
the attempt in disgust, concluding to meke a 
breakfast off beefsteak and cold bread. He was 
just placing himself at the table, when he sud- 
denly recollected that he had no coffee, and what 
was worse, the water was cold in the pail. 

“Confound it—I forgot to fill the kettle! I 
wonder how folks contrive to remember every- 
thing!” he exclaimed, petulantly. “ Bnt I'll go 
without coffee; I can and I will!” 

Mr. Barber would have complained bitterly, 
had his wife placed before him a breakfast of 
burned, unpalatable steak, cold bread, and cold 
water fur drink; now, however, he partook of 
the delicacies his skill and judgment had pro- 
vided, without a thought of his exacting de- 
mands, or an appreciatory feeling of his wifc’s 
care and attentiveness to his numerous wants. 

But he was destined to have a lesson. Not 
thinking his wife’s illness of much consequence, 
he left the remains of his “juicy beefsteak ” and 
dry bread upon the table, and betook himself to 
his business. On his réturn, at noon, he found 
everything in the kitchen as he had left it, and 
Mrs. Barber so much worse, that he really began 
to think she was seriously indisposed. Turning 
and tossing, her face flushed with fever, and 
trying to quiet little Robert, who, cold and hun- 
gry, was crying bitterly, she touched the outer 
edge of Mr. Barber’s sympathies sufficiently to 
induce him to go for Mrs. Hunt, who was soon 
in the chamber of her friend, with a finger on her 
pulse and a hand on her throbbing forehea!. 

“Why, Mr. Barber! how could you be so 
thoughtless as to let your wife lie here, alone, 
and suffer all this morning?” she exclaimed. 
“Don’t you see that she has a high fever, and 
must be attended to atonce? Do run for a doc- 
tor, while I see to this poor child.” 

Mr. Barber did as he was bidden, without com- 
ment. To speak the truth, his conscience pricked 
him a little for his neglect and the uncharitable, 
not to say unkind, words he had spoken in the 
morning. 

“TI declare, Sue, I’m out of patience with 
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your husband! He’s the very essence of selfish- 

ness and self-conceit! Do you remember what a 
fuss he made, the other day, about a headache ? 
and how you made herb-tea, and bathed -his 
head, and put up a stove for his accommodation, 
and brought the camphor and the hartshorn, and 
walked on tiptoe all day to avoid noise, and gave 
up going shopping with me, because you said 
‘John was too sick to be left alone?” And here 
you are, in a high fever, and he—” 

“Don’t Elsie !” implored Mrs. Barber. “ John 
is thoughtless, I know; but he doesn’t mean any 
harm, I’m sure. He isn’t used to my being 
sick, and it makes him impatient.” 

“Heartless, I should say,” rejoined Mrs. 
Hunt, in an undertone, while she busied herself 
in kind offices for her friend. 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the days and 
weeks of suffering that fell to the lot of poor 
Mrs. Barber. A painful and protracted illne g, 
induced, in a great measure, by exposure and 
over-exertion, gave Mr. Barber a deeper insight 
into the mysteries of housekeeping, the excel- 
lence of foreign help, the innumerable priv- 
ileges of motherly nurses, doting aunts and 
knowing cousins, and the immense advantage 
his household derived from the supervision of an 
Irish damsel. 

Mrs. Barber was not one of the complaining 
kind. She rarely spoke of the headache, neu- 
ralgia, or nervousness, and seldom claimed sym- 
pathy for wearied limbs or “shooting pains ;’’ 
consequently this dispensation crossed the plans 
and sorely tried the patience of her ease-loving 
husband. He missed her wifely care, and the 
thousand and-one little offices prompted by a 
kind heart. Nobody waited for him, now; he 
waited for everybody. When he wished for a 
fire, he had the privilege of making it. If his 
tea proved to be cold, grumbling did not warm 
it, for Peggy’s sensibilities were too callous to 
allow her to be troubled by fault finding. When 
he failed to find his slippers and his shirts, he 
was assured that they were “layin’ round 
somewhere,” which proved true to the letter, for 
sometimes they were on the dining-table and 
sometimes in the kitchen-closet with the towels. 

“ Confound that jade for a nuisance!” he ex- 
claimed, one morning, being more than usually 
annoyed at the girl’s tardiness and increasing 
familiarity of speech. “I haven’t enjoyed my- 
self a minute since Sue was taken sick. Look 

at this room! I'll wager it hasn’t seen a brush 
or a broom these two weeks. See the cobwebs 
and the coal-dust! And as for food, what I’ve 
had to eat, a pig would refuse !” 


“T’m glad of it, Mr. Barber!” said a voice; 
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and turning quickly, our luckless husband met 
the black eyes of Mrs. Hunt. 

He was a little, a very little, embarrassed. 

“T repeat that I’m glad of it!” she added, 
with a saucy smile; ‘and I hope that you’ll be 
uncomfortable just long enough to teach you to 
appreciate your wife. She’s been a drudge for 
you, Mr. Barber, since your marriage; always 
at your beck and call, she devoted all her time 
and thoughts to your service. And for what? 
Nothing—absolutely nothing. She doesn’t get a 
return even in such small coin as kisses. When 
did you kiss your wife last, Mr. Barber?” 

The questioner looked mischievously, yet seri- 
ously, into the latter’s face. 

“When did [kiss my wife last? What a sin- 
gular question! I cannot tell, Mrs. Hunt. Not 
since—not since—” 

“Your marriage, perhaps ?” 

“Very likely not. But then women don’t 
care about kisses afier marriage. They have 


something more important to think of, generally.” 

“They do care about kisses and kind words 
and pleasant smiles,” affirmed Mrs. Hunt, ener- 
getically ; ‘and itis only a mass of selfishness 
done up in the figure of a man that will with- 
hold these simple tributes to affection.” 


“ Then I’m afraid I’ve been selfish, Mrs. Hunt.” 

“ Jntolerally so; there’s no doubt of it,” she 
added. 

“ Susan has made me an excellent wife,” he 
went on to say. . 

“ No doubt of that, either: though I presume 
to say you never told her so,” added his fair 
critic, taking the edge off her pointed words by 
a@ manner peculiarly her own. 

“T never did, upon my word! Elsie—Mrs. 
Hunt, I’m atyrant, a beer, a brute, a—” 

“Go and tell her so; it will do her more good 
than all the calomel and quinine she can take. 
And mind you, Mr. Barber,” pursued Mrs. 
Hunt, “don’t forget to kiss her, after you have 
told her that you are a brute. She'll be sure to 
believe it, then!” 

Mrs. Hunt went home, and Mr. Barber went 
up stairs. What passed there, is not recorded ; 
but one thing is certain—Mrs. Barber’s spirits 
revived wonderfully, and as a consequence, her 
health rapidly improved. In a few weeks she 
was able to walk slowly about the house, and in 
due time returned to her place in the family, 
from which Irish Peggy and the high-minded 
nurse were soon dismissed. The rooms grad- 
ually assumed their accustomed neat and cheer- 
ful look, while the extension table in the small 
sitting-room renewed its attractions three times a 
day for Mr. Barber. 
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Mrs. Barber made no more fires on cold winter 
mornings; she brought no more coal from the 
cellar, or water from the well. John was no 
longer the indifferent recipient of her attentions, 
but a tenderer husband, a more loving compan- 
ion, a better friend. The illness that she had 
lamented so much, promised to be a blessing in 
disguise ; for through that, and the instrumental. 
ity of kind-hearted Mrs. Hunt, she had gained 
what a true wife values most—the love and 
sympathy of her husband. 


A GOLDEN THOUGHT, 


We know not the author of the following, but 
it is one of the most beautiful productions that 
we have ever read: “Nature will be reported. 
All things are engaged in writing their own his- 
tory. The plant and pebble go attended by 
their shadow. The rolling rock leaves its scratches 
on the mountain side, the river its channel in the 
soil, the animal its bones in the stratum, the fern 
and the leaf their modest epitaph in the coal. The 
falling drop makes its sepulchre in the sand or 
stone ; not a footstep in the snow, or along the 
ground, but prints its character8 more or less, a 
map of its march; every act of the man inscribes 
itself on the memories of his fellows, and his 
own face. The air is full of sound, the sky of 
tokens, the ground is all memoranda and signa- * 
tures, and every object is covered over with 
hiots which speak to the intelligent.”—Phuadel- 
phia Christian Olserver. 
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FEROCITY OF RATS, 


The London News of the World states that a 
family named M’Kall residing at Mary-hill were 
recently attacked by an army of rats in the night. 
Mrs. M’Kall was awoke by a pain on_ her fore- 
head and putting up her hand, it came in contact 
with a rat fixed to her temple. Springing out of 
bed, she observed one of her fore-fingers cut in 
two places, and on lifting her infant child the 
blood was streaming from its head in several 
places, which sho marks as if produced by 
the teeth of rats. One of its fingers was cut 
severely. The husband had to sit up and watch . 
his family for the rest of the night, to save them 
from any further attack from these ferocious 
vermin. 


AIR, WATER AND EXERCISE, 


Air, water and exercise—the three greatest 
medicines known, and the best; for when em- 
ployed in moderation and in proper proportions, 
they give health to the body, vigor to the mind, 
and lovingness to the heart. They brighten the 
eye, quicken the intellect, and elevate the soul. 
In their train follow a sharp appetite, good di- 
gestion, and sound sleep. ‘The blood is purified, 
the strength is renewed, and the whole physical 
mun is invigorated. They plant perennial roses 
on the cheek of beanty, add largely to the pow- 
ers of endurance in mature life, and give ° = 

e the bodily agility of younger years, wii 
of Hall. 
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LIZZLE. 
BY GEORGE A. R. DONALDSON. 


I have seen the rose on thy cheek, dear love, 
And a smile on thy lip so cherry red, 

But the form of death, with its chilly breath, 
Has taken the rose, and the smile has fled. 

I stand by the grave that is covered with flowers, 
Where the roses red in beauty bloom, 

But I think not of flowers, but of happy hours, 
Before you were laid in the cold, cold tomb. 


But my eye grows dim, and the tear-drops flow, 
And my heart grows chilly and cold, 

My thoughts turn to thee, and my head bows low, 
When [ think of the days of old. 

But the time will come when again we shall meet, 
When free from all sorrow and pain, 

When the eye will close, and the heart cease to beat, 
Then in heaven we will ne’er part again. 


THE LOST JEWEL. 


BY RACHEL MOORE. 

Minram, Miriam, my darling, is it true? 
Say it again—only once again, Miriam !” 

Miriam lifted up her face, with a soft, happy, 
tremulous smile, and a glow sweeter and brighter 
than the sunset-light falling through the branches 
overhead suffased it, as her hazel eyes answered 
the ardent questioning of her lover’s glance. 

“Yes, yes, Edward!” 

The words were sweet to his eager ear. 

“Again, and again, Miriam! I could hear 
you say it forever, my love !” 

And he bent his handsome head, to kiss the 
lips that had said, what no other lips had ever 
said to him—‘I love you.” But his caress was 
given back with half-timid, yet earnest tender- 
ness; and his soft blue eyes beamed with happy 
emotion. It was Edward Vane’s first wooing ; 
and the pleasure he experienced was as rare and 
delicious as it was novel; for, tothe young lover 
declaring his earliest attachment, is not the timid 
“yes,” and the kiss of her he loves, the sweetest 
thing he has ever known? 

Under the trees, in the garden of the old par- 
sonage, they walked together in the sunset, after 
this sweet confession; walking side by side, 
Edward holding Miriam’s hand, and talking 
tenderly to her as they went, with his warm 
heart beaming in his handsome face ; and Miriam 
listening silently, with a happiness whose very 
silence manifests its depth. And the sun sank 
lower, and the shadows grew longer, as the 
pleasant moments slipped away—golden mo. 
ments to Edward and Miriam; and finally, as 
the twilight began to gather, they heard the 
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voice of Miriam’s father, calling her, from his 
study. 

They went back, and now, standing for a sin- 
gle instant longer in the old stone porch, under 
the curtaining vines, Edward drew Miriam to 
his breast again, and pressed his lips gently to 
her cheek. 

“A few moments, my darling, before you 
go to him. Let me see him first. I must sell 
him—” 

A happy thrill. ran through Miriam’s heart. 
She laid her head quietly on her lover’s bosom, 
, and kissed softly the beloved hand that held her 
own in a lingering clasp. 

“ Yes, tell him,” she said, with a blash; and 
then, loosing herself from his embrace, she went 
away, while Edward Vane sought her father’s 
study. 

It was no new thing to the good old pastor, 
that Edward and his daughter loved each other; 
he had seen it long since, had known it, perhaps, 
before they knew it themselves. Edward was 
not, it may be, the husband her father would 
have chosen for her; affectionate in disposition, 
with an ardent temperament, but impulsive— 
changing—uncertain of purpose—all this the old 
man had seen him to be; but he himself had not 
many years to live; they loved each other—and 
t might be, after all, for the best. At any rate, 
he could not find it in his heart to cross their 
love, and so his consent was given, and Miriam 
and her lover received his blessing. 

And now, the old parsonage seemed another 
Eden, in whose garden dwelt only happiness. 
But has not every Eden its serpent? It came in 
dark, but beautiful and shining guise; it came 
in the shape of Miriam’s lovely cousin Amabel, 
her wealthy, handsome cousin Amabel; who, 
with her sweet, bewitching face, glided in upon 
the happy lovers and brought fascination with 
her 


It was not that Amabel Wyndham, with her 
beauty and her pride, cared for Miriam’s lover, 
that she left for awhile, the score of suitors at 
whose expense she had been amusing herself, 
coquetting with them all by turns, and giving 
hope to none; but Edward was handsome, and 
winning and elegant, and above all, he had never 
knelt at her shrine—the insatiable heart-hunter ! 
And so, for the eclat of a new conquest, she 
came daily over from her father’s magnificent 
estate, to Harleigh parsonage, to win away, with 
her bewitching smile, the heart of her cousin’s 
lover. 

Miriam saw her, riding lightly along on her 
white steed; with her dark locks braided, and 


her snowy plume waving te the breeze, her-red 
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lips smiling, and her dark eyes beaming with the 
delight of anticipated triumph. Miriam, sitting 
with her father and her lover, in the old parson- 
age study, saw this brilliant cousin, and thought, 
“how lovely Amabel is!” But the thought was 
not mingled with envy. She had won a heart 
without Amabel’s fascinations; and her soft 
cheek colored, and her clear hazel eyes beamed 
with innocent happiness, as she looked at her 
lover. 

A moment more, and the quiet of that happy 
little circle was broken, by the appearance of 
this beautiful enchantress in. Miriam and 
her father both knew Amabel’s hollow heart, yet 
they gave her kindly greeting. She was their 
kin. ‘Chey never dreamed with what intent she 
had come. They, in their charity for others, 
could not conceive that she had an idea of evil 
regarding them. 

But Amabel Wyndham laughed at their charity. 


‘She did not scruple to abuse it, when it served 


her purpose so to do. And she glided in, in 
her elegant attire, with her soft, yet brilliant 
beauty, her captivating manner, her keen, delicate 
light-flashing wit, and placed herself in bewilder- 
ing, dazzling contrast to her fair, simple, unworld- 
ly, and yet noble cousin Miriam. It was not the 
first time Edward had seen her, but he had never 
viewed her so nearly, never spoken to her before 
this evening. Amabel took care that his earliest 
impression of her should be only an agreeable 
one. 

She was peerless in her loveliness, her grace, 
her mental gift ; she would have adorned a royal 
court. Edward was a scholar and a gentleman, 
cultivated and refined, and a passionate admirer 
of beauty. It would have been a marvel, if one 
like him had resisted her enchantments, for she 
was the very spirit of beauty. 

“ How incomparably lovely !” was his mental 
exclamation, as she sat near him, gaily and care- 
lessly chatting with her uncle and Miriam, and 
now and then turning her bright, yet softened 
glance upon him, with some smiling word of re- 
mark, or of question, that drew him ere long, 
from silent admiration, into animated converse 
with the rest. 

He did not mentally compare her with Miriam. 
He was not thinking of Miriam, when he said to 
himself that the world could contain no face more 
enchanting than that of this charming guest. 
Bat during the hour that Amabel stayed, he ex- 
perienced a pleasure, the nature of which he 


could hardly have defined, had he tried ; and the’ 


depth of which he never sought to fathom. He 
only knew that he admired Miss Wyndham very 
much. 


And so the heartless beauty lingered as lon® 
as it suited her, seeing plainly, and with secret 
delight, how Edward Vane was attracted; until 
she was fully satisfied with her first attempt, and. 
bidding the party a graceful adieu, vanished like 
some brilliant star, that, while we are eagerly, 
delightedly watching it, hides itself behind the 
clouds. And Miriam Harleigh never dreamed 
whose eyes that star had dazzled. 

When next she met her beautiful cousin, it 
was after service, at the little village church ; 
and as Miriam lingered near the door, awaiting . 
her father, Amabel, in passing, slightly tapped 
the young girl’s cheek with her gloved hand. 

“ How came you ever to attract so elegant, so 
distingue a lover as Edward Vane?” she asked ; 
“do you know that I am quite pleased with him ? 
and that is dangerous for you, you know! Take 
care, my pretty cousin, that I do not win him 
away from you. By the way, dear, Frederic has 
also become acquainted with him, and I believe, 
cultivates him most sedulously. At any rate, he 
has invited him over to spend a day or two with 
us this week. You can afford to lose him for 
that time—can’t you, Miriam, dear?” 

Frederic was Amabel’s brother. 

Finishing her heartless speech with a soft 
laugh, and a kiss on her cousin’s lips, she passed 
on to her carriage. And Miriam looked after her 
an instant, with a sudden terror at her heart—a 
startled pallor overspreading her cheeks ; saying 
in a low, half-bitter tone : 

“Amabel, Amabel, was that what you came 
for?” 

She only said to Edward, when he came again. 
“Do you know Frederic Wyndham, Edward ?” 

“Yes, Miriam—I was introduced to him not 
long ago—did I not mentionit? I am forget- 
ful—of everything but you, my darling!” he 
added with a beaming smile. Then he continued : 
“Yes, and only yesterday he made me half- 
promise to come and pass a day or two with him 
at his father’s. I do not know whether I shall 
go, though he is very urgent. He seems to like 
me.” 

A dull pain went through Miriam’s heart; 
but she would say nothing, nor let him suspect 
what she felt. 

“Will he go?’ she asked, mentally; and 
with slow and unhappy suspense, she waited to 
see. 

Edward did go. If he had foreseen the result, 
he might have been wiser; but with him, as is 
the case with many another, wisdom was pur- 
chased with experience. 

During the days that he spent with Frederic 
Wyndham, he was thrown frequently into the 
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seciety of the beautiful Amabel ; their acquaint- 
ance matured, and his admiration grew deeper 
with every hour that passed, revealing some new 
beauty, some new grace in the variable, way- 
ward, yet ever-enchanting Amabel. 

When Miriam met him again, she longed to 
ask him, “ do you not like my beautiful cousin ?” 
But she refrained. “I will not mock myself,” 
she thought; “how can he help liking—nay, 


even loving her ?” 


It was not Edward’s last visit at his friend’s. 


Amabel chose to win» him, and there was little 
resistance made. Frederic was a pleasant friend, 
and Edward Vane, neglecting to question his 
own heart too closely, said that it was because of 
this, that he liked so well to go there. 

But he always saw Amabel. They played 
and sang together, together rambled over the 
fine grounds around the mansion, and read from 
the same book. And Amabel’s voice had won- 
drous sweetness in its tones, and the gentle glance 
of her dark eyes, in her subdued moments, was 
one of most enchanting softness. And Edward 


listened to the sweet voice, and met the soft 
glance of the lovely dark eyes, yielding each day 
more completely to their delicious fascination, 
until his heart was won quite away from 


Yes—he loved Amabel; he acknowledged it 
at last, to himself; and now, unable to resist her 
influence, and dreading to meet Miriam’s sight, 
he went no more to Harleigh parsonage. 

He gave himself up now, to this new happiness ; 
it was strange, too, how bitter he found it! For 
whenever he sat by Amabel’s side, and looked 
into the beautiful depths of those dark eyes, the 
thoughts of his neglected love rose up. He seem- 
ed to see Miriam’s sweet, pure face before him, 
pale and sad. Self-reproach wore upon him ; 
but he hated to listen to it; and finally, brav- 
ing and defying it, in very desperation, he de- 
clared his love to Amabel Wyndham. It wasa 
moment of triumph for which she had waited and 
watched with suspense and impatience. Des- 
pite herself, a blush of pleasure rose to her cheek, 
even while she assumed a little air of mingled 
annoyance and regret. 

“My dear Mr. Vane!” she said, shaking her 
beautiful head—“ how sorry I am that this has 
happened—that you have imagined—that you 
have mistaken—I have been engaged to marry 
Mr. Carruth since last week !” 

Mr. Carruth was a millionaire. 

Edward Vane saw the dupe—the plaything he 
had been. Incensed almost beyond endurance, 
he left the scene of his infatuation, of his blind 
folly, for the last time. 


87 
It was bitter repentance for his fault, that led 

him back to Harleigh parsonage, to seek for- 

giveness and reconciliation from Miriam. 

“Miriam, I have been mad—insane, I believe !’’ 
he said. ‘I have forsaken your sweet face for a 
will-o’the-wisp that has led me to wretchedness. 
Miriam, for the sake of our old love, will you 
forgive me ?” 

“For the sake of our old love—yes ;” answer- 
ed Miriam, extending her hand tohim. She was 
quite pale, but there was no trace of unhappi- 
ness in her calm, fair countenance. “ Yes, the 
pain you have caused me I will not remember ; 
but the pain is over now—and the love has died 
out with it, Edward.” 

“Miriam—I deserve it!” he uttered, with a 
ery of anguish ; “‘I deserve it! But O, do not 
say it, Miriam! May I not hope—” 

“‘No—there is no hope ;” she answered, gen- 
tly, but firmly. “I forgive the pain you have 
given me, but I dare not risk that pain again. We 
can never be anything more than we are now to 
each other.” 

The words were sacred—they proved true. 
He went out from her presence, ashamed; and 
their paths never were the same again. 


+ 


HINTS TO PARENTS, 

If your child is naturally wilful, never exer- 
cise any patience towards him, but resolve to 
conquer him at once. You will find your at- 
tempts to do so will act like quack medicine on 
a sick man, either kill or cure, but oftener kill ; 
while more moderate and gentle treatment would 
have cured him. 

Punish him for every offence that you learn of 
his committing, and then try to imiagine why he 
deceives you when he has done wrong. 

Give him precept after precept, upon self-gov- 
ernment and gentleness, and forget all about 
the practice yourself, when he disobeys your 
wishes. Children generally follow their parents’ 
examples, not their precepts. 

Tell him how wicked it is to disobey his pa- 
rents, then fasten your moral lesson upon his 
youthful mind with the rod. You will teach him 
very effectually by this to fear the rod, but to 
care little about the happiness obedience will 
bring him or you. 

Should you live to see him a man, you will 
probably hear him relate, if he is not within the 
walls of a prison, how he felt towards you when 
you were putting the rod on for some trifling 
offence ; and how he then resolved, if he lived to 
be a man he would pay you well for your labor. 

Q Corner. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Curious Matters. 
A German Hoax. 

Some months ago, there was a story in all the German 
papers about an Englishman who had promised to an 
orphan bey a free education, with a judicial deposit of 
150,000 florins, if he would procure to him within a given 
time one million of second-hand post-stamps. This at 
once created a great enthusiasm all over Germany in be- 
half of the poor orphan boy, and large packages were 
soon on the way from various cities, especially Ham- 
burg, all directed to acertain journal office in Karlsruhe ; 
in Cologne, a certain restaurant used his place as a cen- 
tral depot for receiving the once used stamps, and now 
the Karlsruhe journal refuses to receive any such pack- 
ages, and says that it does not know of any such Eng- 
lishman, neither of the orphan boy. It was then an- 
nounced that Stuttgart was the place, to which place the 
packages were to be sent, but with less good effect. It 
was said that the wonderful Englishman would paper his 
whole house when he should get all the stamps. It 
looked English at first, but it now seems to be nothing 
els: than what they call a Schwaben-streich (Swabian 
hoax). 


Delhi Flexible Stone. 

There is in possession of Mr. Jellicoe, a gentleman of 
Southampton, Hogland, a piece of the flexible sand- 
stone from Delhi, the seat of the great Indian revolt. It 
is a smal) slab, abouta foot long, four inches wide, and 
three quarters of am inch thick, and can be literally 
bent. If it were three times as longand held out by one 
end, it would bend so as to have the appearance of a bow. 
While bending, a slight rattle is heard as if the slab was 
fractured or jointed, but although so thin, not the slight- 
est sign of a fracture is observable on its surfaee. The 
sand-stone is hard, of a very light color, and when ex- 
amined by a powerful microsespe, its erystallization ap- 
pears exceedingly beautiful. 


Singular Prophecy. 

Among the various, curious, and almost irresistible 
things in connection with the war in the Fast, which 
have recently turned up by the Rev. Dr. Cumming, he 
quotes the following lines, which he states he had copied 
from an old volume of the fifteenth century : 

“In twice two hundred years, the Bear 
The Crescent wil) assail : 


But if the Cock and Bull unite, 
The Bear will not prevail. 


“But mark! in twice ten years again, 
Let Islam know and fear, 
The Cross shall stand; the Crescent wane, 
Dissolve and disappear.’’ 
Am odd Accident. 

At the Angel and Sun Tavern, Strand, London, Anne 
Sparrow, a servant, was recently dusting some soda- 
«water bottles, when one of them burst with a loud re- 
sport, and several large pieces of glass buried them- 
-selveein her throat, wounding her in a most shocking 
umanner. 


‘Curieus Epitaph. 

The dellowing is a literal copy of an epitaph on a tomb- 
stone ina country churchyard, not ten miles from Tren- 
ston, New Jersey : 

** This mortal body by a horse 
Butch b of hie 
ut y virtue cross, 
will ng my spirit home.” 


Indestructible Wood, 

The wood of the Kayer Oulin, or iron wood of Borneo, 
is perhaps the strongest in the world. Mr. Motley, 
writing from South Borneo, says, ‘‘ I tested a piece of it, 
one inch square, and forty-two inches between the sup- 
ports, and it bore, suspended from the centre, 828 pounds, 
before it gave way; its deflection was then about eight 
inches. The wood when fresh cut is light brown, but 
becomes of a deep, reddish black, and finally quite black 
when old. It is used by the natives most universally for 
boats and houses, though very heavy. The trees are 
large and majestic ; the trunk very straight, and the bark 
thin and scaly. The wood appears to be almost inde- 
structible.” Mr. Motley gives instances where it has 
been in use in houses and fences, or stockades, for 130 
years, without showing signs of decay. Numbers of 
these trees are killed by the fires which sweep the country 
in dry seasons. 

Singular Stratagem. 

The application of the process of etherization has just 
been resorted to in Belgium, as a means of acquiring 
judicial information. After a considerable robbery com- 
mitted at Brussels in November last, two men named 
Lerk and Daubner were arrested and brought to trial. 
The former was condemned to hard labor for life, but in 
consequence of the latter pretending to be dumb and 
idiotic, his trial was postponed in order that a medical in- 
vestigation should take place. It was found impossible 
to get a sign of intelligence from him. As, however, it 
was known that he had spoken when he said that he 
could speak no language but German, he was etherized, 
aud while laboring under the effects of that application 
he spoke perfectly and in French. Sentence was passed 
upon him for ten years’ hard labor. 


A Lady’s Dog worth a Horse. 

The subjoined advertisement is copied from the London 
Times. ‘A gentleman, who, through the death of his 
lady, has a very emall and exceedingly handsome black 
and tan terrier weighing a little over 3 lbs., for which he 
has been offered a large sum, wishes to part with it, to 
be kindly treated. Would be happy to exchange with s 
lady or gentleman having a horse, which they wish to be 
also kindly treated (and having no use for) for his own 
riding or driving. Undeniable references will be asked 
for and given.” 

The Pendulum Discovery. 

Galileo, when under twenty years of age, was standing 
one day in the Metropolitan Church of Pisa, when he 
observed a lamp, which was suspended from the ceiling, 
and which had been disturbed from some accident, swing 
backwards and forwards. This wasa thing so common 
that thousands no doubt had observed it before; but 
Galileo, struck with the regularity with which it moved 
backwards and forwards, reflected upon it, and perfected 
the method now in use, thet of measuring time by the 
pendulum. 


White Porpoise. 

Ata recent exhibition in London, among other novel- 
ties, some curried leather from white porpoise skins was 
exhibited, and was much admired for the essential requi- 
sites of toughness and softness, and has been considered 
superior to the skins of land animals; the price is the 
same as that of the best calfskin, and # sample pair of 
boots shown at the exhibition is stated to have worn out 


seven soles. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


An Oriental Advertisement. 

> In an Indian paper of recent date we notice a very 
characteristic Eastern advertisement. A merchant who 
rejoices in the name of Soroopehaud Doss, advertises for 
sale a lot of Dacca musiins. They are described as so 
fine that a whole piece can be with ease passed through 
a wedding ring, and when spread on the grass in the 
early morning, are so undistinguishable from dew that 
it is reported that a cow ate a whole web while grazing 
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Interesting Case of Trs 

The Stafford Advertiser records the following remark- 
able operation, which was successfully performed by Mr. 
Wheatcroft, surgeon of Cannock, on the person of a wo- 
man named Wood, residing there. A fearful hemor- 
rhage had set in, draining the woman of blood. She felt 
herself dying, and summoned her husband to her bed- 
side, bade him ‘ good-by,” and earnestly requested him 
to take.care of the children when she was no more. She 


without discovering it. The Emperor Akbar 
his sister for indelicacy in appearing before him clothed 
in only seven folds of this texture. 


Old and Odd. 

An old fact, newly stated, is the following plan which 
was formerly adopted by physicians to prevent them from 
receiving infection. They use a cane with a hollow head, 
the top of which was of gold, pierced with holes, like a 
pepper box. This top contained a small quantity of ar- 
omatic powder, or of snuff; and, on entering a house or 
room where a disease supposed to be infectious prevailed, 
the doctor would strike his cane on the floor to agitate 
the powders, and then apply it to his nose. Ilence, all 
the old prints of physicians represent them with a cane 
at their nose. 


Strange Destiny for a Stocking. 

A fine large ox was taken sick, refused to eat, and in 
spite of all remedies resorted to, soon died. Ata “ post- 
mortem examination,” a hard, smooth ball, of the size of 
a large apple, and resembling in consistence, as well as in 
color, @ piece of granite rock, was taken from his stom- 
ach; and on breaking it with a hammer, for cut it you 
could not, it proved to be a woolen stocking, which the 
animal had swallowed, and in its desperate efforts to di- 
gest had rolled over and over, and finally compressed into 
that rock-like ball. 


Curious old Legacy. 

The Aldgate Church, in London, has a fund, bequeath- 
ed to it in the dark days of persecution. Its specific 
purpose was to purchase fagots, not to warm the cold, or 
prepare food for the hungry poor, but to burn heretics. 
Some centuries are now past, and the supply so far ex- 
ceeds the demand that there is no more room for storing 
away the abundant fagots. The trustees of the fund, it 
is said, now give away the proceeds, to keep alive the 
poor, and comfort and save the very class that a different 
age had consigned to the stake. 


A Cow with a Wooden Leg. 

Robert Wright, farmer, of Burton Lazars, near Mel- 
ton Mowbray, England, has a cow which lately broke its 
leg, and which they attempted to set themselves, but 
finding they could not succeed sent for Mr. Reynolds, 
veterinary surgeon, of Melton Mowbray, who found it 

ry to tate it, and has affixed one of wood in 
its so, which is likely to answer every purpose. It is 
fastened round the knee-joint by means of leather straps, 
and the beast can use it. 


Chinese Wall. 

Some idea of the extent of the great wallof China may 
be gathered from a remark of Dr. Browning in a lecture 
on that country, recently delivered in England. He said 
that if all the brick, stone and masonry in Great Britain 
were gathered together, they would not furnish materi- 
als enough for such a wall as the wall of China, and that 
if all the materials in the buildings of London were put 
together, they would not make the towers and turrets 
that adorn it. 


then b pulseless and gasping, occasional breathing 
being the only indication of life. A vein was opened. in 
her arm, and one in the arm of her husband, and as the 
blood flowed from the latter it was transmitted by suit- 
able apparatus juto the veins of the wife. After seven- 
teen ounces had been thus injected, the pulse became 
perceptible, the colorless lips reddened, the glassy eye 
brightened, and she thankfully said, ‘‘I am better.” 
The case has, progressed very favorably, and the woman 
is recovering. Death here was literally robbed of hig. 
victim. 


The Scarlet Letter. 

A curious illustration of an old mode of punishment, 
immortalized by Hawthorne jn his “ Scarlet Letter,” oc- 
cure in one of the earliest volumes of the Records of 
the General Court of Massachusetts Bay. Under date of 
March 4, 1633: “It is ordered that Robert Coles, for 
Drunkenness, by him itted at R 'y, shall 
be disfranchised, wear about his neck and so to hang 
upon his Outward Garment a D, made of Red Clouth and 
sett upon White, to continue this for a year, and not to 
leave it of at any Time when he comes among Company, 
pores the Penalty of ten Pounds for the first Offence, 
ete. *  * — Also to wear the D outwards, and 
is caiailh to appear at the next General Court, to con- 
tinue there till the Court be ended.” Hester Prynne, 
the heroine of Hawthorne’s story, it will be remembered, 
wore the letter A, the initial letter of her offence. 
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A Piece of Ingenuity. 

We were shown the other day, says the Scientific 
American, a remarkable piece of work, the result of much 
patience and perseverance. It consisted of a glass bottle, 
the height of which was only one foot, and in which were 
constructed several reels of wood, having on them 3437 
beads, 120 yards of silk, and 8 china images; altogether 
this curious bottle contained 3688 pieces, so jointed and 
framed that they filled the bottle, and had all been put 
together through the neck. But the crowning work was 
the stopper, from which four pieces projected in the form 
of a cross, so that it could not be withdrawn, and the 
question with us was how was it gotin? This bottle is 
the work of Mr. F. A. Fabvier of this city, and is well 
worthy the attention of the connoisseur and curious. 
There are two on exhibition at the Crystal Palace. 


Immense Engine and Mill. 

An enormous engine and rolling mill are now in course 
of erection at the Dowlais [ronworks. It supplies blast 
to no fewer than six furnaces, and its enormous beam 
and adjuncts weigh upwards of 40 tons, and the flywheel 
85 tons. The rolling mill has a driving wheel of 25 feet, 
and a flywheel of 21, which makes 110 revolutions per 
minute. One rail mill is to make 1000 tons of rails per 
week ; another rough mill is to manufacture 700 tons per 
week ; and 200 tons of bar iron are to be made up by a 
bar mill. This enormous rail. mill is manufactured to 
roll both ways at a speed of 110 revolutions per minute, 
and so to be capable of rolling bars of a length and 
section never before attempted. 
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THE FLORIST. 


The Florist. 


A simple wreath of spotless flowers 
Is all my han‘ has learned to twine; 
Bat do not scorn the humble gift, 
°Tis offered from my heart to thine.—Mantaxp. 


Flower Vessels. 

An endless variety of ornamental vessels are used for 
the reception of flowers, and they are equally well adapt- 
ed for the purpose, so that the stalks are inserted in pure 
water. This water ought to be changed every day, or 
once in two days at the farthest, and a thin slice should 
be thinly cut off from the end of each stalk every time 
the water is removed, which will revive the flowers. 
Vines in Parlors. 

Vines, such as the German ivy, the convolvulus, and 
other climbers, may be grown in pots and trained up in 
the recess of a bay-window, giving a very pretty and taste- 
fal effect toaroom. Noartificial drapery equalsin beauty 
the trailing foliage of nature. It gives an apartment a 
summer effect in the midst of winter. 


Thermometers, 

No amateur should — to grow plants in a green- 
house without having a th to lt with re- 
gard to the heat. Gmina may be procured with 
8 long tube for plunging into the ground to ascertain the 
heat of a hot-bed or tan-pit. 


Marking Plants. 

The best way of naming or numbering plants in a gar- 
den is by means of a stick whittled smooth. Rub a little 
white oil paint on it, and while moist, write the name or 
number with a hard black lead pencil. 


Vases. 

Vases in pleasure-grounds have a very fine effect, par- 
ticularly when placed on terraces. They should always 
stand on a plinth broader than the circular base, for noth- 
ing has a more unartistic effect than to see vases resting 
on the bare ground. 


The Tree Violet. 

The shrubby or Tree Violet, a native of one of the Cana- 
ry isles, is a very handsome plant, growing about two feet 
high, with a shrubby stem, and large purplish-blue flow- 
ers; itis usually kept in a green-house, where it flowers 
in the spring. 


Water. 

Water as an element of culture is next in importance 
to soil, for plants can no more subsist without the one 
than without the other. Even in a moist climate plants 
need watering, and parlor plants absorb a great deal. 


Evergreens. 

No garden should be without its due proportion of 
evergreens. When the flowers are all gone, they impart 
a cheerfulness even to the dead of winter. 


Cut Flowers. 

The appearance of a conservatory is very much assisted 
by a few vases for cut flowers. With care about the wa- 
ter, cut flowers may be kept fresh for several days. 


Charcoal. 
Cuttings in Germany are often stuck in charcoal. All 


kinds of plants grow better in charcoal than in anything 
else. A mixture of loam and charcoal is excellent. 


Lilies. 

The hardy kinds, deserving most attention, are the 
candidum, chalcedonicum and its varieties, tigrinum, 
concolor, and martagon. These, with our native species» 
are all very beautiful. They should be planted from 
three to five inches deep, according to the size of the 
bulb, and need not be taken up oftener than once in 
every three or four years. None of the species can be 
transplanted after they have grown without injuring 
their flowering. 


Crocusses, 

There are upwards of one hundred varieties of this 
well-known flower in cultivation attended with universal 
success. They delight in soils well enriched and kept in 
good condition at all times, and may either be planted in 
beds or rows, at least two inches deep and six inches from 
row torow. They seldom require a removal, unless un- 
der special circumstances. Once every three or feur 
years will be sufficient. 


Cleanliness. 

It is almost unnecessary, we hope, to urge the necessity 
of cleanliness with respect to house plants. The pots 
should be washed often, and vermin removed by immers- 
ing the entire plant in a half barrel of soap-suds occa- 
sionally, where water, saturated with manure is suffered 
to overflow, and dead leaves to accumulate. 


Flower Pots. 

When China flower-pots are used, they should have the 
bottoms pierced with several holes instead of one; and 
they should be particularly well drained, by being filled 
to, at least, a quarter of their depth with pieces of broken 
tiles. Glazed pots are most suitable for plants kept in 
balconies. 


Bone Dust. 

Most plants are benefited by an admixture of fine bone 
dust with the soil in the pots. We also recommend the 
use of oil meal as an excellent manure. This, together 
with a plentiful watering of soap-suds, will make almost 
any plant flourish. 


Watering Plants. 

There is a great diversity of habit in plants, and con- 
sequently much discrimination should be used in water- 
ing them. Plants require more water in warm than in 
cold weather, and those of a vigorous growth generally 
demand more moisture than the more delicate. 


Flowers in succession. 

In selecting flowers for the parlor as well as the garden, 
take care to have such as bloom in succession. Andalso, 
in arranging them on the stands, as well as in the garden, 
reference must be had to the height and to the harmony 
of color. 


Green-house Plants. 

Many persons injure their green-house plants by giving 
them too much heat in winter and too little air in sum- 
mer, and are then surprised to see them die or become 
sickly. The thermometer even in sunshine should range 
rather low, say 58 or 55—rarely more. 

Roses. 

There are many roses which, like the crimson Chins, 
will keep on growing and blooming all the winter, and 
young plants from cuttings will continue to bloom for 
many months together, if not quite continuously. 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


The Gonsewite. 


Hair Dye. 
A perfectly safe hair dye presents itself in pyrogallic 
acid, which may be prepared for this purpose by exposing 
* powdered nut-galls to heat in a hemispherical glass or por- 
celain vessel, covered with tissue or filtering paper pasted 
round its edges, and surmounted with a bell glass. The 
pyrogallic acid thus obtained is to be di d in water, 
purified by digesting the solution with animal charcoal, 
then concentrated and mixed with some alcohol to pre- 
vent its decomposition. This tincture applied to the 
hair, browns it; but it must not be allowed to touch the 
hands, as its stain cannot easily be effaced. 


To revive Black Lace, 

Steep the lace in porter which has stood long enough 
to become slightly stale; rub it about in a basin until 
perfectly soaked, then press out the liquid by squeezing, 
carefully avoiding wringing, which would tear or fray 
the lace. After stretching it to its proper width, pin it 
out todry. This will be found preferable to the use of 
gum water, for imparting to the lace the requisite degree 
of stiffening or dressing, and will make it appear as beau- 
tiful as when new. 

To dye Kid Gloves, 

To dye kid gloves brown, yellow, or tan color, steep 
saffron in boiling soft water for twelve hours, then hav- 
ing sewed up the tops of the gloves, to prevent the dye 
from staining the insides, wet them over with a sponge 
dipped into the liquor. The quantity of saffron, as well 
as water, depends on how much dye may be required, 
and their relative proportion on the depth of color want- 
ed. Acommon teacup will contain sufficient quantity 
for a pair of gloves. 


Value of Flannel. 

Flannel is, for most persons, the most suitable mate- 
rial to be worn next to the skin. Cotton wool merely 
absorbs the moisture from the surface, while woolen 
flannel conveys it from the skin and deposits it in drops 
on the outside of the shirt, from which the ordinary cot- 
ton shirt absorbs it, and by its nearer exposure to the 
exterior air it is soon dried without injury to the body. 
Having these properties, woolen flannel is worn by sailors 
in mid-summer of the hottest countries. 

Indian Muffins, 

Stir into one quart of boiling water as much corn meal 
as will make a nice batter; when just warm, stir in as 
much flour as will make a stiff batter; add half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and half a wine glass of yeast. Set it to 
rise,and when risen, pour into muffin rings, and bake 
rather slowly in an oven. To be eaten hot. 


Superior Sauce, for Plum Pudding. 

Mix six yolks of eggs with four spoonsfull of sifted 
sugar and butter together; have a pint of boiling cream, 
which you will mix with your yolks; afterward put it on 
the fire; and stir it until it is of the consistency of sauce; 
then add to it a good wine-glass of brandy. 


Black Ink. 

Bruised galls, three pounds; gum and sulphate of iron, 
of each, one pound; vinegar, one gallon; water, two gal- 
lons; macerate with frequent agitation for fourteen days. 
To produce three gallons. Fine quality. 
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Economy in Meats. 

The housewife who is anxious to dress no more meat 
than will suffice for the meal, should know that beef loses 
about one pound in four in boiling, but in roasting, loses 
in the proportion of one pound five ounces, and in baking 
about two ounces less, or one pound three ounces; mut- 
ton loses in boiling about fourteen ounces in four pounds ; 
in roasting, one pound six ounces. 


A fresh Cod. 

This is very nice. Clean it, and before putting it on 
the strainer rub it with salt, then lay it on the strainer, 
and cover it plentifully with cold water, and a tumbler 
full of vinegar; cook it as directed for other fish. An 
egg sauce must be served with this, which is made by 
chopping up three hard-boiled eggs, and stirring in we 
made drawn butter. Serve very hot. Garnish the fish 
with sprigs of parsley. 


Bread Fritters. 

Boil half a pint of milk till reduced to half, with a lit 
tle sugar, salt, half a spoonful of orange flower water, 
and a little lemon. peel shred fine; have ready some pieces 
of crumb of bread, cut about the size of half-crowns, but 
thicker; pat them in the milk to soak a little, then drain, 
flour, and fry them. Glaze’them with sugar, and pass 
the salamander over them. 


Calves’ Feet. 

Clean and wash a set of feet (four); put them onin 
cold water and let them boil slowly two hours. Whilst 
boiling, throw in a teaspoonful of salt; skim them care- 
fully. Dish them, but remove the large bones Sauce, 
the same as for calf’s head; they are very delicate and 
nice. The broth is good for jelly. 

Dried Bread for Crumbs. 

Save all the crusts and pieces, put them into an oven 
to af, but not brown, then roll them on the paste 
board, and keep the crumbs in a jar or box, ina dry 
place, and then they are ready for cooking purposes. 

To remove Stoppers. 

A simple plan for removing stoppers from glass bottles, 
is to heat the neck gently overa flame; the neck expands 
and the stopper is released. 


Mildewed Linen. 
This may be restored by soaping the spots, while wet, 
covering them with fine chalk scraped to powder and 

well rubbed in. 


Presh Air. 

Let every room be daily thrown open for the admission 
of fresh air; this should be done about noon, when the 
atmosphere is most likely to be dry. 


Fish Balls. 

Chop the fish very small, add some grated bread, pars- 
ley, pepper, salt, a little butter, and an egg. Mix all 
well together, and make into balls; fry them brown. 

To remove Grease. 

Oil-grease may be removed from a hearth by covering 
it immediately with thick hot ashes or with burning coals. . 
Knife Polish. 

Charcoal powder will be found a very good thing to 
give knives first rate polish. 
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Gvitor's Gable. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, 


THE NEW YEAR! 

With the present number of Ballou’s Dollar 
Monthly, we commence the seventh volume of 
the work, having the largest list of subscribers, 
with one exception, of any magazine in the 
country. It will be observed, by comparing each 
successive issue, that we are constantly increas- 
ing its value, by adding more matter, and of a 
better character, as we progress, it being the firm 
purpose of the proprietor to make the Dollar 
Monthly such a work as everybody will have be- 
cause of its cheapness, and great excellence and 
value. Now is the time to subscribe and secure 
the work for the whole year. In thirty days 
from the first of last January, we had not a copy 
left to complete sets, so great was the demand, 
our rule being “ first come first served.” Send 
us one dollar, and receive the Magazine at the 
earliest moment after it is printed, and for a 
whole year. 

Have you seen 11 ?—Ballou’s Holiday Pic- 
torial—with over seventy large and elegant en- 
gravings, forming a mammoth folio sheet, and 
something worth preserving. For sale at all of 
the periodical depots for ten cents per copy. Any 
person who desires a copy of this unique and 
beautiful sheet, has only to enclose us ten cents 
and a copy will be forwarded by return of mail. 


Don’t Rayrme.—A poetess down east said, 
“ Shakspeare wasn’t no poet because his plays 
wont rhyme.” No more wont Milton’s great 
epic, ma’am, and yet critics consider that “ some 
pumpkins” for a “‘ pome.” 
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A Consoration.—People who die penniless 
have this fact to console them—that their children 
always inherit their property. With rich people 
the case is different, the most of their effects going 
to the executors. 

A Memenro.—A haunch of venison reminds 
us of a deceased friend—because it is the deer 
departed. 


Epiror AND PROPRIETOR. 


STRANGE, IF TRUE. 

The following story is going the rounds of the 
papers without comment. Dr. A. C. Stiles, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., has a boy professing to pos- 
sess the faculty of locating and prescribing for 
the ills which flesh is heir to by clairvoyance. 
Mr. William Clarke, of Westville, had an ox 
which appeared to be ailing, and cut off a lock 
of the animal’s hair under the chin, which hair 
so nearly resembled that of the human head as 
not to be distinguishable from it by any ordinary 
observation. The hair was sent by letter to the 
boy at Bridgeport, and a prescription requested. 
The boy advised Mr. Clark to kill his ox, as it 
would not be able to work much more on ac- 
count of a blow across the back which had injured 
the kidney and spine. The ox was killed, and 
the kidney and spine found as described by the 
boy. 


BY THOUSANDS! 

Wherever Ballou’s Dollar Mugazine is seen 
and becomes known, it draws forth lists of sub- 
scribers from all classes. The poor man says, 
“Well, I certainly can afford one dollar for such 
a work, with its fine illustrations, and mirth-pro- 
voking humorous pictures, and its hundred pages 
of choice reading each month;” and so he sends 
his money. He knows that its influence in his 
family will be good, that at a trifling’ cost he 
supplies to his children attractive means of im- 
provement and rational enjoyment. Those who 
are more liberally supplied with money, are 
nevertheless ready to save two dollars by sub- 
scribing to a magazine for one dollar a whole 
year, in place of the old price, three dollars ; and 
so our popular enterprise goes on, and the sub- 
scribers pour in upon us by thousands. 


Oxp Bur Goop.—“ It’s aisy enough,” said 
Pat, “to build a chimney—you howld one brick 
up and put another under.” A good many 
people undertake to build fortunes on this equit- 
able principle. 

Worx To vo.—The highway commissioners 
are respectfully informed that the “ path of recti- 
tude ” sadly needs repairing, though there is se 


little travel over it. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


THE MORMONS IN LONDON, 

The English papers are pretty severe in their 
reports of the sayings of the Mormon knaves and 
blockheads in the great English metropolis. It 
seems they had a meeting in Tetotal Hall lately. 
At the outset the assemblage engaged in singing, 
in a loud strain, one of their favorite hymns, led 
on by Elder Bernard, to the tune of “ The Low- 
backed Car.” The purport of this song was the 
long looked-for day when they would all get to 
Zion (Utah). It seemed to be rather a painfal 
effort to Brother Bernard, and it was decidedly 
so to those of the audience who happened not to 
be Mormons. One of the elders sang a song 
styled “ Sectarian Nonsense,” one verse of which 
ridiculed the absurdity of a man when he is ill 
going to a doctor, as the Gentiles (i. e., all who 
are not Mormons) do, instead of going to an 
elder of the church to be healed. Elder George 
Read then recited a piece about ‘ The Bishop’s 
Banquet,” describing the good living of the right 
reverend prelates—a recitation which was singu- 
larly mal apropos and in very bad taste, seeing 
that it was immediately followed by the Mor- 
monite réfreshments—apples and pears on damp 
and dirty waiters, with little cakes and biscuits, 
which were stale and unsavory. These were 
washed down by. copious draughts of pump 
water from large jugs. Another elder then in- 
dulged in a “little harmony” about “Sleepy 
Parsons,” the chorus to which was: 

“ Heigho! you sleepy parsons! 
a! ha! ha! ha! what a lark! 


After all your college learning 
You will find you're in the dark.” 


Elder Benson described Brigham Young as 
the best and holiest man in the world, and said 
he did not wonder at the sisters falling in love 
with him.. Every good man, he said, ought to 
have more than one wife. He said he would ad- 
vise the editors who abused them to consult their 
works, and they would find everything “as right 


as taturs.” He indulged in a variety of jokes of 
the same class. Our English friends should 
learn that these rascals and bogbies are as much 
despised and looked down on this side of the 
Atlantic as they can possibly be on the other. 


Ticut Times.—The state of the money 
market may be inferred from the fact that a 
musical organ-grinder refused to discount notes, 
the other evening, until he received a glass of 
beer as “ collateral.” 


A coop Excuse.—One of the Lazy Club 
was complained of for running. His defence was 
that he was going down hill, and that it was less 
labor torun than walk. Complaint dismissed. 
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INGRATITUDE- AN ALLEGORY. 

A wise and venerable bramin of the East, 
whose austere virtue and expansive benevolence 
had won for him gifts of mighty power from 
Vishnu, while meditating in his solitary walks, 
beheld a small dog fleeing in terror from a fero- 
cious mastiff. The pursuer fast gained upon his 
panting prey, and had already crushed him to 
the earth beneath his heavy paw, preparatory to 
devouring him. The good bramin promptly 
interposed for the preservation of the oppressed, 
and by the exercise of the mighty power which 
his deity had given him, at once changed the lit- 
tle dog into a powerful tiger. The tiger pros- 
trated the mastiff on a single blow, and revelled 
in his life-blood. The bramin turned and fled 
in terror from the spot. When being questioned 
why he feared the tiger and fled from him, when 
the latter had so much cause for gratitude to 
him, as the preserver of his life, he answered : 

“Tam the only living person that knew him 
as a little dog.” 

And such is life. Gratitude for favors re- 
ceived is too often smothered in hatred for the 
giver, because of his knowledge of the recipient’s 
former destitution. In miserable, false shame 
concerning former circumstances of poverty or 
destitution over which he could have no control, 
man often loses sight of the real shame which he 
should feel for a want of gratitude towards his 
benefactor. In fact, the very sense of obligation 
to gratitude seems to engender hate in some 
men’s minds, and a vengeful thirst to injure 
those who have benefited them. There are 
many tigers of to-day in the world, who were 
the puppies of yesterday ; and having now slain 
the mastiffs which sought their lives, their eyes 
glare wildly in search of the benefactors who have 
known them as puppies, that they may slay them 
too, and thus obliterate all knowledge of their 
former puppy lives. The moral is, O reader of 
ours, when you make a great man of a puppy, 
expect no favor from him, look for no gratitude, 
but shun him as you would the plague. 


A InvestmenT.—A company was 
formed, two years ago, in France, for rearing 
bees on a large scale. Its apiaries have this 
year produced 111 per cent. profit on the original 
outlay! In one case the original cost was 3838 
francs, and it produced 4277 francs. 


RATHER UNFEMININE.—There is a lady at 
Melton, England, who shoes her own horses. 
She can shape a shoe and fit it to the hoof as 
handily as e’er a bearded smith of them all. 
This is Venus usurping the province of Vulcan. 
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THE AMERICAN INDIANS, 

The inevitable destiny of the Indian race to 
retire before the white man, and abandon the 
hunting grounds of savage life to the settlement 
and culture of civilization, is so clearly written in 
the past and present history of our country, that 
even the most mawkish philanthropist cannot in- 
terpose a well-founded objection thereto. That 
a mere handful of savages should be permitted to 
shut out vast regions of the most available por- 
tions of the continent from occupation and im- 
provement by civilized man, simply because they 
range through these regions and use them for 
hunting grounds, is a doctrine too absurd to be 
admitted. It is in direct conflict with the laws 
of nature, and the best interests of the human 
race ; it is revolting to reason and justice, because 
it sacrifices the rights and interests of the many 
to the few. Equally absurd would it be to permit 
the blood-thirsty treachery and rapacity of the in- 
ferior race to prevent the peaceful and beneficial 
spread of the superior race over the lands thus 
monopolized by the former. But while the supe- 
rior thus has a right to dispossess, or rather 
supersede the inferior, there is a corresponding 
obligation on the part of the civilized race to pro- 
tect the savage, and provide amply from its 
abundance for the necessities and comforts of the 
latter. 

Acting upon the view of the rights and duties 
of civilization, the United States government has 
so shaped its Indian policy, that vast tracts of 
territory have from time to time been reclaimed 
from the Indians, as the growth of the country 
demanded, and at the same time the Indian 
tribes have received ample equivalents for the 
privileges given up by them, in the shape of 
money, provisions, clothing, implements of labor, 
new lands adapted to their numbers, instruction 
in the arts of civilized life, and protection from 
hostile tribes. The business of the Indian Bureau 
of the general government has gradually grown 
up in the course of time, from the simple duties 
which a single clerk discharged, to an immense 
amount, requiring the constant labors of a com- 
missioner, sixteen clerks at Washington, and 
thirty-three Indian agents, nine superintendents, 
and a large number of teachers and other em- 
ployees, in the Indian country. The annual ex- 
penditares for Indian purposes is nearly three 
millions of dollars, and the amount last year paid 
to the Indians for annuities in money or goods, 
but mostly money, was about one million of dol- 
lars. During the four years past, fifty-two 
treaties have been made with various Indian 
tribes, by which about 170 millions of acres of 
land have been acquired or re-acquired by the 


government, at the cost of eleven millions of dol- 
lars and upwards in money, besides other consid- 
erations of benefit to the Indians, including reser- 
ations of land for their occupancy, amounting 
to over nineteen millions of acres. In this time 
the jurisdiction and agency of the Indian Bureau 
has been extended over 500,000 square miles not 
before included therein. 

By these facts it will be seen by our readers that 
our government does not steal land from the 
Indians, but acquires it by treaty, and remuner- 
ates them liberally therefor besides providing 
for their future location and welfare. There are 
at the present time within the limits of the United 
States, about 300,000 souls of the Indian race, 
the greater part of whom are west of the Missis- 
sippi River ; there being only about 18,000 east 
of that river, and they principally in New York, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, N. Carolina, Mississippi, 
and Florida. Of those west of the river, there 
are about 100,000 in California, as many in Min- 
nesota, and the remainder are in Texas, New 
Mexico, Washington and Oregon Territories, 
Utah, and on the plains and Rocky Mountains. 
The present policy of the government fot the te- 
moval of Indian tribes, differs from that origina- 
ted during Mr. Munroe’s administration, the 
feature of independence with separate govern- 
ment being now abandoned, and a system of 
colonization under the supervision of our govern- 
ment being adopted in its stead. Contact with 
the white race is found to prove fatal to the 
Indian. He acquires the vices of his white 
brother, loses his own virtues, and sinks lower in 
the scale of humanity then before. Therefore 
the present plan is to colonize the Indians into 
tracts of country of extents suitable to their 
numbers, in locations where they will be com- 
pletely isolated from the whites, and then to 
administer their affairs by a government agent, 
introducing schools, religious teaching, agricul- 
ture, and the mechanic arts among them. 

This plan has thus far produced very success- 
ful results, reclaiming the Indian from his roving 
habits, overcoming his repugnance to labor as 
degrading, and imspiring him with respect there- 
for, diffusing the blessings of common schools 
among the young, and habituating the mature to 
the restraints of the Christian religion, and com- 
forting them with its hopes. The most inspiring 
prospects are thus held forth for the improve- 
ment and well-being of that race. The system 
of isolated colonization under government super- 
vision has been successfully introduced among 
the Indians in California and those of Texas. 
Last year upon the reservations in Texas, there 
were colonized about 1500 Indians, showing an 
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increase of over 400 from the year before. They 
have fenced in and cultivated 740 acres of land, 
and have made some progress in erecting houses 
and other improvements, and are under the care 
and direction of competent government agents, 
who express strong hopes of success in improving 
and civilizing these tribes. One tribe is the 
Comanches, one of the most fierce and warlike 
upon this continent; and if they can thus bé won 
over to the arts of peace and the ways of civiliza- 
tion, there is certainly hope of all other tribes. 
Similar good results are produced in California, 
where there are some five reservations for colon- 
ization, occupied by 10,000 Indians, with 2500 
acres of cultivated land thus far, and permanent 
buildings, and encouraging prospects of still 
further progress. 

This plan of colonization is to be extended to 
other localities, and by its aid it is hoped thatthe 
Indians may eventually be made citizens, and be 
able to sustain their share in the management of 
public affairs. It would bea happy circumstance 
if these remnants of powerful tribes that once 
roamed over this continent, could be rescued 
from destruction and incorporated into civilized 
society—a noble solution of the problem of the 
red man’s fate! 

The Indians in Michigan, about 7000 in num- 
ber, are becoming elevated in the scale of civil- 
ization, under these influences. They do not want 
to emigrate to the far West, nor do the people 
around them desire to have them go. This 
speaks well for their progress and good conduct. 
The Oneidas, at Green Bay, Wisconsin, are also 
advancing in civilization, and will eventually be- 
come citizens. ‘The Wyandots, in the Kanzas 
region, are about to emerge from their tribal con- 
dition, hold and own their lands in severalty, 
and assume the status of civilized life. They 
have for years had common schools among them, 
and governed themselves by a code of laws of 
theirown. The Chippeways and Otawas also cul- 
tivate the soil for a living, and have their own 
laws. The Cherokees and Creeks, as well asthe 
Choctaws and Chickasaws, are already semi civ- 
ilized, as woll as the Pueblo Indians in New 
Mexico, a well-behaved and amiable people, 
numbering about 7000, and among our latest 
acquisitions. The Seminoles in Florida have 
been a source of great trouble and expense to our 
government, and the Seminole war has become 
almost a pernianent institution among us. A 
part of that tribe some years ago, emigrated to 
the region of country west of the Mississippi, oc- 
cupied by the Creeks, and became blended with 
the latter tribe. They felt humiliated by being 
thus denationalized and made subject to the 
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Creeks, and became idle, reckless, and a burden 
to themselves as well as the Creeks. This state 
of affairs became known to their brethren in 
Florida, and the latter have in consequence, 
refased to emigrate, preferring to infest the Ever- 
glades and prey upon the people of Florida. 
Lately, however, by a treaty with the Creeks, a 
portion of their country has been set off for the 
exclusive possession and occupancy of the Semi- 
noles, and there is now good prospect that the 
Florida Indians will join their brethren in this 
new territory, and thus in a peaceable manner, 
the everlasting Florida war be done away with. 
The sketch which we have thus given of the 
state of our Indian affairs, the doings of our gov- 
ernment, and the prospects for the future, cannot 
but be gratifying to our readers, for it seems that 
this troublesome question of Indian policy is bet- 
ter understood and treated now, than it has ever 
been before. It must be a source of pride to 
every American, to see the encouraging and 
liberal manner in which his great and powerful 
country deals with this feeble and decaying race. 
Intemperance is the greatest bane of the red 
man. Being by nature rash and impetuous, with 
little mental restraint for self-government, the 
Indian seems to be the ready victimtothedemon . 
of alcohol, and base, selfish men have not been 
wanting to stimulate and feed this accursed appe- 
tite, for the sake of gain. Of late years, by the 
Intercourse Act, the general government has by 
stringent measures prevented the introduction of 
spirits among the Indian tribes, and in this good 
work the State governments within whose juris- 
dictions Indians exist,have cheerfully co-operated. 
The evil of intemperance is therefore much 
diminished among the tribes, and as the present 
system of Indian administration becomes matured, 
the evil will be still further circumscribed. This 
temperance reform among them is indispensable 
to the success of any measures for benefiting and 
improving the Indians, and for the sake of the 
red man as well as the white race, we most 


heartily bid it god-speed. 


A siicat Accipent.—An old sea-captain 
who was navigating his way along the aisle of a 
railroad car, in which there happened to be half 
a dozen babies, was struck by a squall. 


Nicaracua.—The city of Grenada, which 
Walker’s men destroyed during the Nicaraguan 
war, is being rebuilt. 

Comine pown.—A hotel in San Francisco 
which once let for $72,000 a year, nows lets for 
$7000—something off. i 
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HANDEL THE COMPOSER. 

Handel was a musician not only of great 
judgment, but also of extreme delicacy. He 
husbanded his means, and did not always em- 
ploy them at once. And this is an example 
which is not much followed in these days. It is 
stated that an old manager of a certain London 
theatre, seeing, at a rehearsal, that the horn- 
players were quiet, asked them why they did not 
play. On their answering that they were count- 
ing their “rests,” the indignant manager ex- 
claimed : “ Rests, indeed! I pay you toplay, and 
not to rest ; so, either play up or go away.” The 
composers of the present day belong alittle too 
much to the same school as this good man; for 
they seem to think that the instrumentalists, the 
kettle drummer included, are not worth their pay 
if they are not scraping, trumpeting, and rattling 
away from one end of the score to the other. 
This has spoilt the taste of the age; for it has 
led people to believe that the more hands there 
are at work, the finer the music must be. A 
great mistake—for the sole effect is to make it 
more costly. 

It is a singular circumstance in Handel’s life, 
that his genius gave him an indirect part in al- 
most all the events of his century. His music 
was required to celebrate successively the birth- 
day of Queen Anne, the marriage of the Prince 
of Wales (George the Third’s father), that of 
the Princess Royal to the Prince of Orange, the 
coronation of George the Second, the burial of 
Queen Caroline (all great events in those days), 
the Peace of Utrecht and that of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and the victories of Culloden and Dettingen. 
To this day, there is no great public funeral at 
which the Dead March in Saul is not used for 
the purpose of impressing the mind with the 
solemnity of the occasion. 

But let us, in this connection, remind our 
youthful readers that however prodigious may be 
the gifts accorded by nature to her elect, they 
can only be developed and brought to their ex- 
treme perfection by labor and study. Michael 
Angelo was sometimes a week without taking 
off his clothes. Like him, and like all the other 
kings of art, Handel was very industrious. He 
worked immensely and constantly. Hawkins 
says that “he had a favorite Rucker harpsi- 
chord, every key of which, by incessant practice, 
was hollowed like the bowl of a spoon.” He 
was not only one of the most gifted of musicians, 
but also one of the most learned. All compe- 
tent critics admit that his fugues prove that his 
knowledge was consummate. 


REMEMBER Ta18.—No entertainment is so 
cheap as reading, and no pleasure is so lasting. 


THE RULING PASSION. 

Malherbe’s scrupulosity as to grammatical 
minutis became, in effect, a veritable religion to 
him ; insomuch that on his death-bed—nay, in 
the last agony—he gave vent to his irritation at 
the solecisms of which his nurse was guilty, and, 
as we are assured, scolded her right smartly, in 
spite of the remonstrances of his confessor. 
The poor confessor was only snubbed for his 
pains. “ Sir,” protested the dying man, “TI will 
defend to my very last gasp the purity of the 
French language.” And when the good father 
tried to work upon his patient by describing the 
life to come, but in a somewhat prosy and un- 
picturesque manner—and thereupon asked if 
Malherbe did not feel a great yearning after the 
speedy fruition of all this happiness—the answer 
was: “Say nothing more about it, or your 
wretched style will disgust me with the place 
altogether.” 


PLENTY OF SKIES. 

Ambrose Phillips, the poet, was very solomn 
and pompous in conversation. At a coffee- 
house he was discoursing upon pictures, and 
pitying the painters who, in their historical 
pieces, always draw the same sky. ‘They 
should travel,” said he, “and then they would 
see that there is a different sky in every country 
—in England, France, Holland, Italy, and so 
forth.” ‘ Your remark is just,” said a brave 
gentleman, who sat just by; “I have been a 
traveller myself, and can testify that what you 
observe is true. But the greatest variety of 
skies that I ever found was in Poland.” “In 
Poland, sir?” “ Yes, in Poland; for there is 
Sobiesky, and Sarbiensky, and Jabionsky, and 
Podebrasky, and many more skies, sir.” 


Speaxine Avromaton.—It is said that 
somebody somewhere has made an automaton 
which can converse fluently in three different 
languages, but we guess its only a “figure of 
speech.” 


Rayx 1x Crime.—An exchange speaks of 
a certain person as a “ first-class scoundrel.’ 
Are there “lords, gentry and commons” in 
guilt as in British society ? 


A coor OrpeR.—Man with a dog (to barber) 
—Do you do-curling here? Barber—Yes, sah! 
Man—Well, just see what you can do with my 
dog’s tail, will you ? 


> 


Farrs —We think it is de- 
cidedly a “ Boston notion” to hold these institu- 
tions in our midst. They are very attractive. 
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OTHER PEOPLE'S BUSENESS CLUB. 

One of our exchanges chronicles the formation 
of a club for the purpose of more effectually as- 
certaining the business of other people generally. 
It has already attained a large membership, and 
promises a flourishing institution. The follow- 
ing are some of its rules: Any member of the 
society who shall be convicted to know more of 
his own business than of any other’s, shall be 
expelled from the society without ahearing. No 
member shall be allowed to sit down to his own 
table until he has ascertained to a certainty what 
his neighbors within three doors of each side of 
his house shall have to eat—whether they have 
paid for the same, and if not, if they expect to. 
Every member who shall see two or three persons 
engaged in conversation shall place himself be- 


tween them until he has heard all they have to 
say, and report the same accordingly. Every 
gentleman visiting a young lady more than 
twice, shall circulate the news that they are go- 
ing to be married, and said members are required 
to report all manner of things about the lady to 
the gentleman. This will break up matches, 
and afford much gossip. 


Tuink oF 17.—If every lady in the countr} 
would resolve not to buy another silk dress for a 
year to come, millions of dollars would be saved 
to our country, which would be a complete pana- 
cea for “hard times.” The gentlemen might 
make a similar saving by limiting their consump- 
tion of tobacco. Other nations are our creditors 
for silks, tobacco, and other superfluities, and to 
pay for them the country is drained of its specie, 
and money becomes tight. 


Hor Weatner AnEAD.—A French astron- 
omer declares that in consequence of a favorable 
change in the currents of the ocean, a cycle of 
heat embracing several years, of which the pres- 
ent is the commencement, may be unhesitatingly 
looked for. So that the currents of the ocean 
may have a good effect on the currants of our 
gardens next summer. 


Snare Laps.—“ Out West” the law gives 
damages for apparent breach of promise. The 
bachelors, however, obviate the difficulty by la- 
belling their cards “ Good for this call only!” 


To BE ERECTED—A model lodging-house at 
the corner of Tremont Street and the Head 
Place, opposite the Common. 


Hien Price ror Woov.—A Miss Wood 
recently recovered ten thousand dollars damages 
for a breach of promise from a faithless swain. 
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THE NAPOLEON HALL. 

In the Louvre at Paris.is a large hall devote 
to relics and mementoes of Napoleon the Great. 
This collection presents a great variety of articles 
used by the emperor in his daily life. Among 
the most interesting are his watch, stopped at 
twenty-five minutes past five; his camp table, of 
oak, one foot by three; his case of mathematical 
instruments ; a pair of fine gold candlesticks, as 
left, with candles nearly consumed ; his toilet set 
of gold, and perfume bottles with contents yet 
remaining ; his pistols, swords, hats, coats and 
vests—the coat worn at Marengo, among the 
rest; his gold snuff-box, cane, imperial crown 
and robes, and the handkerchief he used upon his 
death-bed at St. Helena. These relics of the 
Mighty Corsican are worshipped by the enthusi- 
astic Parisians with as much fervor as though 
they were portions of the true cross. 


ArcuitectuRE.—“ In architectural design,” 
says Ruskin in a recent lecture, “ imagination is 


the first great quality. It is the quality that 
distinguishes great from mean artists, and no 
instance is known of a great man with deficient 
imagination. Industry is essential, but industry 
alone does not make a great artist.” Mr. Ruskin 
contends that “it is a mistake to separate sculp- 
ture from architecture; the architect should be 
his own sculptor.” 


Gigantic Trex.—There has been cut in 
Calhoun county, IIl., a tree that produced 5000 
staves and six and a half cords of wood, which 
sold for $74 50. Square miles of such timber, 
of less size, but big enough for staves, railroad 
ties, and all kinds of wood-work, line the Ohio 
River in Kentucky, at ten dollars an acre, and no 
buyers. 


Tae in Turxey.—The British and 
Foreign Bible Society has disseminated in Tur- 
key 90,000 copies of the Scriptures in nineteen 
different languages, but still more are needed ; 
double that number could easily be distributed 
throughout that empire. 


True Enovcu.—One of our exchanges says 
that the recent conduct of the Sepoys has been 
“revolting.” We rather think it has been 
revolting from the first. 


> 


An opp Purcuase.—William L. Coby, a 
benevolent old gentleman of Huron, Michigan, 
recently bought a little blue-eyed child from her 
drunken parents for $3000, 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


The Duke of Cambridge has directed that in 
future every soldier is to wear the moustache. 


Most of the pearls in the world, and all the 
best, are taken up from beds near Ceylon. 

A gallery of paintings illustrating the Crimean 
War is to be established at Versailles, France. 

The French Eastern Railway and the Baden 
Company have agreed, it is saic, to connevt their 
lines by an iron bridge across the Rhine. 

A late Vienna (Austria) paper states that 
scarcely a day elapsed that some bankrupt specu- 
lator did not commit suicide in that city. 


The financial pressure in Constantinople is 
severe. The Turkish army in Asia has received 
no pay for twenty months. 


Mehemed Vasif Pacha, the Turkish commander 
at Kars during the siege, has now the direction 
of the Turkish artillery. 

A life-boat, which cost more than £500 has 
been presented by Miss Burdett Coutts to the 
town of Margate. 

It is said the issue of the London Times each 
morning makes a pile of paper fifty feet high. 
Every four days it would make a column as high 
as the London Monument. 

Some thieves recently stole from the Cemetery 
of Mont Parnasse, Paris, a figure of the Virgin 
in bronze, making the railing of a tombstone 
serve as a ladder. 


The I’rench emperor has ordered a special gal- 
lery to be set apart in the Palace of ow 
for the exhibition of pictures representing scenes 
in the Eastern war. 


A widow named Pichon, of St. Etienne, died 
in that town a short time since, aged 107. She 
never used spectacles, and two days before her 
death was so well that she mended her stockings 
and took a walk in the garden. 


The solemn entry of Prince Frederick of 
Prussia and the Princess Royal of England into 
Berlin after their nuptials, is fixed for February 
23. Great preparations are making for imposing 
ceremonies on the occasion. . 

The Bilboa journals state that there is now 
living in the neighborhood ef Durango a laborer 
who has attained the age of 110 years, but who 
still retains all his faculties, works in the fields, 
and makes tolerably long excursions on foot. 


German and Italian emigration is said to be on 
the increase. During the past nine months of 
the present year 23,358 emigrants have embarked 
atthe port of Havre alone, being an increase of 
7000 above the previous year. 

The handsome statue in white marble of the 
Empress Josephine, which was exhibited during 
the jast summer in the grand nave of the Palace 
of Industry, Paris, has been removed to Havre 
for shipment to Martinique, the birthplace of the 
empress, where it is to be erected. 


A Mr. Arthur, of England, has taken out a 
patent for making bricks from common earth, by 
means of pressureonly. Many scientific gentle. 
men have witnessed the process, and consider it 
altogether successful. It promises to introduce 
a new era in brick making. 


wards of 100 Austrian officers have offered 
e service in the English army in India, 
An American lady named Tralaway was lately 
killed by falling from a precipice on Mt. Blane. 
Steam ploughing machines have been exhibited 
at agricultural meetings in England with success, 


The Spanish government have published a 
decree admitting coin free into Spanish ports 
until next July. 


Baron Humboldt, who has recently entered his 
ninetieth year, is quite restored from the effects 
of his late attack. 


M. Manin, the Dictator of Venice when it was 
besieged by the Austrians, died in Paris, recently 
of disease of the heart, aged fifty-three. 

Mr. Edward Thornton, author of the “ History 
of British India,” a “ Gazetteer of India,” etc., 
has retired from the East India Company’s home 
service. 


It is stated that an immense telegraph line is 
to be immediately constructed from Marseilles 
to Constantinople, by way of Corsica, and the 
various islands of the Mediterranean. 

The King of Prussia has presented the Em- 
peror of Russia with eight fine fallow deer for 
the park of St. Petersburg, and Prince Charles 
has given two splendid grayhounds. 

The pope, it is said, is about to create Tunis a 
new bishopric, and to nominate to it Cardinal de 
Bellecourt, formerly Bishop of La Rochelle, in 
* France. 


The Chinese, owing to their reluctance to be 
taught by foreigners, possess very little scientific 
knowledge, and succeed better in ornamental 
than in useful works. 


The manufacture of sugar from beet root in the 
kingdom of Saxony has not assumed any great 
development, it being found more profitable to 
distil alcohol from the plant. 

Dr. Livingstone, the African traveller, has 
had presented to him the freedom of Glasgow, 
and a pecuniary testimonial from the city 
amounting to above £2000. 


The Paris Constitutionnel points to the high 
duties on articles of luxury in England as a 
proof that that nation, the supposed champion of 
free trade doctriues, only ventures to carry out 
her own principles to a limited extent. 

A journal of Agen (Lot-et-Garone) accords an 
extraordinary death from lightning. During a 
storm at Isanchou le-Hant, near that place, the 
electric fluid entered the mouth of the Abbe Le- 
barre, the cure, and went out by the spinal 
marrow ! 

Monarque, the French horse that took tho 
Goodwood Cup at the late race, in which Mr. 
Ten Broeck’s horses ran, has just been badly 
beaten at Chantilly, in France, by one of the 
English horses, that ran for the Goodwood, Mr. 
Parr’s Fisherman. 

The yield of wine in the south of France this 
year, is said to be unprecedentedly large. It is 
equal in quality to the famous wine of the great 
comet year, 1811, and as the present year has 
likewise produced a number of comets, the 
peasants have christened it the “five-comet 
wine.” 
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RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Times. 


Foreign goods worth $35,000,000 were latel, 
in the a warehouses of New York. , 

Dickens lets in too much light on his pictures 
of life and men, Thackeray admits too little. 

The Mormons manufacture arms, but have no 
powder mills. What will they do for ammunition ? 


The “ Country Gentleman ” is one of the best 
agricultural papers in the United States. 

George R. Lewis, who shot his wife in Wren- 
tham, ie. is to have five years’ imprisonment. 

Freedom with some men is dangerous—that is 
the freedom which degenerates into licentiousness. 


Niels Arnzen, a Norwegian, has bought the 
famous inscription rock at Dighton, Fall River. 


The amount expended by American travellers 
in Europe is estimated at $10,000,000 annually. 

The chirping sound made by the cricket is a 
sound occasioned by the quick attrition of its 
wings. 


A new law of Mississippi against passing any 
bank bills of a less denomination than $5, went 
into operation on the Ist of November. 

The last appraisement of the famous McDon- 
ough estate, in New Orleans, shows a total valu- 
ation of $1,930,098. The expenses last year 
were nearly $40,000. 

Mr. Anderson, the Wizard of the North, says 
that during the last twenty years he has paid 
£25,000 for advertising, £13,000 for bill-printing, 
and £4500 for bill-posting. 

A gentleman of Wetzel, Va., has a shot-pouch 
made from the hide of an Indian who was killed 
and skinned by some of the white race a number 
of years ago. 


The amount of specie in the United States is 
estimated at about $300,000,000, or equal to $12 
in coin for every man, woman and child in the 
country. 

The twelve greatest English poets are Chaucer, 
Spencer, Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, 
Kurns, Moore, Byron, Wordsworth, Campbell 
and Coleridge. 

The population of Milwaukie, Wisconsin, ac- 
cording to a census just completed, numbers 
44,542. In 1850 she had only 20,061 inhab- 
itants, showing an increase in 7 years of 24,481. 


Mr. W. R. Foster, of Bangor, the inventor 
and manufacturer of a little instrument for 
sharpening pencils, has just closed a contract for 
$100,000 worth of the article. It is a pretty 
large operation in a small line of manufacture. 

There are now published in Iowa 19 daily pa- 
pers, 109 weekly papers, 1 semi-monthly, and 6 
monthly periodicals, in all 133, which, with an 
average circulation of 1000 copies each, would 
make 133,000 newspapers published and circu- 
lated in the State each week. 


There is a family of colored people, in the city 
of Philadelphia, in which live four children, re- 
joicing in the following cognomens: Henrietta 
Ophelia Virginia Tumpkins, Horace Walpole 
Tumpkins, Ferdinand George Washington 
Tumpkins, and Seraphina Elizabeth Tumpkins. 
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Isabel is a8 h name, but is correctly ren- 
dered into English by that of Elizabeth. 


There are very few marine animals which can 
live in fresh water. 

The earnings of Sing Sing Prison last year fell 
short of its expenses $15,000. 

There were exported from the United States 
last year $1,050,967 worth of boots and shoes. 


There has been an oy for superannuated 
printers established in the city of Philadelphia, 

The entire cost of the Capitol at Washington, 
with the present improvements, is $10,000,000. 

“It is an ill wind that blows nobody any 
good,” is an old proverb, and it is verified in the 
case of Col. Colt, who, since the India insurrec- 
tion, is unable to supply the demand for pistols. 

One thousand pounds of wheat yield twenty- 
four pounds of nitrogen. In the formation of 
five tons of clover, two hundred and forty pounds 
of nitrogen are consumed. 


The population of Milwaukie, Wisconsin, ac- 
cording to the census just completed, numbers 
44,542. In 1850 she had only 20,061 inhabitants, 
shgwing an increase in seven years of 24,481. 

Milton was the descendant of an ancient fam- 
ily of the name, near Abingdon, in Oxfordshire, 
possessed of considerable estates. The poet was 
born in Bread Street, London, on the 9th of 
December, 1608. 


“A day or two since,” says an American 
writer, “our blood boils as we write it—several 
smacks were taken by a British naval officer in 
Boston harbor ; and, what is worse than all, the 
smacks were taken from a young lady. 

The Pacific Sentinel says that an Indian 
named Pedro died at Santa Cruz on the 7th of 
September, aged 130 years. In 1784, when the 
mission there was fuunded, Pedro was an old 
man, 28 is known to many people now residing 
at Santa Cruz. 


A mercantile firm in St. Louis, a few days 
since, received the sum of $350 in gold, from a 
well known missionary, who said that he was 
authorized to return them that amount of money. 
He would give no further explanation, and it is 
presumed @® be from some conscicnce-troubled 
person, who had wronged them of that amount. 


The extent of grape-culture along the banks 
of the Hudson River is not generally appreciated. 
A good authority has said that in six years, at 
the present rate of its increase, enough wine will 
be produced along those sunny and fertile slopes 
to supply the whole wine consumption of New 
York. 

Early one morning recently a young man 
named Parker, residing in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
arose while asleep, dressed, went to the depot, 
got on board a freight train, and rode in the 
baggage car fifty-five miles, and was quite 
astonished when the conductor woke him up for 
his ticket. 

A man named John Fee, living near Bullock’s 
Creek, S. C., in a fit of anger, shot his horse and 
some cattle and hogs, and the next day set fire 
to his house, which he had previously locked. 
His three motherless children, aged from five to 
fourteen years, are supposed to have perished in 
the flames. He was arrested. 
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MERRY MAKING. 


Merrpy- Making. 
Love, the plague, and the smallpox are often 
cemmunicated by the clothing. 
The tobacco-chewer. has been dikened to a 
goose in a Dutch oven—always on the spit. 
The following words, if spelt backwards or 
forwards are the same: ‘Name no one man.” 


We wonder if anybody ever picked up a tear 
that was dropped. 

When is nat prison window ? 
When it is “ 


‘The men who ‘was “filled with emotion,” 
hadn’t room for his dinner. 


Among the Mormons, boys of ten and twelve 


years of ageare enrolled in military bands, called 
the “ Hope of Israel.” : 

A witness was asked how he knew the parties 
to be man and wife. 
tleman blow the lady up,” was the reply. 


Why should we naturally conclude that Adan 
and Eve gambled? Because they lost a Pair- 
o’-dice. 

A contemporary of ours protests most earnestly 
that he is always as good as his word. That may 
be, for his word is good—for,nothing. 

If. you want. an ignoramus to respect you, 
“ dress to death,” and wear watch seals about 
the size of a brickbat. 

Always do as the sun does, look at the bright 
side of everything ;. it is just.as cheap, and three 
times as good for digestion. 

It is a very erroneous imputation upon one of 
our prominent politicians that “he drinks had.” 
There’s nothing in. the world that he can do 
easier. ‘ 


“Did you say that my brother Jim didn’t 
‘know as much as Smith’s yellow dog?” “No, | 
said Smith’s yellow dog knew more than your 
brother Jim !” 

Dick. Joe, were I to wina beefsteak (such as 
now grows) upon a bet that Icould name the 
“ author of Canterbury Teles,” what could I do 
with the prize?—Joe. Chaw, sir. » 


In its account of the fire in Saco, the Boston 
Traveller says: “The hostler and fourteen 
horses were considerably burned.” We should 
think so! 

A contemporary, en of one of our 
western towns, says, “Just think of a community 
all. lawyers and doctors.” Indeed we would 
rather not. 

* First Citizen. Did you make your deposits in 

«the Farmer’s and Citizen’s Bank Cit 
:ézen. Yes, but [had the good fortune to draw 
out all my balance the day before the failure of 
that institution and deposited the same night in 
the Faro Bank’! 

Whether or no saltpetre .will explode is, wo 
believe, still a disputed point,’ but that flour will 
do so was proved by an experiment made re- 
cently at Alexandria, Va. The Gazette says, 
“The flour was perfectly dry—not kiln dried—- 
and when thrown on a flame exploded like 


“’Cause I heard the gren- [ 


The fire that went out, has not returned. 


What line (of omnibuses) would be the most 
for rogues to ride in? The Neck 
ine. 
“You see how bald Iam, and I don’t wear a 
wig.” “ True, sir,” replied the servant; “an 
empty barn requires no thatch!” 
Lormario. ‘ Ah! dearest A 
And at your feet 
Anya. “*T see you're lying.” 


If forty rods madeone rude (rood 

will'make one polite? If 

one gross, how many will make a grocer ? 
MARRY (AND DON’T) COME UP, 


“A fellow that’s single, a fine fellow’s he: 
But a fellow that’s married”s a felo de se. 


Obituary. —The Atlantic Telegraph Com 
(ee Son present) has thrown off the mortal 
_An Alabama paper gives an account of the 
divorce of a woman from her husband, a Mr. 
Patt. It seems she “ would not stay Put.” 


Why is a vain young lady like a confirm 
drunkard? Because of them is satiated 
with a moderate use of the glass, 


Why should crinoline be abolished? Answer 
—Because it admits all females, without distinction, 
into the most fashionable circles. 


A young lady was asked recently how she 
could possibly afford, in theseawfully hard times, 
to take music lessons. “O,” said she, “ I confine 
myself to the low notes !’” 


A subscriber to a moral reform paper called at 
the Northampton post office the other day, and 
inquired if the Friend of Virtue had come? 
“No,” replied the postmaster, “there has bven 
no such person here for a long time.” 

An English paper states, ‘‘ Yankee steamers 
are so light that on the western rivers, they say 
they can jump over a sand bar, float easily on 
wet grass, and are obliged to lie at anchor when 
there is a heavy dew.” 


We once heard an oid, red-faced doctor say, 
that he never in his life knew a man to die of 
drinking. ‘Some puny things,” said he, “ dic 
of learning to drink, but no man ever dies of 
drinking.” 

The proverb, “Lightly come, lightly go,” 
does not apply to the gout, nor to the rheama- 
tism, nor freckles, nor to a light sovercigu ; for 
all these plagues come lightly enough and yet 
there is the greatest difficulty in getting them to 


- Ajockey at the Maze races, England, asked 
an eminent Yankee if they had any euch swift 


horses in- America. “Swift,” said Jonathan, 
“why, I guess we have. I’ve seen a horse at 
Baltimore, on a sunny day, start against his own 
shadow, and beat it a quarter of a niile at the 
first heat.” 


GIVEN AWAY. 
Any person desiring to see a copy of Batiou’s Picro- 
RIAL, the favorite illustrated wage journal, hagenly to 
eddress‘us’a line to that effect, and a copy will be sent by 
- M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 


MR. COODLE’S HALLUCINATION, 


His own little comforts are all comparative trifies. 


| | 
— \ 
: Had always intended to remain a bachelor. Was floored at last, however, by « palr of beautiful eyes | 
| 
alike 
2. a 
t After a year’s housekeeping a few bills accumulate. He finds himself knee-deep in them. He can’t stand this 
f 
Mrs. C. has many useless expenses, which he specifies. 


BALLOUS DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Loud . He awakes a bac’ 
knocking hater! Conte). 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
—. 
~ 
SNe = Sess Wi. 
Seis = ~ 
He will have an understanding at once, and hinte his which set flat-iron and in 
ante, primes up Slightly ideas, poker 
: 
Coodle is an unfeeling brute—Mrs. C. will leave the house | Coodle trusts she will not harry herself, nor leave the 
at once. baby behind! ‘ 
We 
Ss ANG) ff | pr 
> Ss: | ye 
| 
with a double barrelled boot jack. 


